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ADVERTISEMENT, 


THE views of Episcopacy exhibited in the fol- 
lowing pages were first submitted to the public in 
an article in the “ New Englander,” for January, 
1844, With the consent of the editor of that work, 
and by the advice of brethren whose opinions it is 
the duty and pleasure of the author of the article 
to respect, it is now reprinted in this form. This 
is done from no desire to interfere with the inter- 
nal affairs of another denomination, but because 
the churches and the community have a right to 
know what is the essential tendency of Episcopacy, 
under its best forms. Entertaining the views ex- 
pressed in this article, as the result of all the atten- 
tion which I have been able to give the supject— 
though ready to be corrected if I am in error—I 
have no unwillingness to be known as the author, 
and it no longer appears as anonymous. 


ALBERT BARNES. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 21, 1844. 
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PREFACE. 


Thirty years have passed away since the follow- 
ing series of articles was published. The hand 
of the eminent man who wrote two of them now 
rests from its labors, and the voice which led so 
many thoughtful minds in the investigation and 
study of Divine truth has been silenced. The 
same remark, perhaps, may be made respecting 
the clergymen who took part in the discussion of 
the ecclesiastical subjects then prominent, and 
certainly will be applicable to multitudes of those 
who read and were influenced by the important 
matter presented. 

The impression made at the time, not only upon 
the Evangelical portion of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, but also upon Christians of other 
Evangelical denominations, was profound and 
abiding, and left a conviction in the minds of 
many, that it was desirable that the causes, real or 
apparent, which had led to such a controversy, and 
which, unless checked in their operation, would, 
with ever recurring frequency, provoke renewals 
of the contest, should be removed. 

For some years it was hoped that the grafting 
of the free spirit of the Gospel upon the stock of 
a spiritual and Evangelical Liturgy, as that of 
the Prayer-book in most of its expressions un- 
doubtedly is, would be successful. That the 
newly grafted bud would eventually draw to it- 
self all the sap of the roots, and completely char- 
acterize the whole tree. Or as other minds 
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chose to express the same result, it was believed 
that the zeal and glow of Evangelical truth and 
devotion would so fully pervade the membership 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church that the ri- 
gidity of forms and the fetters of exclusiveness 
would be changed into a flexible and graceful 
contour, and every motion be free and effective. 
That is, the spirit of true piety would be so ener- 
getic, and by its operation the custom and public 
opinion of the denomination would be so Evan- 
gelical and liberal, that any departure from the 
letter of mere Ecclesiastical regulation would 
create no disturbance. But “there is no man 
that hath power over the spirit to retain the spirit,” 
which, being true in relation to the spirit of man, 
is in a higher degree true of the operations of the 
Divine Spirit. The vital fluid flowed from the 
roots into the other branches of the tree as well 
as into the graft. The warmth of revival de- 
clined, Divine power was withdrawn, and a 
change continued to progress in relation to the 
two portions of the Episcopal Church. 
Afterwards the attempts at modification by 
the Low-Church party took the forms of seeking 
legislative action, securing an authoritative ex- 
planation of the objectionable parts of the Liturgy, 
and Baptismal services, and Catechism, in accord- 
ance with Evangelical views. Later, efforts 
were directed to the grant of rubrical relaxation 
and alternate phrases. All these earnest and 
labored exertions failed to secure a majority of 
the controlling minds of the Denomination. “But 
cotemporaneous with all these efforts there was a 
small, but thoughtful and discriminating portion 
of the Episcopal Church who felt that a thorough 
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revision of the Prayer-book was the only remedy. 
This end was earnestly, prayerfully and faith- 
fully pursued, and it was not until the evidence 
was more than sufficient, and even overwhelming, 
that such a revision could not be effected by and 
within the organization, that some of them with- 
drew from the ministry, of all orders, and from 
the membership of the Episcopal Church, and 
organized the Reformed Episcopal Church. This 
body has revised the Prayer-book of Queen 
Elizabeth very thoroughly, and has carried into 
active operation all the reforms which Evangeli- 
eal men of the thirty years past have desired to 
Inaucurate. 

But that which will probably strike the mind 
of readers of the following work with most force, 
is the great exactness between the logical con- 
clusions of the Rev. Mr. Barnes and the facts of 
the present condition of the Low-Church party. 

From point to point,as the reader progresses, 
he will in candor be obliged to say, the history of 
the past, since the special controversy was waged, 
and the outcome of the parallel and mutual 
progress of the two parties, show that the predic- 
tions of the leading writer were the forecasts of 
a sound judgment. In no one particular is this 
more manifest than in the numerous liturgical 
special forms which have been compiled and 
arranged for missionary and other services, 
alluded to and cited in the leading essay of the 
following collection. If this calling of the atten- 
tion of the denomination to the subject was not 
the cause and origin of said services, yet the in- 
crease of missionary zeal at home and abroad 
demonstrated that the defect was a real ue In- 
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deed, it is well known that Bishop H. U. Onder- 
donk, of Pennsylvania, preferred to leave the 
work of foreign missions to brethren in Europe. 

The present condition of the Low-Church 
Party in the Episcopal Church correspoads with 
the forecast which Mr. Barnes made, based upon 
the necessary and legitimate influence of the 
Sacramentarian and exclusive doctrines of the 
Liturgy. The party is feeble, and is relatively 
much smaller than ever before. The desire for 
the use of free or extemporaneous prayer has 
diminished in the practical life of the parishes, 
and such a thing as a prayer meeting, in which 
Laymen take part, is almost unknown. The 
feeling in the denomination which was adverse 
to affiliation with ministers of other Churches has 
been intensified, and by strict canon law official 
recognition has been forbidden. All liberty in 
this direction has been removed. Bishop Alonzo 
Potter came to the diocese of Pennsylvania in 
1845. In his convention address of 1850 he dis- 
paraged the work of mixed societies, referring to 
the American Tract Society and the American 
Sunday-school Union, and deprecated the union 
of ministers for such operations. 

After having commended the two societies 
known as the Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
Bible Societies to the support of “ the Churchmen 
of Pennsylvania,” and having cited with approval 
the language of Bishop White in his Convention 
Address of 1822, Bishop Potter added the follow- 
ing words: “ For other objects connected with the 
propagation of the Gospel, such as the circulation 
of a Christian literature, whether for adults or for 
children, I feel constrained, both by reflection and 
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by experience, to express the same views as were 
held by the same venerated man. To him it 
seemed to involve a stipulated silence respecting 
certain principles which we hold to be Scriptu- 
ral and important, and silence where it is hardly 
consistent with the full discharge of our duty. 
His apprehension, too, that such associations 
might not prove friendly to peace, either among 
ourselves or with those around us, has been veri- 
fied, I fear, at least to some extent, by experi- 
ence.” 

This awakened attention, at the time, and caused 
earnest controversy. The chief editor of the Ame- 
rican Sunday-school Union wrote and published a 
strong controversial pamphlet in reply to Bishop 
Potter’s address. Dr. Potter, says Bishop Howe, 
in his Memorials, page 201, “ refused to be dragged 
into the attitude of an assailant of that Society, or 
of its consort, the American Tract Society, newther 
of which had been mentioned (i.e., by name and 
title), but reiterated his conviction that one who 
believes that a Ministry and Sacraments are of 
Divine appointment cannot take part in the dis- 
semination of a religious literature which repre- 
sents Christianity without them.” And yet, in 
the face of this language, referring as it only can 
to the mixed or union Societies aforesaid, Bishop 
Howe adds: “It were a flagrant misrepresenta- 
tion to treat of this as an instance of exclusive or 
sectarian behavior.” But unless such exclusive- 
ness were felt and meant, the language is mean- 
ingless. Because the works issued by the Socie- 
ties abundantly represent Christianity as having 
a ministry and sacraments. They have such a 
ministry, according to their own claims. ne doc- 
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trine at the bottom of Bishop Potter’s words re- 
quires the insertion of the word Episcopal before 
the words ministry and sacraments, and the word 
only after them. 

Bishop Potter did not exclude the Bible Society, 
but co-operated with that all his life. But in 
1858 Dr. A. C. Coxe, now Bishop of the Diocese 
of Western New York, wrote a pamphlet entitled 
“ Mixed Societies in Principle and Practice,” in 
which he took the same ground as Bishop Potter 
had done in 1850, and went further, by applying 
his exclusive views to the American Bible Society. 
On page 48 the Doctor says: “ Every Bible which 
is stamped with the name of the Society, and dis- 
tributed through its agents and auxiliaries (of 
one of which, the Pennsylvania Bible Society, 
Bishop White was one of the founders and Presi- 
dent, and Bishop Potter a Vice President to the 
end of his days), comes to the ordinary reader in- 
vested with a character which neutralizes much of 
its teachings.” It is a pity to drag the unchris- 
tian pamphlet from oblivion, for every Episcopa- 
lian who reads it should be ashamed of it and 
repudiate its principles, but a reference to it as a 
fact, and as the expression of opinion by a promi- 
nent and representative member of the Episcopal 
Church, seemed necessary to complete the view of 
opinion in the denomination. 

On the other hand, there has been developed 
a growing tendency to a correspondence and 
organic communion with all churches in which 
Episcopacy of the Apostolical Succession claim 
and type is held and maintained. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church has aimed at, 
and has, as far as possible, adopted all the reforms 
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which thoughtful men in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, and outside of it, have long agreed 
to be desirable. The Prayer-book has been re- 
vised. Sacramentarianism has been entirely 
eliminated. A Liturgy flexible and not impera- 
tive has been adopted. The recognition of the 
ministry of other Evangelical Churches has 
been reduced to practical adoption. The doc- 
trine of Apostolical Succession is repudiated in 
Article, in canon, and in practice. Men seeking 
admission to the Reformed Episcopal Church 
are not re-ordained, and all are equally eligible 
to the highest positions of influence in the body. 
Free prayer is a striking feature of the public 
services, and the prayer meeting is the first thing 
established by new congregations. Such deep 
and radical reforms, and such movements in 
sympathy with the various Evangelical Churches 
of the times, will remove prejudices against Epis- 
copalians, and win the regard and fellowship of 
“all who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 


Philadelphia, May, 1875. 


PREFACE TO THE ORDINAL, 1. ¢., THE Forms 
USED IN ORDAINING MINISTERS IN THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


“ No man shall be accounted or taken to be a 
lawful Bishop, Priest, or Deacon, in this Church, 
* * * except he * * * hath had Episcopal Con- 
secration or Ordination.” 


The following are the Canons relating to the 
admission of ministers from other Churches not 
in communion with the P. E. Church :— 


“Canon ut, Tirte 1. § vir [1, 2]. 


“When a person who, not haying had Episco- 
pal Ordination, has been acknowledged as an 
ordained minister or licentiate in any other de- 
nomination of Christians, shall desire to be or- 
dained in this Church, he shall give notice thereof 
to the Bishop, or * * * to the Standing Commit- 
tee. * * * The Standing Committee being satis- 
fied * * * may recommend him to the Bishop, 
to be received as a Candidate for orders in this 
Church.” 


“Canon 1x, TITLE 1 


“When a Deacon or Priest ordained by a 
Bishop not in Communion with this Church shall 
apply to a Bishop for admission into the same as 
a minister thereof, he shall * * * which being 
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done, the Bishop being satisfied of his Theological 
acquirements, may receive him as such Minister.” 


The following are what are known as the re- 
strictive Canons of the P. E. Church :— 


“Canon xu, Tite 1. § vi [1]. 


“No minister belonging to this Church shall 
officiate, either by preaching, reading prayers, or 
otherwise, in the parish, or within the parochial 
cure of another clergyman, unless he have received 
express permission for that purpose from the Min- 
ister of the parish or cure, or, in his absence, from 
the Church Wardens and Vestrymen, or Trustees 
of the Congregation, or a majority of them.” 


The Rey. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., of New York, was pre- 
sented, tried and condemned to receive a public 
admonition from his Bishop, because he accepted 
an invitation to preach in a Methodist church, to 
a promiscuous congregation, in a town im which 
there were two organized Episcopal churches. 
Under this canon any clergyman of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church who might be sojourning 
at a summer resort or watering place, could not, 
without risk of presentment and trial, hold ser- 
vice and preach in any church, school house, par- 
lor, or wood, unless he had first obtained the con- 
sent of the Episcopal minister who might havea 
church in that locality. A recent case of the kind 
actually occurred, where an eminent presbyter felt 
constrained to call upon a clerical brother and 
obtain permission to preach the Gospel to a non- 
Episcopal congregation, and with reluctance such 


consent was given. 
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“CANON 1, TITLE I. 


“No Minister in charge of any congregation of 
this Church, or, in case of vacancy or absence, 
no Church Wardens, Vestrymen, or Trustees of 
the congregation, shall permit any person to offi- 
ciate therein, without sufficient evidence of his 
being duly licensed or ordained to minister in this 
Church; Provided, that nothing herein shall be 
so construed as to forbid communicants of the 
Church to act as Lay Readers.” 


This canon was passed subsequently to the ac- 
tion of the Rev. J. P. Hubbard, of Westerly, R. 
I., who exchanged pulpits with a Baptist clergy- 
man. Mr. Hubbard was tried by an ecclesiasti- 
cal court, but was acquitted. But the views of 
the denomination generally were, at the earliest 
opportunity, expressed in the stringent legislation 
of the canon above cited. Hereafter no clergy- 
man can give public and official recognition of 
the orders of ministers of other denominations, 
without incurring the risk of presentment and 
punishment. It isnot known that any clergyman 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church has attempted 
to follow Mr. Hubbard’s liberal example, since the 
passage of the canon. 


“CANON xx, TITLE I. 


“Every minister shall, before all sermons and 
lectures, and on all other occasions of public wor- 
ship, use the Book of Common Prayer, as the same 
is or may be established by the authority of the 
General Convention of this Church; and in per- 
forming such service, no other prayers shall be 
used than those prescribed by the said book.” 
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THE POSITION 


OF THE 


Evangelical Party in the Episcopal Church. 


It is from no desire to intermeddle with the 
internal affairs of another denomination of Chris- 
tians, that we introduce to our readers the subject 
which we have placed at the head of this article. 
Nor is it from any wish to take advantage of the 
present troubles and growing dissensions of the 
Episcopal Church to make converts to our better 
faith, or to make reprisals for the accessions 
which they have sought to gain from the disputes 
and divisions of other denominations. We have 
listened in calmer times, with proper interest, to 
their proclamations of their own unity, while 
other churches have been rent into factions, or 
threatened with schism. We have seen a few 
from other churches, charmed with this procla- 
mation of unity, and professedly won by the hope 
of peace, leave the connections in which they 
were trained, and attach themselves to Episco- 
pacy. But they have not been men whose 
departure the churches have had occasion to 
regard as a serious calamity, or whose recovery 
would be worth any very serious effort. We are 
content that they should minister in their new 
connection, we hope with greater success than was 


promised in their former relations, and with all 
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the peace and comfort which it may be possible 
for them now to obtain. 

We feel that we have a right to advert to this 
subject only so far as it pertains to the cause of 
our common Christianity. In their internal affairs, 
their questions of precedency and order; their 
family affections or alienations; their domestic 
difficulties, troubles or joys; their questions about 
the relative rights and powers of bishops, priests, 
deacons, or laymen; we claim no right and have 
no disposition to interfere. The limits of courtesy 
and propriety on-such matters are settled. With 
the domestic concerns of a neighbor—the family 
jars, loves, alienations, modes of living, style of 
dress or intercourse—we have no right to inter- 
meddle. It is their own concern, and they have 
a right to manage it in theirown way. Weare not 
to be “ busy-bodies in other men’s matters.” Weare 
not to attempt to foment divisions; or to aggra- 
vate a family quarrel; or to utter the note of 
triumph over their dissensions, though it should 
be to meet and ward off reproaches on account of 
our own; nor are we to interfere with a view of 
encouraging a feebler party against a stronger, in 
order to prolong the strife and rend the family 
asunder, nor to make needless proclamation of 
what we may happen to know of the family jar. 
We go even further than this. We should not 
feel ourselves at liberty, in such a domestic 
difficulty, to lend our aid or to give our counsel to 
one of the parties that we regarded as indubit- 
ably right, and that held opinions in accordance 
with our own, in order to prolong the difficulties 
there or to prevent a reconciliation in any way 
which they might regard as proper. 
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But there is a sense in which this becomes a 
matter of common interest, and in reference to 
which there is common ground. If the neighbor- 
hood is to be affected by this difference, we have 
aright to express our views. If there are com- 
mon interests pertaining to the good order of 
society that are in danger of suffering, we have a 
right to lift up the voice in their defense. If 
principles are advanced by either party which 
may affect the welfare of the community, we are 
not at liberty to be silent. If the difficulty is the 
regular and inevitable result of certain views 
which both parties publicly proclaim that they 
hold, we have a right tosay so. And if one party 
is aiming atan impracticable thing; endeavoring, 
though in the most peaceful manner, and with 
the purest motives, to maintain principles and to 
accomplish objects which are in their nature 
wholly at variance with those on which the 
family has been uniformly administered, and to 
which that party also has solemnly expressed its 
assent, we do not suppose that we are forbidden 
by any law of courtesy to express our convictions 
on these points, and to endeavor to derive from 
this inevitable want of harmony lessons that shall 
be of value to the common cause. 

Such we consider to be the present condition of 
the Episcopal Church. A crisis has occurred in 
that communion, such as it could have been fore- 
seen by a moderate measure of sagacity must 
sooner or later occur, and which, however it may 
be for a time suppressed, we venture to foretell 
will in some form continue to break out, until 
“the Church ” is thoroughly reformed and prelacy 
abandoned. 
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In the controversy now waging there, the great 
interests of our common Christianity are affected. 
There are momentous questions at stake, in which 
all who love the religion of the Saviour are 
interested. There are points of much more 
importance than any which can be raised about 
the qualifications of Mr. Arthur Carey for the 
‘deaconship.”* There are questions respecting 


* The facts connected with the ordination of the Rev. 
Arthur Carey have been stated very succinctly and graphi- 
cally by the Rey. Mason Gallagher, in a discourse delivered 
in Oswego, N. Y., Jan. 13th, 1861, after the decease of the 
Rey. Dr. Anthon, and published in the Protestant Chureh- 
man, March 2d of the same year. The statements are as 
follows: ‘“‘In July, 1843, a young man named Arthur 
Carey graduated at the General Theological Seminary, and 
sought orders in our Church. After a full conversation 
with Mr. Carey, Dr. Hugh Smith (with whose parish Mr. 
Carey was connected) refused, with the advice of Dr. An- 
thon, to sign the candidate’s testimonials. A special exami- 
nation of Mr. Carey took place, at which Bishop B. T. On- 
derdonk and eight presbyters were present. At this exami- 
nation, Mr. Carey avowed that he deemed the differences 
between us and Rome such as embraced no point of faith. 
He doubted whether the Church of Rome or the Anglican 
Church were the more pure; considered the Reformation 
unjustifiable, and followed by grievous and lamentable re- 
sults, though not without others of an opposite character ; 
faulted not the Church of Rome for reading the Apocrypha 
for proof of doctrine, and did not consider that we were 
bound to receive the Thirty-nine Articles in any close and 
rigid construction of the same; declared that he knew not 
how to answer the question which had been repeatedly 
asked, whether he considered the Church of Rome to be 
now in error in matters of faith; was not prepared to pro- 
nounce the doctrine of transubstantiation an absurd or im- 
possible doctrine; did not object to the Romish doctrine of 
Purgatory, as taught by the Council of Trent. He believed 
that the state of the soul after death was one in which it 
could be benefited by the prayers of the faithful and the 
sacrifice of the altar; regarded the denial of the cup to the 
laity as a severe act of discipline only; justified the invo- 
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the working of the system ; its fitness to promote 
unity ; the measures which are adopted to secure 
harmony ; the effect of those measures in suppress- 
ing the truth, preventing free discussion, and 
fostering error ; and above all, the general effect of 
the system of Episcopacy on evangelical religion, 
which it is the duty of every man who conceives 
it possible, as it may be, that he or his friends 
should be invited to become an Episcopalian, to 
examine, and which the present outbreak fur- 
nishes an appropriate opportunity to examine. 
We have never had any sympathy for prelacy. 
We have never believed that it was the form of 
religion prescribed in the New Testament. We 
have always regarded it as a system adapted to 
cramp and crush the free spirit of the Gospel. 
But we have had no doubt that there were many of 


eation of saints; in one instance, declared that he did not 
deny, but would not positively affirm the decrees of the 
Council of Trent; in another, that he received the articles 
of the ereed of Pius IV, so far as they were repetitions of 
the decrees of that council. 

“Ineredible as it may seem, such was the madness of the 
hour, the Bishop and six of the presbyters decided to or- 
dain this candidate; are we surprised that Drs. Smith and 
Anthon, as faithful Protestant Clergymen, refused to give 
their sanction to such an act? The day of the ordination 
arrived—a most eventful day in the history of our Church. 
I was present at the scene. I remember the question of the 
Bishop, whether any one present knew any impediment in 
the way of the ordination, I remember how those two un- 
daunted men arose, and read their public protest. The or- 
dination proceeded. The two protesters left the Church. 
I remember the loud Amen of Bishop Ives, at the conclu- 
sion of the form of ordination, He was present in the chan- 
cel. Mr. Carey died a few months after his ordination. 
Five years later, Dr. Smith rested from his labors. The 
ordaining Bishop was suspended for unworthiness, the year 
after the ordination; and Bishop Ives entered the Church 


of Rome.” } 
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the intelligent and the good among the followers of 
the Lord Jesus, who regarded it conscientiously 
as the system prescribed in the Bible; and we 
have supposed that there were minds so formed 
that they would be better edified in connection 
with that form of religion than under a different 
method of organization. We think the time has 
now come to examine the influence of that system 
on evangelical religion; and in order to make 
our inquiry definite, we propose to inquire into 
the present position of the Evangelical, or as it is 
often called, the Low-Church party in the Episco- 
pal Church. Weshall inquire whether the objects 
at which they aim can be secured in that com- 
munion, or whether they do not necessarily meet 
with obstructions in the organization of the Epis- 
copal Church which will certainly prevent the 
accomplishment of those objects; whether there 
are not in their forms of worship things which 
will inevitably cramp and crush the free spirit of 
religion; and whether the Episcopal Church is 
not so organized as effectually to secure the ulti- 
mate ascendency of the objects aimed at by the 
High-Church party. In other words, the question 
is, whether Tractarianism is not a fair develop- 
ment of the system, and whether those views, if 
the present organization of that Church should be 
continued, are not destined to be ultimately 
triumphant. 

It is well known that there have been, perhaps 
from the commencement of its existence in this 
country, two parties in the Episcopal Church. 
These parties are generally known by the names 
of the High and the Low-Church, or as the latter 
prefer, we believe, to be called, the Evangelical 
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party. These parties have grown up, not from 
the nature of prelacy, or by any tendency in the 
Episcopal Church to foster the aims sought by 
the Evangelical party, but from the contact of 
Episcopacy with the spirit of our age, and with 
. the free developments of Christianity among the 
other denominations with whom Episcopalians 
come necessarily in contact. It is possible that 
the germs of these parties existed in the Episcopal 
Church in its incipient state in this country, but 
that which has now grown up into the Evangelical 
party, we suppose would have been suppressed by 
the overshadowing of the religion of forms, if it 
had not been excited and kindled by the reflected 
influence on the Episcopal Church of the views 
and objects of evangelical Christians in other 
denominations. It has been apparent that other 
denominations greatly surpassed the Episcopal 
Communion in zeal for those things specially 
commended in the New Testament; that they 
sought a more spiritual religion than had been 
common in the Episcopal Communion; that they 
aimed more to convert and save the souls of men; 
and that they sought, in methods that had the 
undoubted ‘sanction of the New Testament, to 
spread the Gospel around the globe. The ques- 
tion arose whether these objects could not be 
grafted on Episcopacy, and whether, without pro- 
ducing schism, and with the maintenance of the 
highest respect for prelacy and for the forms of re- 
ligion, it was not possible to introduce the evangeli- 
cal spirit into the bosom of the’ Episcopal Church, 
and to what was regarded as the nobleness, vener- 
ableness and authority of her ancient forms, add 
the life, and vigor, and elastic energy which reigns 
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with such power in other denominations. If so, 
it seems to have been supposed there might be 
urged in favor of prelacy all that is now urged 
from the necessity of the “apostolic succession ;” 
all the authority of the Fathers; all its boasted 
power to preserve the unity of the Church; and 
all the advantage derived from a staid and regu- 
lar organization, united with all that commends 
evangelical religion to the hearts and consciences 
of men. It is not to be denied that there have 
been and are still in the bosom of the Episcopal 
Church men who strive sincerely, and with a zeal 
not surpassed by those of other denominations, for 
the conversion of souls). They are men who 
would do honor to any cause, and whose life and 
labors would be a blessing to any communion. It 
is this party which have endeavored to engraft 
the spirit of evangelical religion on the forms of 
prelacy; and it is to their holy and devoted 
efforts that the result has already more than once 
occurred that the Episcopal Church has been in 
danger of being rent intwain. It is not that they 
have aimed at such a disruption, but it has been 
that kind of danger which would exist in a co- 
lossal statue of marble, that a fissure would be 
caused by applying intense heat to one portion and 
not to the other. It has required all the power 
of numbers, influence and prelatical authority on 
the part of the High-Church party, united with all . 
the veneration of the Low-Church party for the 
Church and her forms, to prevent such a rupture. 
Thus far this has been successful, and in every 
controversy of this kind the High-Church party 
have secured the victory, and the unity of the 
Church has been preserved. We think the his- 
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tory thus far furnishes an omen of most por- 
tentous character in regard to the issue of such 
contentions at present, and in all time to come. 
We have no expectation that the Low-Church 
party will ever gain the ascendency, or carry 
ultimately a single point. Our reasons for this 
_ opinion will be seen in the progress of our remarks. 

The present position of the parties in the Epis- 
copal Church is not determined precisely by the 
different views which characterize the High- 
Church and the Evangelical party. There has 
been, to some extent, a breaking up of the old 
lines of demarcation, and a somewhat modified 
arrangement. The controversy respecting Pusey- 
ism is not precisely the same as the controversy 
which has hitherto prevailed. To a superficial 
observer it might have been anticipated, perhaps, 
that the Low-Church party would have been 
found, without an exception, arrayed against the 
doctrines of the Tractarians, and that the High- 
Church portion would have been as uniformly 
friendly to the Oxford theology. But this, if we 
correctly understand the matter, has not been 
precisely the case. A portion of those who have 
been regarded as High-Church, have made as 
strenuous opposition to the advances of this sys- 
tem as has been witnessed in any other quarter; 
and some who have been regarded as leaders of 
the Evangelical party, have shown a decided 
inclination to vindicate the most arrogant form 
in which the spirit of the Oxford theology could 
manifest itself in this free country. Those of the 
High-Church, moreover, who have resisted these 
aggressions, have shown no more affinity for the 


Evangelical portion that they did before. In the 
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possible, but not probable event. of a rupture 
in the Episcopal Church, they would undoubtedly 
be found ranged with the friends of the Tractarian 
cause, no matter what their arrogance, and no 
matter how near they approximate to Rome, 
rather than with the Evangelical party. This 
they would do, not because they love Puseyism 
more, but because they love the Low-Church 
principle Jess. We apprehend, also, that if the 
question of a possible rupture should actually 
come up in the Episcopal Church, it would be 
found that what there is of the evangelical spirit 
in the other party would be suppressed or 
crushed, rather than that matters should come to 
such a result. Such is the inborn horror in the 
mind of a genuine Episcopalian at the very word 
schism, though the whole system of Episcopacy is 
a schism, of the worst kind, from the proper sense 
of the unity of the Church; such the love of 
forms, of peace and of order; such the desire not 
to expose themselves to the possible danger of 
vitiating the “succession ;” and such the belief, 
in spite of experience, that the free-born spirit of 
Christianity may live and breathe under all the 
incumbent pressure of those antiquated forms, and 
may move on to the conquest of the world, fettered 
and manacled as it must be, that these difficulties 
with Puseyism would be greatly diminished in 
their view, and that no one would dare to men- 
tion the word separation. 

But our business now is not directly with 
Puseyism. We wish to refer to the lines which 
existed before the slight irregularity in the ranks 
of the parties, caused by the prevalence of the 
Tractarian theology, occurred. The character- 
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istics of the two parties before the present diffi- 
culties arose in the Episcopal Church, we shall 
proceed to state as we understand them. 

The views of the High-Church party are 
accurately defined, and the points in which they 
differ from their Low-Church brethren, as well as 
from all the denominations of evangelical Chris- 
tians, are well understood. They have never 
made any secret of them, and have never pro- 
pounded them as if they wished to practice any 
concealment, or regarded them as mysteries to be 
made known only to the initiated. They hold, if 
we understand them aright, to the necessity of an 
actual, uninterrupted succession from the Apostles, 
in order to the validity of the ministry. They 
hold, that the ministry of the Church consists of 
three orders, and that the supremacy is in the 
Bishop; that all the power of ordaining is in 
him, and that no one has any right to officiate as 
a minister of religion in any form, except by 
virtue of the imposition of his hands. They hold, 
that to him alone appertains the right of con- . 
firmation, and that grace, quite desirable, if not 
essential to salvation, is conveyed by that rite. 
They hold, that there is no Church but the Epis- 
copal Church, and that in any other body of 
persons there is no valid ministry, and are no 
valid sacraments. They hold to the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, and to the efficacy of the 
sacraments by some kind of opus operatum. They 
hold, that those who have been baptized in a 
proper manner are to be brought to the Bishop 
and confirmed, as soon as they can say the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Catechism, and are to 
be admitted to the Church without any special 
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inquiry into their spiritual state, or without giv- 
ing any distinct evidence of a change of heart. 
They hold, that such is the efficacy of baptism 
thus administered, of confirmation, of the ob- 
servance of the eucharist, and of a connection 
with the true Apostolical Church, that by this 
process their salvation will be secure. 

They are opposed to revivals of religion, as 
the term is commonly employed; to prayer meet- 
ings; to “ night services,” and to all “ voluntary ” 
societies for the spread of the gospel. They utterly 
refuse, as a body, to give the Bible without the 
Prayer-book, and religiously abstain from all 
connection with any association for promoting 
any religious object out of connection with “the 
Church.” They take no part in a Bible, Sunday- 
school, tract, or missionary society, where per- 
sons of other denominations are concerned in the 
directorship, or where their appearance could be 
construed as an admission that other denomina- 
tions appertain to the Church of Christ. They 
are seen on no platform, mingling with other 
Christians in the promotion of the common cause, 
and neither by their contributions, their presence, 
nor their names, do they lend any countenance 
to any meeting or association which can be con- 
strued as a union of different denominations of 
Christians, for any object whatever. As members 
of the Church of Christ, as ministers of His 
religion, they hold that there can be no common 
ground on which they can meet others. As 
citizens, as neighbors, as friends of literature; as 
those who may be engaged in the business of 
mending a road, or building a bridge, they may 
be connected with others, because these things 
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cannot be Episcopally done; but they go no 
further. Not even in the temperance cause will 
they associate with others. Of this we know not 
exactly the reason, whether they are unfriendly 
to temperance principles themselves, or whether 
they regard temperance as a part of religion, and 
consider that it is not desirable to promote it, 
except, somehow, through the apostolic succession. 
We do not recollect that they have given to the 
public an opportunity of forming an opinion on 
these points. 

As a consequence of these views, they regard 
all other associations of men, however numerous 
and respectable, as left “to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God.” They are, in this respect, on the 
same platform with the Jew and the Mussulman; 
the Japanese and the Caffrarian. From the true 
Church they are “ dissenters.” They are without 
valid ordinances, without a valid ministry, and 
without the promises. They meet in conventicles, 
not in churches; they listen to the arguings of 
laymen, not to the teachings of the authorized 
ministers of religion. They are sprinkled in 
infancy or immersed in riper years, by those who 
have no authority for doing either; they partake 
of bread and wine which in nowise differs from 
common bread and wine, except that they are 
partaken in smaller quantities, and in a “ meeting- 
house;” they are ministered unto by those who 
would commit sacrilege by putting on the surplice 
or by going into a pulpit duly consecrated ; and 
they are buried in ground that has never been 
consecrated, and by those who, as they have no 
right to address the living in the name of Christ, 
have no right to officiate at the graves of = dead. 
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They may, indeed, be saved, but who may not be? 
God is merciful, and they have the same chance 
of salvation that the better part of the heathen 
have, and no other. These, if we understand 
them, are the leading views of the High-Church 
party. We have designed not to do injustice to 
them, and we have the means of substantiating 
the correctness of this representation by the 
highest authorities in the Episcopal Church.* 
The views of the Low-Church or Evangelical 
party are not less accurately defined. In most 
of those things which characterize the High- 
Church, they are united with them. They are 
not “a whit behind the chiefest” of that party in 


* To the view here presented, that the tendency of the 
High-Church opinions is to “‘ unchurch ” all others, justice 
requires that we should notice one exception. It is the 
only one which has fallen under our observation. It is 
that of the Rt. Rev. H. U. Onderdonk, D. D., of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania. He says (Tract on Episcopacy), “‘ By the 
present writer this consequence [that of unchurching other 
denominations] is not allowed.” He states no reasons why 
it is not allowed, nor does he attempt to show how this 
admission of the fact that others are not unchurched is con- 
sistent with certain principles which he has laid down. We 
have never been able to make out the consistency of the 
admission with the views which he defends in that ‘* Tract,”? 
and we merely record it as a fact which we regard as an 
exception to the general views of that party. Wesee no 
way of explaining it, except by ascribing it to the prompt- 
ings of a benevolent heart, which shrank from the con- 
clusion to which his reasoning was tending, and which led 
him to express the feeling of kindness, even at the sacrifice 
of logic. Such an expression of feeling we will always 
honor, wherever we find it. We only wish, as the feeling 
is undoubtedly right, that the logic in the Tract had been 
such as would have been consistent with it. Is that logie 
likely to be correct, which would require a man either to 
suppress such a feeling, or to give vent to it in the face of 
all his reasoning? 
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the belief of the Apostolic Succession ; in glorify- 
ing the Prayer-book; in attachment io “the 
Church ;” in the faith that a valid ministry is 
found only in connection with prelacy; and in 
strenuous endeavors to promote the interests of 
the Episcopal sect. They do no more than the 
highest Puseyite would do, in recognizing the 
ministers of another denomination as authorized to 
preach the gospel or to administer the sacraments. 
They never invite them to preach, and never 
appear with them in any such connection as to 
show that they regard them as the ministers of the 
Lord Jesus. They recognize their baptism no 
- more, we believe, than they would that of laymen, 
and, in common with their High-Church brethren, 
they expect that those who come among them 
from other churches, if private members, will sub- 
mit to the rite of confirmation ; if ministers, that 
they will abjure their former ordination, and 
submit to the imposition of the hands of the 
prelate. We do not know that in a single instance 
they have ever protested against this as improper, 
-or even hinted that they regarded the previous 
ordination as differing in any way from lay- 
ordination. While they allow one who has been 
ordained by Papal hands to minister at their 
altars without being re-ordained, and offer no 
remonstrance against it, we suppose that there is 
not a Low-Church minister in this land who 
would not be shocked if a Presbyterian minister 
should be admitted to the rank of a “ priest,” or 
even of a “deacon,” without being re-ordained. 
We think, too, that they are as zealous for the 
Episcopal Church, and for its upbuilding, as any 
High-Churchman can be. It is an ae never 
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lost sight of by an Episcopalian, and whatever 
may be the place in which he is ranked in his 
controversy between the High and Low-Church, 
or in the disputes respecting the Oxford theology, 
and whatever may be the style of his intercourse 
with other denominations, the obligation to re- 
member the interests of the Episcopal Church is 
never for a moment forgotten. 

But with these views, the Low-Churchman has 
endeavored to blend certain others in which he 
greatly diverges from his High-Church brethren, 
and in which he assimilates himself to other 
denominations. He does not believe in the 
efficacy of forms for justification. He does not 
believe in baptismal regeneration. He holds to 
the doctrine of regeneration by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit ; in justification solely by faith ; in 
sanctification, not by any opus operatum of the 
sacraments, but by the word and Spirit of God; 
in the necessity of spiritual religion; in the 
duties of a holy life; in the obligations of steady 
self-denial and a separation from the world. He 
holds that they who come to the Lord’s table - 
should be converted as a qualification, not that 
they should come to be converted. He claims 
the right of not “ bringing those to the bishop to 
be confirmed,” whom he does not regard as hay- 
ing evidence of true conversion. He would guard 
the Church from the admission to its ordinances 
of any who do not give evidence of true piety. 

The Low-Churchman is, in general, a Calvinist, 
and frequently of the highest order. He preaches 
the humbling doctrines of the cross, and adyocates 
the lofty themes of divine sovereignty in the sal- 
vation of men. 
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The Low-Churchman believes in the necessity 
of special efforts for the salvation of men. He 
believes that prayer meetings are adapted to 
promote the edification of believers, and to secure 
the salvation of sinners. He is no enemy of 
“night meetings,” and is so much the friend of 
“protracted efforts,” that he unites cheerfully in 
“associations ’”’* with his own brethren, and in 
Episcopal churches, and seeks to turn the bad 
and unauthorized arrangements of his own Church, 
for the observance of saints’ days and especially 
of Lent, into a series of protracted preaching 
efforts to promote revivals of religion. 

The Low-Churchman is one who is willing to 
act with the friends of religion, where he can 
meet them on common ground. He is willing to 
engage in the circulation of the Bible, though it 
have not the Prayer-book attached to it, reserv- 
ing his zeal for the latter to be manifested 
through a society in his own Church specially 
organized for that purpose, and reserving to him- 
self the right to manifest as much zeal for that 
as shall seem to him to be meet. He is willing to 


* “ Associations”? were voluntary reunions or meetings 
of a purely religious character, at which the neighboring 
Evangelical ministers of the P. E. Church, with such cler- 
gymen, living at a distance, who were in sympathy with the 
design of such services, and who were acceptable preachers, 
as might be invited, assembled and conducted the exercises. 
The people usually attended in very encouraging numbers, 
and much good was effected. From about 1850 they began 
to decline, or become more Ecclesiastical in their character, 
merging into what are known as “Convyocations,” “ Mis- 
sions,” and “ Conferences,” in all of which ministers of 
Evangelical and High-Church views were joined, and from 
which distinctively Evangelical preaching gradually dis- 
appeared. At the present time (1875) efforts are success- 
fully in progress to revive the old “ pe seaccace 
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act with others in the distribution of tracts on the 
common topics of religion, and in the establish- 
ment of Sabbath schools, even should they not be 
connected with the Episcopal denomination. In 
the cause of temperance, of the Sabbath, of pro- 
moting the gospel among seamen, and in oppo- 
sition to the arrogancy and the aggressions of the 
Papacy, he will meet with other Christians in the 
same committee-room, or on the same platform, 
but never as clergymen, or in such a way as to 
imply that those with whom he associates are to 
be regarded as authorized ministers of the gospel. 

We see thus, in the Episcopal Church, two 
distinct classes of men; classes that must, from 
the nature of the case, come in frequent collision. 
We propose now to examine the position of the 
latter class, especially in regard to their relation 
to their own Church, and to the question whether 
they can ever succeed in the objects at which they 
aim. We regard the question as one of great 
interest and importance, not doubtful in our minds 
as to the issue, but as a struggle throwing light 
on the nature of religion, and as adapted to aid 
us in determining whether prelacy is the form of 
religion that is revealed in the New Testament. 
If the experiment should be successful, it would 
do something to make us less doubtful whether 
the ministry was organized with “the three 
orders ;” if it always has been and must be a 
failure, it is to us a clear demonstration that the 
Church was organized on some other foundation. 

We need not say, that in the main our sym- 
pathies are wholly with the Low-Church party. 
With the aim of the other party we have none; 
but the Low-Church party, so far as they differ 
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from their brethren in the Episcopal communion, 
are aiming at the same objects as all the rest of 
the evangelical world, and are endeavoring to 
promote those views of religion which we believe 
will ultimately triumph. The question with us is 
not whether the objects at which they thus aim 
are right, and will ultimately be somehow secured 
on the earth, but whether the Episcopal Church 
can be imbued with these principles, and whether 
they will triumph in the controversies which in- 
evitably arise in their own denomination. Now, 
in reference to this question, we shall state free- 
ly some views which seem to us to put this ques- 
tion to rest. 

The first is, that the object at which they aim 
has never yet been accomplished. The experi- 
ence of the world has been against it. We state 
a position here which we think is the result of all 
experiments, and which we challenge the advo- 
cates of Episcopacy to refute. It is, THAT IT HAS 
NEVER BEEN POSSIBLE PERMANENTLY TO CON- 
NECT THE RELIGION OF FORMS WITH EVANGELI- 
CAL RELIGION; or, what amounts to the same 
thing, that the Episcopal mode of worship has 
never been permanently blended with the objects 
at which the Low Churchman aims. We will 
first refer to a few facts sustaining this position. 
We shall then take occasion to show why it is 
80. 
The attempt to unite the religion of forms with 
the gospel, has often been made. There have 
been good men connected with every form of 
worship. There have been, in all ages of the 
Church, men who have maintained the doctrines 
of grace; men who believed in all that consti- 
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tutes evangelical religion; men holding to the 
entire depravity of men, the doctrine of regen- 
eration by the agency of the Holy Spirit, the 
necessity of holy living and of a close walk with 
God, who have endeavored to unite these 
things with the religion of forms. There 
have been, as there are now, those who 
have been warm friends of prayer meetings, 
and of revivals, and of efforts to spread the gospel 
around the world, who have sighed for the spirit 
of freedom amidst the pompous and imposing 
ceremonials of such a religion. They have loved 
sincerely the forms of religion; and they have 
loved, with an ardor which nothing could ex- 
tinguish, the pure doctrines of grace, and the 
holy aspirations of Christianity. ‘Trained in the 
bosom of a Church prescribing pomp and splen- 
dor in publie worship, they have brought to its 
favor all the prejudices of education ; accustomed 
to use a Prayer-book from childhood, they love 
it as they do the home and the companions of 
their youth ; sincerely believing that Episcopacy 
is the mode of worship prescribed in the New 
Testament, they have been bound to it by all the 
strength of conscience ; or in lands where this is 
prescribed by statute, and where it is the religion 
of the State, they have felt that everything of a 
temporal nature depended on adhesion to it, and 
have sincerely desired its perpetuity. At the . 
same time they have loved evangelical religion. 
They have believed that it is the religion of the 
Bible. They have not doubted that it would 
finally prevail. They have sought, therefore, to 
diffuse its spirit through the bosom of the Episco- 
pal Church. What now has been the lesson which 
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history has taught us in regard to the relation of 
the religion of forms to evangelical religion? 

The Jewish religion, in the time of the Saviour, 
was a religion of forms. It had a strong resem- 
blance, in many respects, to Episcopacy, and, 
indeed, Episcopacy has avowedly borrowed much 
from it, and often defends itself by a reference to 
the divinely appointed pomp and pageantry of 
the temple service. There were, in the time of 
the Saviour, as there always had been, some pure 
worshipers of God in connection with that system ; 
for Zacharias and Simeon, Anna, Elizabeth, and 
Mary, were of that number. But the Saviour 
originated the Evangelical system, and detached 
it at once, wholly and forever, from the Jewish 
forms. He severed his whole Church from it; 
required his people to come out of it ; pronounced 
his gospel to be free, and never meant that its 
freedom should be cramped by the religion of 
forms. The rites which he appointed for his reli- 
gion were as few as possible, and the most simple 
that can be conceived. He designated but two 
as permanent rites in the Church, nor did he ap- 
point any other that can with any propriety be 
designated as “ sacraments,” even tf these should be. 
The two which he specified are Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and we venture to say that if 
every form of religion ever propounded among 
men were examined, two more simple or unosten- 
tatious rites could not be found. As the rites 
themselves, also, are the extreme of simplicity, so 
he made everything about them as plain as they 
possibly could be. He prescribed no baptismal 
font of massive gold, silver, or marble; but the 
water taken from a running stream, MS from a 
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fountain bursting forth in the desert, would an- 
swer all the purposes of the emblem. He ordained 
no splendid communion-service to contain the 
symbols of his body and blood; but the plainest 
cup and platter would suit the design. As these 
rites are as simple as possible, so it was reason- 
able to suppose that they would be as remote as 
any could be from abuse. They are the last 
things on which it could be conceived to be possi- 
ble to rear a gorgeous superstructure of spiritual 
pomp and power. Who could have imagined 
that the simple rite of water baptism could ever 
be magnified into the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation, or could become the instrument of 
giving dignity and supremacy to the holy hands 
that were appointed to administer it, and thus 
of sustaining the arrogant claims of a priesthood 
in the religion of forms, and be so tortured by the 
“cunning craftiness” of men, as to be a substi- 
tute for the regenerating influences of the Holy 
Spirit? And what finite mind could have an- 
ticipated the history of the Lord’s Supper? Who 
could have foreseen what the simple emblems of 
bread and wine would be made to become when 
attached to a religion of forms, and what use 
would be made of them in banishing evangelical 
religion from the world? Who could have im- 
agined that they would become the principal sup- 
port of the most extraordinary claims ever set up 
by a priesthood over men; that the doctrine — 
would be gravely taught and believed, that by 
words of ceremony they would be changed into 
“the very body and blood, the soul and divinity 
of the Son of God ;” that they would yet be borne 
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along in gorgeous procession, and that prises 
and kings would prostrate themselves before 
them; and that the power of making this won- 
derful transmutation would be supposed to give 
to one class of men a sanctity above all others, 
and a mysterious connection with the. Deity else- 
where unknown among mortals? If rites so 
simple, and so little susceptible of abuse, have 
been thus made the means of excluding the 
agency of the Holy Spirit from the soul, and of 
establishing the power of the most mighty hier- 
archy on earth, we see one reason why Christ es- 
tablished no more, and why his whole arrange- 
ment was such as most effectually to detach his 
religion from all connection with the religion of 
forms. The Jewish religion, eminently a religion 
of forms, accomplished its object in separating 
that people from all others, and-in adumbrating 
a future spiritual system. It was adapted to the 
age of the world during which it was designed to 
continue, and to the purpose of preparing for a 
better system, and though it is undeniable that 
there were holy men under that system, yet its 
history served, among other instructive lessons, to 
teach its own tendency to sink into heartless cere- 
mony, and the difficulty of maintaining spiritual 
religion in connection with forms; and the 
Saviour, therefore, detached his religion from it 
forever. As soon as possible, the Jewish altar 
was thrown down, the priests were disrobed of 
their gorgeous vestments, the smoke of incense 
ceased to ascend, and the temple itself was de- 
molished, to be built no more. The spirit of the 


gospel separated from forms then, nor was it ever 
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to be united with the pomp and ceremonies of 
the ancient worship.* 

From the days of Constantine, Christianity be- 
came a religion of forms. But where was the 
spirit of the gospel ? Where, during the dark ages, 
did it live! Has it ever been known in perma- 
nent connection with the Papal communion, or 
in the Greek, the Armenian, or the Nestorian 
churches? Ja all these churches the religion of 
forms has prevailed, and still prevails, and their 
history has been characterized by an almost en- 
tire separation from the spirit of Christianity. 
There has been no permanent connection, and if 
under the influences of the Spirit of God, there 
has been at any time a reviving spirit of piety, 
after a few efforts to diffuse itself through the 
cold and slumbering Church, it has either died 
away, or withdrawn where it could breathe the 
air of freedom. To see this, let a few facts be 
submitted to the attention of candid men. 

Far back in the history of the Papal commu- 
nion, there was a reviving spirit of the gospel. 
Some pure spirits arose, imbued with the same 
love of Christ, and feeling the same power of re- 
ligion, which prevailed in the days of the Apos- 
tles ; but could they blend their religion with the 
prevailing religion of forms? They withdrew, 
and in the peaceful valleys of Piedmont the 


* Tt may be stated here, as a general principle, that a re- 
ligion of forms naturally and inevitably separates its adhe- 
rents from people practicing a religion which is free.- In 
the Reformed Episcopal Church it is laid down as a funda- 
mental principle that the Liturgical forms, one and all, arenot 
imperative, shall not prevent or interfere with freedom in 
prayer and in service. Hence they can unite with other 
denominations. 
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“Waldenses worshiped God “in spirit and in 
truth,” until the fires of martyrdom were lighted 
on all their hills and through all their vales, by 
the advocates of the religion of forms, and 
Rome succeeded in nearly exterminating them. 

Again the spirit of vital piety was rekindled in 
the bosom of the Papal Church. Simultaneous- 
ly, and without concert, a heavenly influence 
breathed upon the souls of Zwingle, of Luther, 
of Melancthon, and of Farel. They were all in 
the bosom of the Papal church; all had been 
reared in connection with the religion of forms; 
all had everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
a separation; and all, by a separation, exposed 
themselves to the thunders of the Vatican—the 
fearful power that could shake the thrones of 
princes and cause monarchs to turn pale in their 
palaces—and to the terrors of the civil arm. Yet, 
with every inducement to remain in the bosom of 
the Papal communion, arising from education, 
from their belief of the heavenly origin of the 
Papacy, from the love of peace, and from the 
dread of martyrdom, an attempt to blend the 
spirit of the gospel that now filled their hearts 
with holy fire with the cold spirit of the religion 
of forms, was hopeless—and hence the Reform- 
ation. In Germany, in Switzerland, and in 
France, as far as the Reformation extended, 
there was a final separation of the two, nor was 
there any power of argument, or art, or interest, 
or arms, that could there unite them. 

In England the experiment was to be tried in 
another manner, and with a much better prospect 
ot success. It was the experiment that was 
made under Henry vin, Edward vi, and 
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Elizabeth. There was the genuir> spirit of the 
Reformation in the Anglican Church. It reigned 
not, indeed, either in the heart of Heury or 
Elizabeth, but it did in the heart of Edward, and 
more illustriously still in the hearts of Latimer, Rid- 
ley, Bradford and Cranmer, and with these men 
there was a sincere effort to blend the two togeth- 
er. There was every facility for making the 
experiment in as satisfactory a manner as possi- 
ble. Everything in the protection of the laws, in 
the power of talent, eloquence, learning and piety, 
that could be demanded for the successful prose- 
cution of the effort, existed, nor could circum- 
stances ever be well imagined that were more fa- 
vorable to success. What was the result? It is 
before the world, and the world has it by heart. 
The Puritan spirit gradually rose and increased. 
It became chafed, and galled, and was impatient, 
under the fetters of form. It sighed for freedom ; 
and in a single day two thousand of the best men 
in the English Church left their livings—exposed 
themselves to poverty, persecution, and imprison- 
ment—only because the spirit of the gospel could 
not be permanently blended with the religion 
of forms. Part of those men went to prison; all 
were subjected to privations and sorrows in their 
external circumstances ; but the evangelical spirit 
was free, and the *‘ Church” was left a cold, dead, 
dull, formal thing. The vital power of the Epis- 
copal communion had withdrawn, and there were 
no earthly temptations that could ever again in- 
duce the Puritan to seek a union with the religion 
of forms. The experiment had been made 
under the most advantageous circumstances pos- 
sible, and it was decisive. 
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A portion of the band of Puritans, driven from 
their country to Holland, and then across the 
ocean, found a refuge on the Rock of Plymouth, 
and gave their religion to this great western 
world. Here all was free and vast. A bound- 
less territory was spread out before them, and . 
they laid the foundation of a religious system 
which they intended should be forever separated 
from a religion of forms. Its effect is seen in the 
religious activity and zeal, the intelligence and 
order, the revivals, and the efforts to spread the 
gospel abroad, which distinguish our republic 
among the nations of the earth. 

But the history of the religion of forms in our 
father-land is not completed. The separating of 
the Puritans had left the Church a dry, cold, 
dead thing. Again, however, God visited that 
Church with the special influences of the Holy 
Spirit, and there was a reviving and a quickening 
spirit of religion. God breathed upon the heart 
of the Wesleys, and of Fletcher, and of White- 
field, and fired them with as devoted a zeal as 
had ever warmed the bosom of a Puritan. They 
were in the Church, and were converted when con- 
nected with it. They loved it. They shrank 
back from the very thought of a separation. 
John Wesley lived, and labored, and prayed 
night and day that he might not separate himself 
from the Church in which he was reared, but 
that there might be diffused through all that 
communion the spirit of evangelical religion. 
Never was there a more honest, vigorous, 
or persevering effort to unite the spirit of 
the gospel with the religion of forms, but in vain. 
That vital part of the Church of England which 
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had been quickened by the Spirit of God, in spite 
of every effort to bind them together, drew off by 
itself, breathing the air of freedom and spreading 
the heavenly fire over continents. 

Until the present time, the result of the experi- 
ment has been uniform. The religion of forms 
has never been permanently blended with the 
gospel. The experiment is again making in our 
Jand and in our father-land, with what result is 
a matter of great interest to the whole Christian 
world, but what that result will be no one can 
reasonably doubt. That there should be out- 
breaks and collisions; that the love of revivals 
and of prayer-meetings, and the purpose to min- 
gle with other denominations in great efforts to 
spread the knowledge of the truth, should bring 
the patrons of these things into conflict with the 
High-Church party, is to be expected. They are 
the regular results of the existing state of things 
in the Episcopal Church, and they cannot be 
avoided. Such conflicts will arise, and however 
much they may be suppressed for a time, and 
however all parties may unite in singing peans to 
the “unity” of the Church, yet the elements of 
collision, like the pent-up fires of the volcano, 
rage within. To keep these elements under; to 
prevent entire separation and a prostration of the 
whole fabric, requires all the power of authority 
on the one side, and all the yielding of a Chris- 
tian spirit on the other, and a devout attachment 
to prelacy in both. It is the spirit of the gospel 
struggling in bonds and sighing for freedom. The 
present state of the Episcopal Church is but the 
acting over again of scenes which have been 
played from the beginning. The spirit of truth 
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will not be bound. It does not breathe and act 
freely when fettered with forms. It cannot go 
forth freely to the conquest of the souls of men, 
or the subjugation of the world. If it lives, it 
will be the spirit of the apostles—unfettered by 
forms ; the spirit of the Waldenses, of Wickliffe, 
of Luther, of Farel; of the Puritans, of Wesley, 
of Whitefield. Every controversy thus far 
waged, where the spirit of the gospel has come in 
conflict with the religion of forms, has had one of 
two results—either the spirit of the gospel is sup- 
pressed and dies away, or the one is severed from 
the other, never to beunited again. They never have 
been, they never can be, permanently blended. 
Such, it requires little sagacity to foresee, must be 
the result of the present controversy between the 
two great parties in the Episcopal Church. It is 
just a struggle, whether the love of prelacy, and 
the cry of unity, and the power of numbers and 
of wealth, and the influence of the “bishops,” 
shall be sufficient to crush the rising spirit of the 
gospel; or whether there will be vital energy, 
and independence, and the love of the pure doc- 
trines of the gospel, enough to break away from 
all this, and be free. We should rejoice in the 
latter result; we anticipate the former, and we 
fear the Episcopal Church will still continue to 
be “ one.”* 


* The actual history of the events which have occurred 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church during the past five 
years, 1870-1875, could not be more concisely epitomized 
than by the last two sentences. In all the struggles and 
conflicts of opinion which took place at Evangelical anni- 
yersaries, at conferences, and in associations, no reference 
to separation was mentioned, or alluded to as a possible con- 
tingency or result of any disappointment to ena relief, 
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We have thus stated one truth, as it seems to 
us, of great importance, in regard to the position 
of the Evangelical party in the Episcopal Church, 
and to the probable result of their struggles. In 
illustrating the nature of their relative position, 
and the difficulties with which they have to con- 
tend, we now proceed to remark that they are 
compelled to use a liturgy which counteracts the 
effect of their teaching. We have stated, that 
they are no less sincerely attached to the Prayer- 
book, and no less disposed to laud its excellence 
above all other uninspired productions, than the 
most staunch defender of High-Church principles. 
And yet, what is the effect of the perpetual use 
of this book on an attempt to diffuse evangelical 
doctrines through the Episcopal Church. 


or as a means of obtaining freedom. Whatever else was 
done or attempted, unity must be preserved, and loyalty to 
the Church maintained. The utmost that those disposed to 
be reformers proclaimed as their ultimatum was a revision 
of the Prayer-book, to be effected within the denomination. 
And the urging of this measure, and the combination to 
effect it, were attended with coldness, with opposition, with 
intense odium, even by Evangelical men. And when Bishop 
Cummins, in 1873, withdrew from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and with several Presbyters and Laymen pro- 
ceeded to organized the Reformed Episcopal Church, the 
movement was assailed, impeded and denounced by lead- 
ing and representative Evangelical men. The Evangelical 
press, with one exception, disapproved of, condemned, dis- 
paraged the measure as a means of reform, and up to the 
ey time (1875) they continue to avoid, to ostracise, to 
epreciate, and to stand aloof from, the effective, practical, 
and reasonably successful carrying out of the changes 
which, in many cases and during numerous years, they have 
desired to bring about. Evangelical men are showing a 
revulsion of feeling, a reaction of conduct, a spirit willing 
to sacrifice principle to outward unity ; the Church is “ one,” 
and Evangelical men are becoming “ better Churchmen.” 
Fulfillment has proved the correctness of the author’s ra- 
oiteniation. fee Appendix, page 2. % 
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We do not propose now to go into an examina- 
tion of the general characteristics of the Prayer- 
book. We propose to look at it only with refer- 
ence to the subject before us. 

The prescription to use the liturgy in the wor- 
ship of God is binding religiously on all the min- 
isters and members of the Episcopal Church. The 
whole service for public worship, for marriages, 
for baptisms, for funerals, is prescribed. Every 
prayer to be offered is set down: every portion of 
Scripture to be read is designated, and every ad- 
dress, with the single exception of the sermon, is 
already composed. At a baptism, a marriage, or 
a funeral, it does not appear, from the canons, 
that a minister is to be allowed either to offer an 
extemporaneous prayer, or to make an extempo- 
rary address. Even the form of prayer ina fam- 
ily is prescribed, and the “master or mistress, 
having called together as many of the family as 
can conveniently be present, is to say as follows” 
—morning and evening. The directions for pub- 
lic worship are all positive and explicit. “The 
minister shall begin the morning prayer by read- 
ing one or more of the following portions of 
Scripture.” “Then the minister shall say;” 
“the people shall answer here.” ‘“ Then the min- 
ister shall kneel and say the Lord’s prayer ;” 
“then likewise he shall say ;” “then shall be said 
or sung the following anthem ;” “then shall fol- 
low a portion of the Psalms ;” “ then shall be read 
the first lesson according to the table or calen- 
dar,” and “ before every lesson the minister shall 
say, Here beginneth such a chapter, or verse of 
such a chapter, of such a book ”—and so on to 


the end of the Prayer-book. All the discretion 
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which is allowed appears to be in the choice of 
some half a dozen “collects” of half a dozen 
lines each; that at the end of the Venite, Bene- 
dicite, Jubilate, Benedictus, Cantate Domino, 
etc., there “may be said or sung the Gloria 
Patri ;” that he has a choice between two forms 
of the creed—a longer and a shorter form—and 
that he may introduce into the morning service 
more or less of the quite tedious communion ser- 
vice. With these unimportant discretionary 
powers, the prescriptions are absolute, and the de- 
sign was undoubtedly to render the service of the 
Church wholly uniform. There is no discretion 
given in regard to extemporary prayer. There 
is no permission on any occasion to go beyond 
what is written down. If there is any special 
emergency requiring a form of prayer different 
from any which are printed, it is proper to wait 
until it can be prepared in the authorized quarter 
and sent down to the inferior clergy. There is 
no permission to hold prayer meetings, and the 
liturgy does not contemplate any such thing as 
a prayer meeting. There is not even permission 
given to the minister to select and read a portion 
of Scripture that shall have any relation to the 
subject of his discourse. If his text should be, 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son,” and the “lesson” for that day 
should happen to be that chapter of the book of 
Chronicles which commences thus, “ Adam, Sheth, 
Enos, Kenan, Mahalaleel, Jered, Henoch, Methu- 
seleh, Lamech,” all that the minister is to do, is to 
say, “‘ here beginneth such a chapter,” and read on. 

We are aware that the Low-Church party 
do sometimes hold prayer meetings, and that 
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occasionally an extemporary prayer is offer- 
_ ed after sermon, and we will do them the justice 
to say, that so far as we have heard, their prayers 
are models of a simple, pure, and holy worship, 
and are such as to prompt irresistibly to the ex- 
pression of regret that they are not permitted by 
their book to pour out their souls in this manner, 
and that they are fettered by forms. But we be- 
lieve that they themselves regard such prayers, 
and such prayer meetings, as a departure from 
the prescribed mode of worship. We know that 
the High-Church party consider them a direct 
violation of the prescribed rules of the Church. 
We consider them as wholly unauthorized by the 
Church. We see no permission of such things ; 
we see no latitude of discretion in regard to 
such things; we believe that such a thing as a 
prayer meeting, where extemporary prayer should 
be offered, and especially by laymen, is a thing 
not contemplated by the canons of the Episcopal 
Church. 

What, then, is the inevitable tendency of the con- 
stant use of the liturgy according to the manner 
prescribed? Or, which amounts to the same 
thing, so far as the subject before us is con- 
cerned, what must be the effect of its use, even as 
it is employed by the Low-Church party, in 
regard to the preaching of evangelical doctrines ? 
They hold, we have conceded, the great doctrines 
of grace. They teach the necessity of regenera- 
tion by the agency of the Holy Spirit. They in- 
sist on the doctrine of justification by faith. 
They are friendly to revivals of religion, Do the 
arrangements in the liturgy harmonize with 
these efforts? So far from it, we think, that 
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their teaching and the Prayer-book come into 
perpetual conflict; and where the Prayer-book 
is to be perpetually used, the result of such a con- 
flict cannot be doubtful. 

We do not advert now to the fact, though we 
might do it, that preaching in the Episcopal 
Church is quite a secondary thing, and that the 
arrangement is so made as to allow it to produce 
as little effect as possible. A whole hour of the 
service, if performed with any degree of solemni- 
ty, is occupied inevitably with the prayers and 
other forms of devotion. After this protracted 
and wearisome service, it cannot be supposed 
that the mind will be in a very desirable state to 
listen to a sermon of any considerable length. 
The ordinary length of Episcopal sermons—from — 
fifteen to twenty minutes—we regard as in entire | 
accordance with the arrangements in the Episco- 
pal Church; a sermon of fifty minutes or an hour 
becomes intolerable. In another communion— 
the mother of Episcopacy—the pulpit is placed 
in a corner of the church; in the Episcopal 
Church the sermon is designed to occupy the 
same relative position.* 

* Tt cannot be denied that those ministers in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church who have felt a special and urgent 
desire to make preaching their main work haye been hin- 
dered by the length and multiplicity of the liturgical ser- 
vices which must precede the sermon, There has been 
added the increasing taste for prolonged musical services, 
and the introduction of artistic and highly cultivated per- 
formances which infringe upon the time devoted to preach- 
ing and render a limitation imperative. Various expedi- 
ents have been tried to solve the difficulty, but the preyail- 
ing taste for long, varied, and ornate liturgical services, 
attended with symbolism and decorations tending to please 
and satisfy the ease-loving disposition of the people, ren- 
dered all omissions and accommodations unsatisfactory. 
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But the difficulties encountered by the Evan- 
gelical party lie deeper than this. We mean, 
that they are compelled perpetually to use a liturgy 
which counteracts all their teaching. The liturgy 
is opposed to the views of the Low-Church Epis- 
copalian, and to the whole influence of his teach- 
ing, and is a constant influence. To some of the 
views thus constantly brought before the people 
in the Prayer-book, opposed to the Evangelical 
teaching, we will now advert. 

There is, first, the doctrine of Baptismal Re- 
generation, a doctrine which we regard as the 
undoubted teaching of the Prayer-book, and 
which presents a constantly counteracting in- 
fluence to the doctrine of the necessity of a change 
of heart by the agency of the Holy Spirit 
accompanying the truth. The doctrine of the 
Prayer-book is, that a child that is baptized in 
the proper manner, is “ regenerated by the Holy 
Ghost.” The language of the liturgy on this 
subject is as explicit as language can be, and we 
have never seen any explanation by the advo- 
cates of Low-Church views, which seemed to us 
to have the least degree of plausibility. The 
language on this subject, in respect to the public 
baptism of infant children, is the following: The 
“minister,” after the baptism and making the 


The manifested desire to have the sermon brief reacted upon 
the preachers, and, disappointed in a noble aim, they have 
yielded to the inevitable, and have shown the effect in very 
general hortatory or ethical discourses. The General Con- 
vention of 1874 granted some relief in this direction, by 
allowing a division of the services, and authorizing it, under 
certain diocesan regulations, But it is thought that the 
prevailing and educated taste of the denomination will not 
render it practicable or popular to omit any Pee: 
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sign of the cross, is commanded to “say ”—‘ See- 
ing now, dearly beloved, that this child is re- 
generate, and grafted into the body of Christ’s 
Church, let us give thanks unto Almighty God 
for these benefits,” ete.—‘ We yield thee hearty 
thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath pleased 
thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit, 
to receive him for thine own child by adoption, 
and to incorporate him into thy holy Church.” 
The same doctrine is expressed in reference to the 
private “baptism of children.” After the bap- 
tism, and the sign of the cross, the “ minister ”-1s 
directed also to “ say ”—“ this child is regenerate, 
and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church,’— 
and in like manner to give thanks, “that it hath 
pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy 
Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own child 
by adoption, and to incorporate him into thy holy 
Church.” But this doctrine, that by baptism 
there is regenerating grace bestowed by the Holy 
Spirit, is held not only in reference to infants 
and children, but if possible, still more clearly in 
reference to “those of riper years.” In the 
canonical directions on this subject, we find in 
the Prayer-book the following things. (1.) The 
people are told that “ all men are conceived and 
born in sin,” that none can enter into the king- 
dom of God, except they be regenerate and born 
anew of water and of the Holy Ghost,” and are 
exhorted to “call upon God the Father, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that of his bounteous 
goodness he will grant to these persons that which 
by nature they cannot have, that they may be 
baptized with water and the Holy Ghost.” (2.) 
The following prayers are then directed to be 
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offered. “Mercifully look upon these thy ser- 
vants; wash them, and sanctify them with the 
Holy Ghost; that they being delivered from thy 
wrath, may be received into the ark of Christ’s 
Church.” And again: “Give thy Holy Spirit to 
these persons, that they may be born again, and be 
made heirs of everlasting salvation, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (3.) After baptism, and the 
sign of the cross, the minister is directed to say :— 
“ Seeing now, dearly beloved, that these persons are 
regenerate, and grafted into the body of Christ’s 
Church, let us give thanks unto Almighty God 
for these benefits.” ‘The thanksgiving then fol- 
lows, and then this prayer. “Give thy Holy 
Spirit to these persons; that, being now born 
again, and made heirs of everlasting salvation 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, they may continue 
thy servants,” etc. Here is a regular order in 
the teachings, prayers, and thanksgivings, all 
implying the doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, and all implying that that regeneration, is 
accomplished by the Holy Ghost. There is the 
exhortation to the people to pray for this, then 
the prayer actually offered for it, and then a 
solemn form of thanksgiving that it has been 
done. And that this is the true teaching of the 
liturgy on this subject, and that the meaning is 
not, as some Episcopalians have endeavored to 
show, that the word “regeneration” here means 
a mere “change of state,” or a transition from 
the world into the Church, seems to us to be 
perfectly clear, for, (1.) Such is not the meaning 
of the Scripture terms, “regeneration,” and 
“being born again,” employed in this service. In 


the Bible they cannot be understood to have this 
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meaning, and there is no evidence that the 
framers of the liturgy meant to depart from the 
Scripture usage. (2.) The regeneration here 
spoken of is not a mere “change of state or 
relation.” It is a change of regeneration by the 
Holy Ghost. This is what is prayed for, what is 
taught as having been accomplished, and that for 
which “hearty thanks” are given when the form 
of baptism is passed through. Now regeneration 
by the agency of the Holy Ghost, in the Scrip- 
tures, means a definite thing. It is nota transition 
from heathenism to nominal Christianity: it is 
not a mere profession of religion: it is a work on 
the heart itself, by which that is changed, and by 
which the soul begins to live anew unto God. 
(3.) This cannot be the meaning in the liturgy. 
Is it possible to believe that sensible men should 
gravely intreat a whole congregation to offer 
fervent prayers, that certain persons then present 
might be enabled to join a church? Is it neces- 
sary for all this parade and ceremony, and all 
this solemn invocation of the special aid of God’s 
Holy Spirit, that they might be enabled to change 
their relation ? Is this a work so difficult to be 
performed, as to need the special interposition of 
heaven in the case; a work which no one could 
hope to be able to do without the particular 
influences of the Spirit of God? And is religion 
in the Episcopal Church such asolemn trifling as | 
this representation would imply? We do not 
believe it; and despite all the efforts of the Low- 
Church Episcopalians to explain this, we believe 
that the High-Church and the Puseyites have the 
fair interpretation of this part of the liturgy, that 
it is intended to teach the doctrine of Baptismal 
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Regeneration, and that this will be the impression 
ever made on the great mass of those who use the 
Prayer-book. 

Now these prayers, teachings, and thanksgiv- 
ings, occur constantly. Whenever an infant or 
an adult is to be baptized, the Low-Churchman, 

as well as the High-Churchman, is compelled to 
_ publish this doctrine. He has no discretion. The 
whole service, from beginning to end, is to be 
read through, and no matter what may be his 
public teaching as a preacher, or his private 
views, here he is under a necessity of teaching the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration. He gives 
public thanks in reference to every child, as well 
as every adult, that is baptized and sealed with 
the sign of the cross, that he 7s regenerated by 
the Holy Ghost and made an heir of everlasting 
life. What will be, then, the force of his preach- 
ing on the subject of the new birth, or a change 
of heart in the proper sense of the term? What 
impression will be made on those already “ re- 
generated by the Holy Ghost” in baptism, in 
regard to this? Can such preaching be intended 
for them? Can it be applicable to any but the 
heathen and the unbaptized ; to pagans, scoffers, 
and “dissenters?” Are not all others already 
born again ? 

A second difficulty of a similar kind, derived 
from the liturgy, with which the Evangelical 
Churchman is obliged to contend, relates to the 
doctrine of “confirmation.” If we understand 
the views of Low-Churchmen, they accord with 
our own in regard to the necessity of a change of 
heart, and of evidence of personal piety, as quali- 
fications for communion. They do not suppose 
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that regenerating grace is conferred either by 
confirmation or the “eucharist,’ nor do they 
hold that persons should be admitted to either, 
without evidence of personal religion. We be- 
lieve that they are sincerely aiming to guard the 
Lord’s Table from the approach of all who do not 
give evidence that they are truly “born again” 
—not by baptism, but by the Holy Spirit of 
God. 

They are undoubtedly right in these views, but 
are these the views of their liturgy? Does the 
Prayer-book contemplate this? Have they, as 
Episcopalians, a right to insist on this, and to ex- 
clude from “ confirmation” and the Lord’s Sup- 
per all who do not give them evidence that they 
are truly converted, or are truly pious? We 
think they have not; and that in their efforts on 
this subject they are not only departing from 
their own standards, but are in the very matter com- 
pelled to use a liturgy, the tendency of which is to 
counteract and render nugatory all their own in- 
structions and efforts. We believe that the Prayer- 
book does not contemplate, in order to confirma- 
tion, any other regeneration than that of water 
baptism, or any other qualification than that of 
following out the arrangement at baptism. In 
support of this, we turn at once to the Prayer-book 
itself, and find the arrangements there contem- 
plated in reference to “confirmation” and the 
Lord’s Supper, to be the following. The minister 
is directed to say, not to the parents of the child, 
but to the “godfathers and godmothers,” after 
baptism is administered, “ Ye are to take care 
that this child be brought to the Bishop 
to be confirmed by him, so soon as he can 
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say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten 
commandments, and is sufficiently instructed in 
the other parts of the Church Catechism set forth 
for that purpose.” We observe here no require- 
ment of any change of heart, or of any evidence 
of piety whatever. We do not believe that an 
acquaintance with the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, and the Church Cate- 
chism, necessarily infers the possession of renew- 
ing and saving grace, and as these are all that 
are specified, we do not see what right any 
Churchman has to add thereto. To us, the only 
question which it would seem to be proper to pro- 
pound to a candidate for confirmation would be, 
whether he could say “the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments,” and the “ parts 
of the Church Catechism set forth for that pur- 
pose.” Why has the minister a right to require 
anything more? Why is he any more at liberty 
to demand evidence of what he regards as a 
change of heart, than he has to insist that the 
candidate shall be familiar with the Westminster 
Confession or the Saybrook Platform? As these 
are all the requirements specified, we naturally 
turn to “ the other parts of the Church Catechism 
set forth ” with reference to the rite of confirma- 
tion, to inquire whether that contemplates a 
change of heart as a qualification for that rite. 

The Church Catechism has the following title 
in the Prayer-book, “ A Catechism ; that is to say, 
An Instruction, to be learned by every person be- 
fore he be brought to be confirmed by the Bishop.” 
The qualification which is here specified, in ac- 
cordance with that which is stated at the baptism 
as necessary in order to confirmation, is moe that 
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there shall be evidence of a change of heart, or any 
vital transformation of character after baptism, 
but that this Catechism has been learned, that is, 
committed to memory, before he is brought to the 
Bishop. 

This Catechism contains the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and a few 
questions and answers growing out of each, and 
on the nature of the sacraments. The question 
is, with what qualifications and character one 
would be “brought to the Bishop” who should 
have strictly complied with the directions in the 
Prayer-book? Would it be necessary that he 
should furnish evidence of a change of heart, or 
would it be right to reject his application for 
communion, if he could “say the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and 
had learned the other parts of the Church Cate- 
chism set forth for that purpose?’ These quali- 
fications may be learned from a few of the ques- 
tions directed to be proposed to the candidate, 
and the answers which he is required to give. 
The first thing which we meet with is the odious 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration—the element- 
ary idea of Episcopacy as it is in the Prayer- 
book, and a doctrine on which all that is required 
to be said by the candidate is based. “ Question. 
What is your name? Ans. N. or M. Quest. 
Who gave you this name? Ans. My sponsors 
in baptism; wherein I was made a member of 
Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven.” Here we would propound a 
“question” to those Episcopalians who endeavor 
to show that regeneration in the Prayer-book does 
not mean a change of heart, but a change of state. 
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It is this. What more can there be in the new 
birth, or in regeneration as effected by the Spirit 
of God, than to be made “a member of Christ, the 
child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven?” Yet all this the candidate is to affirm 
was secured to him in baptism. The same doc- 
trine we have affirmed again, if possible, in still 
stronger terms, in this same Catechism which is to 
be “learned.” Qwest. What is the outward 
visible sign or form in baptism? Ans. Water; 
wherein the person is baptizod in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Quest. What is the inward and spiritual grace? 
Ans. A death unto sin and a new birth unto 
righteousness: For being by nature born unto 
sin, and the children of wrath, we are hereby 
made the children of grace.” That all this is 
supposed to be conferred by baptism, is apparent 
from the previous answers on the nature of the 
sacraments. Quest. How many sacraments hath 
Christ ordained in his Church? Ans. Two only, 
as generally necessary unto salvation; that is to 
say, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Quest. 
What meanest thou by this word Sacrament? 
Ans. I mean an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace, given unto 
us, ordained by Christ himself, as a means 
whereby we RECEIVE the same, and a@ PLEDGE 
to assure us thereof.’ The necessity of grace 
is not indeed anywhere denied, but it is affirmed 
here, as it is implied everywhere in the Prayer- 
book, that the grace is imparted at baptism, 
and that the “invisible sign” and the “inward 
grace” go together. 

With these views, and having “learned” to say 
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these things, the candidate is to be brought to the 
Bishop to be confirmed. We are ready to acknow- 
ledge, that many or most of the questions directed 
to be propounded to the candidate are solemn and 
pertinent. On the supposition that they were 
propounded to one who had been truly converted, 
they are such questions as ought to be proposed 
to all who make a profession of religion. But 
what is their weight, or power, or pertinency, 
when addressed to one who is taught to say that 
by infant baptism he was “ made a child of God, 
a member of Christ, and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven,” and that his sponsors made cer- 
tain promises for him in baptism which he has 
come now to relieve them from, by ratifying them 
himself? 

Now what will be the effect of this standing and 
stereotyped system of instruction on the preaching 
of the Evangelical part of the Episcopal Church? 
They aim to teach a different thing from this. 
They strive to teach, and they really believe, that 
water baptism, however administered, does not 
impart all the grace which is needful to the sal- 
vation of the soul. But here stands this Catechism 
which they are to teach, and which conveys lessons 
so plain that it is supposed a child may under- 
stand them, and alas, so plain that we fear they 
are understood and believed by the great mass of 
those who are “brought to the Bishop to be con- 
firmed.” We can easily imagine what the effect 
would be, if in a Congregational or Presbyterian 
Church, all the children were to be taught that 
regeneration was imparted by baptism properly 
administered, and that all they had to do in order 
to be qualified for the communion, was to “learn 
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to say this.” Where would be our revivals of 
religion ? 

We are aware that the Evangelical party in the 
Episcopal Church endeavor to evade this. We 
know that many of them insist that the candi- 
dates for confirmation shall give evidence to them 

that they are truly converted, and that by the 
exercise of what they seem to regard as their 
right, they restrain those from confirmation whom 
they do not judge to be qualified for the com- 
munion. Aware of the obvious and dangerous 
tendency of the system as set down in the Prayer- 
book, they claim the right of not presenting to the 
Bishop for confirmation those whom they do not 
regard as qualified for it. We have no doubt 
that in doing this they are acting in accordance 
with the New Testament, which plainly teaches 
that repentance and faith are indispensable quali- 
fications for the Lord’s table. But is this Epis- 
copacy? Have they this right, according to the 
canons of their own Church? .We think not. 
We are willing to allow that there must be some 
discretion allowed to the officiating minister or 
rector of a parish in regard to those who are to 
be presented, as the fair rules of interpretation 
seem to demand that he shall not be required to 
present those who are open infidels, or who are 
grossly immoral. But has he a right to put his 
own interpretation on what constitutes a proper 
qualification; to say that baptism does not mean 
regeneration; that the child that was baptized 
was not “made a member of Christ, the child of 
God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven ;” 
that it has not “pleased God to regenerate him 
with his Holy Spirit” when he was Dapiived: but 
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that another kind of regeneration is necessary, 
and to withhold him from confirmation until he 
has himself the evidence that he is born again? 
Has he a right to set his own views thus against 
the teaching of the Church, and to insist that his 
views shall be complied with, contrary to the 
obvious meaning of the canons, and to the almost 
unbroken custom of the Church? We think not. 
We think that by becoming an Episcopal minis- 
ter, he binds himself to act in accordance with 
the obvious meaning of the liturgy in this respect, 
and that however his soul may revolt at it, and 
however contrary all this may be to his convic- 
tions of what is taught in the New Testament, as 
long as he chooses to remain in the Church, he 
has no discretion. He is the servant of the 
Church. He has received this Prayer-book as 
his guide, and it is his to carry out its views. If 
he is dissatisfied with them, the way is clear. It 
is to leave the communion; it is not to introduce 
and defend practices contrary to the elementary 
conceptions of Episcopacy. 

There is another thought. The Church may 
be regarded as making a sort of compact with 
every child that is duly baptized, that if he will 
comply with her regulations, he shall be entitled 
at the proper time to whatever advantage there 
may be in her full fellowship and favor. There 
is a pledge given, through the sponsors at bap- 
tism, that if the course of life which is then re- 
commended is pursued, the child, as soon as he 
can say the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
has been suitably instructed in the other parts of 
the Catechism, shall be entitled to the privilege of 
confirmation. We believe that he may forfeit 
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this by an unholy and wicked life, but not by any 
interpretation which his pastor may choose to put 
on the terms of the compact implying that he was 
not made a member of Christ and a child of God. 
On this subject, we think, the case is wholly 
parallel with that of one who becomes a “candi- 
date for orders” in the Episcopal Church; and 
as such a candidate, if he complies with the 
canons in the case, has a right to ordination in 
the Church, so has a youth who has been baptized, 
and who has learned to say what is taught him, a 
right to confirmation. The right in the one case 
is as clear as in the other. On this subject, and 
with reference to this principle, we shall here sub- 
mit the views of a gentleman who deservedly oc- 
cupies a very prominent position, not only in the 
Evangelical portion of the Episcopal Church, but 
in the ministry of this country, in regard to the 
ordination of Mr. Arthur Carey. The reasoning, 
mutatis mutandis, applies as well to the case before 
us as to the ordination of Mr. Carey. 

“Tt becomes, therefore, a very important ques- 
tion to consider, what are the rights of a candi- 
date for orders. In doing this, I shall not deem 
it necessary to refer to particular canons, which 
are well known, but to consider the course 
through which a candidate is led by the authority 
and the appointment of the Church. Our canons 
lay open this path with great distinctness. They 
also guard it, and limit it, with very marked and 
peculiar restraints. The question is, does a per- 
fect compliance with all these directions and 
restraints give, from the Church to the candidate, 
a right to expect and to claim his orders at the 
last, nothing appearing in any legal way to vitiate 
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this performance of his required cause? A young 
man is invited to become a candidate for orders, 
for the plan laid out for him amounts to an invi- 
tation. He obtains his certificates of personal 
character, and is regularly received and recorded 
by the Bishop as a candidate. He pursues his 
prescribed course of studies, under the direction of 
his Bishop. He passes, satisfactorily to the Bishop 
and presbyters, his required examination. He 
presents his regular certificates for ordination. 
He subscribes the required declaration of con- 
formity. He has thus finished and completed his 
prescribed course of education, to the satisfaction 
of the authorities under which-he has been placed. 
Now has he acquired a right, upon the faith of the 
Church, with whose prescription he has fully com- 
plied, to the ordination which he seeks? It must 
be granted, of course, that if his qualifications, 
mental or moral, are ultimately found insufficient, 
he may be justly rejected. If his examining 
Bishop and presbyters are dissatisfied with the 
one, they have certainly the right to reject him 
there. IPfany persons are acquainted with moral 
crimes, which, if known, would actually overturn 
all the worth and influence of his certificates of 
character, they may declare them at the very last 
moment, and he may be arrested there. But if 
his examinations have been satisfactory to the 
persons appointed to direct them, and his charac- 
ter is unstained with moral crime, has he not a 
right secured to him to the ordination, for which 
he has fulfilled his appointed preparation? Or 
is it to be considered by him, and for him, utterly 
uncertain, to the very last moment, whether he 
shall be allowed to gain the object of his wish? 
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May he finish his curriculum of study, and fulfill 
every requisition of the Church under whose care 
he is placed, receive the approbation of the chief 
ministers appointed over him, gain all the required 
certificates of unspotted character, and be admitted 
to record his name, in the Bishop’s Register, to the 
constitutional promise of conformity to the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church, and thus have 
his acceptance to orders as it were acknowledged 
to him, and his mind authorized to rest in peace- 
ful expectation of his ordination, and yet may he 
be exposed to be arrested, in the very attainment 
of his desire, by the possible judgment of two per- 
sons in the assembled congregation, that he is de- 
ficient or erroneous in religious doctrine, or theo- 
logical training? I confess this amounts, in my 
view, to extreme oppression. What young man 
of honorable and ingenuous feelings would be 
willing to expose himself to this possible disgrace, 
and this entire uncertainty of prospect? Or what 
Christian parent would be willing, in the face of 
such a hazard, to commit his son to the faith and 
guardianship of a Church, whose system of law 
was so insecure, and so destitute of all protection 
to his character or prospects? Yet if the prin- 
ciple that a final protest, founded upon the per- 
sonal suspicion or conviction of any persons, that 
the theological attainments and preparation of the 
candidate are insufficient or unsound, is to be of 
necessity regarded, and acted upon by the Bishop 
ordaining, to what other result than this shall we 
be brought? Will it not completely unsettle our 
whole Church, in thus undermining the just pros- 
pects and rights of the ministry at the very com- 


mencement of their course? Will not the secret 
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reservation of such arbitrary and irresponsible 
power amount to a complete exclusion of desir- 
able candidates from our ministry? I am neces- 
sarily led, therefore, from these considerations, to 
the conviction, that there are rights secured to 
the candidate, upon the implied faith of the 
Church. The connection seems to me to have 
the aspect of a mutual contract. The candidate 
voluntarily yields himself to restraints and laws, 
to which he was not before subject, to gain ad- 
vantages and benefits, which are thus promised 
and secured to him. The Church, therefore, comes 
under an obligation to bestow upon him, on the 
fulfillment of his part of the contract, the advan- 
_ tages of a ministry. to which it has encouraged 
him to look; and he, in consequence, has a right 
to the result of his labors, which cannot be justly 
withheld from him?”* 

Now with these principles, we do not see how a 
minister of the Episcopal Church can refuse to 
present a candidate for confirmation who has 
complied with the directions in the rubric, even 
though he should not give him evidence that his 
heart was changed. One of the difficulties, then, 
with which the Evangelical party has to contend, 
is, that the grand, the leading object of an evan- 
gelical ministry everywhere—the conversion of 
the soul to God by the truth, the quickening of a 
spirit dead in sin by the preached gospel, the con- 


* Letter of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., in relation 
to the ordination of Mr. Arthur Carey, published in the 
Episcopal Recorder, October, 1843. This letter was under- 
stood, at the time of the publication, to have been written 
by Dr. Tyng, and in a subsequent number of the Recorder 
this is admitted. 
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version and salvation of the lost by the mighty 
power of the Holy Spirit—meets with this coun- 
teracting, this all-pervading influence in the 
Prayer-book; and that despite his private con- 
victions and all his sense of what is right and 
true, he is under the high obligation of his minis- 
terial vows to act as if a baptized child were made 
“regenerate with the Holy Ghost,” and was “a 
member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven.” 

Our next remark in regard to the position of the 
Evangelical party, is, that there are no arrange- 
ments or provisions in the liturgy for promoting 
their peculiar and distinctive efforts, or which con- 
template such efforts. In looking over the Prayer- 
book, which the Low-Churchman, in common with 
all other Episcopalians, is under an obligation 
constantly to use, the question at once occurs 
whether those things at which he distinctively 
aims are contemplated there? Do they fall in 
with the design of the Prayer-book? Was it the 
intention of the authors of the Prayer-book to 
promote them, and have they made arrangements 
for them? Or are the peculiar things which consti- 
tute the characteristics of the Low-Church party, 
and which they are endeavoring so zealously, and 
with so much of the spirit of the gospel, to pro- 
mote, things which they have superinduced upon 
the liturgy, and which they are compelled to 
carry forward by a system of independent ar- 
rangements? We are constrained to believe that 
the latter is the case, for the following reasons :— 

1. We think that Christian missions to the 
heathen are not contemplated by the Prayer- 
book. They were not regarded as distinct objects 
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of Christian effort at the time when the Prayer- 
book was made, and it has not been, and we pre- 
sume could not now so be moulded, as to adapt it 
to the present views of Protestant Christians 
in their efforts to spread the gospel around the 
world. To say nothing of the cumbrous and un- 
wieldy nature of the forms of Episcopacy in re- 
ference to Missions; of the perplexities which 
must meet a missionary who should attempt to go 
through the liturgy in a heathen community ; of 
the changes of vestments and postures which it 
contemplates, the alternations from prayer to 
praise, from reading, now by the priest and now by 
the people; of the difficulties arising from the con- 
templated necessity of responses on the part of the 
people; there are other things which lead us to 
think that the Prayer-book was not designed to 
be adapted to missionary operations. There are 
no references to such efforts; no prayers directed 
to be offered for the success of missions; 
no allusions to churches gathered among the 
heathen ; no petitions that the people may be im- 
bued with the missionary spirit; no supplications 
that the missionary in heathen lands may be sus- 
tained in his trials, and encouraged in his work. 
We believe that a congregation of Episcopalians 
might use the Prayer-book any given time, and 
strictly conform to all the prescriptions of the 
rubric, and never have the missionary spirit ex- 
cited in the least conceivable degree, and never 
dream, from any use of that book, that it is the 
duty of the Christian Church to spread the gospel 
around the world. We have reflected with some 
care on the forms of prayer there prescribed, and 
we have been able to recall in all the petitions 
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and all the collects only the following that has 
any bearing on this subject, unless the incessant 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, morning, mid- 
day and evening, and at all times, be an excep- 
tion—a repetition amounting, as far as the use of 
that beautiful form can be made to, tothe Bartodoyta 
so pointedly condemned by the Saviour (Matt. 
6, 7)—a repetition which seems to be intended to 
be a substitute for all sorts of petitions that ought 
to be offered. We find the following petitions, 
and those only, bearing on missions. ‘The first 
occurs in the “ Prayer for all Conditions of Men.” 
“O God, the Creator and Preserver of all man- 
kind, we humbly beseech thee for all sorts and 
conditions of men, that thou wouldst be pleased 
to make thy ways known unto them, thy saving 
health unto all nations.” This occurs again in 
the evening prayer, and this, besides the petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer, is the solitary petition which 
is regularly offered by the whole Episcopal 
Church, from Sabbath to Sabbath, for the univer- 
sal spread of the gospel of Christ. Beside this, 
in one of the “collects,” for Good Friday, de- 
signed to be used but once in the year, we find 
the following petition:—“O merciful God, who 
hast made all men, and hatest nothing that thou 
hast made, nor desirest the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should be converted and live; have 
mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics, 
and take from them all ignorance, hardness of 
heart, and contempt of thy word, and so fetch them 
home, blessed Lord, to thy flock, that they may 
be saved among the remnants of the true Israel- 
ites, etc. The fact here adverted to is the more 
remarkable, because in the numerous A) in 
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which “ collects” are appointed to be said, occa- 
sions are constantly occurring where it would 
seem almost unavoidable to make some allusion, 
and to offer some petition, for the spread of the 
gospel among the heathen, and for the success of 
Christian missions. Thus, in the collect for ‘“‘ The 
Epiphany, or the Manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles,” we have this prayer: “O God, who by 
the leading of a star didst manifest thy only be- 
gotten Son to the Gentiles, mercifully grant that 
we, who know thee now by faith, may after this 
life have the fruition of thy glorious Godhead, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Thus, in the 
collect on the “ Conversion of St. Paul :” “O God, 
who through the preaching of the blessed Apostle 
Saint Paul, has caused the light of the gospel to 
shine throughout the world, grant, we beseech 
thee, that we, having his wonderful conversion in 
remembrance, may show forth our thankfulness 
unto thee for the same, by following the holy doc- 
trines which he taught, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” So on “St. Peter’s Day,” and “St. James 
the Apostle,” and “St. Bartholomew the Apostle,” 
and “St. Matthew the Apostle,’ “St. Michael 
and all Angels,’ “St. Simon and St. Jude, 
Apostles,’ and “ All Saints’ Day,” we have the 
same utter want of allusion to the Christian duty 
of spreading the gospel—as if none of these 
Apostles had ever done anything in such a cause, 
or as if “ St. Michael” and “ All the Saints” had — 
no interest in the universal diffusion of Christ- 
ianity It is remarkable, we think, that so many 
“collects” could have been made by Christian 
men, without a recollection that the “Saints,” 
whose virtues are thus commended, were distin- 
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guished, more than for anything else, in spreading 
the gospel among the heathen, and that the thing 
in which the Church ought specifically to imitate 
them is their fidelity in obeying the Redeemer’s 
last command. A missionary society, or a mis- 
sionary effort, whether in connection with other 
Christians or by themselves, is a thing, we believe, 
unknown to the Constitution of the Episcopal 
Church. That Constitution.contemplates a regu- 
larly organized congregation, and all the efforts 
which are made by that Church, in behalf of mis- 
sions, are efforts not contemplated in her liturgy. 

2. Revivals of religion are not contemplated by 
the Prayer-book. We believe that this would be 
adverted to by the High-Church party as an evi- 
dence of the excellence of the book itself, if not as 
a proof of its semi-inspiration. But the Evan- 
gelical party have different views of the desir- 
ableness of such works of grace. We believe that 
they as sincerely rejoice as others do when the 
Spirit of God descends with power on a people, 
and when many are brought simultaneously to 
embrace the Saviour. In the proper measures 
for promoting such a work, they sympathize with 
their brethren of other churches. They would 
dwell on the same topics in preaching; urge with 
the same ardor the doctrines of depravity, of jus- 
tification by faith, and of the necessity of regener- 
ation by the Holy Spirit, and give substantially 
the same counsel to an inquiring sinner. They 
admit the efficacy of protracted services, or as 
they choose to call them, “associations ;” and in 
addition to such services of a “ voluntary” char- 
acter, they propose to avail themselves of what 
would otherwise be the cold and benumbing in- 
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fluence of the long season of fasting in “ Lent.”. But 
what is the relation of the Prayer-book to such 
efforts? What aid could be derived from that 
book in a work of grace? What would be the 
effect of the sole use of that book in endeavoring 
to promote a revival of religion, or in conducting 
it? There is nothing in that book that is adapted 
to promote what is commonly termed a revival 
of religion; and there is nothing in the book that 
is fitted to the thrilling scenes of such a work. 
There are no prayers that careless sinners may be 
awakened; none that inquirers may be guided. to 
Christ; none that would express the desires of a 
Church in behalf of those who are asking what 
they must do to be saved. If these things are 
made the object of petition in an Episcopal. 
Church, it must be by the appointment of “prayer 
meetings”—assemblages that are not contem- 
plated, as we have already seen, by the Episcopal 
Constitution. We have heard it said that a Pres- 
byterian minister once went into an inquiry meet- 
ing, and commenced the services of the evening 
by this question: “Can you tell me, how doth 
Christ execute the office of a priest?’ The Epis- 
copal Prayer-book is not as well adapted to the 
state of things in a revival of religion, as the use 
of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism would be if 
propounded through and through to those com- 
posing such a meeting. There is not a feature 
of the book that is adapted to such a work of grace. ~ 
Whether this is not an advantage in favor of the 
book, we are aware is a point on which many 
Episcopalians would differ materially from us. 
We say only that, if there are to be revivals 
of religion in the Church, they must be conducted 
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in some other way than by the use of the Prayer- 
book. 

3. The efforts for the promotion of religion 
among the young as a distinct class, is a thing 
unknown to the Constitution of the Episcopal 
Church, and all attempts to promote Sabbath 
Schools, whether in the bosom of the Church as a 
sectarian matter, or on a more general scale in 
union with other denominations, 7s a departure 
from the teachings and the designs of the liturgy. 
The Sabbath School is an institution which has 
grown up some two hundred years since the Prayer- 
book was arranged for the use of the Anglican 
Church, and it has never been modified in the 
least degree to adapt it to the grand enterprise 
of teaching the Bible to the young, though more 
than fifty years have elapsed since God began to 
set the undoubted seal of his blessing to the efforts 
of Robert Raikes. The Prayer-book, as we now 
have it, is the “petrified wisdom of the age of 
Elizabeth,” and it does not adapt itself even to 
the undoubted Christian institutions of an ad- 
vanced period of the world. The only arrange- 
ments in the Prayer-book which contemplate the 
instruction of the young at all, are found in the 
Catechism. The amount of instruction contem- 
plated there is, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and 
the Ten Commandments, and a careful initiation 
into the mystery of baptismal regeneration, and 
the expression of a settled belief on the part of the 
child, that by baptism he was made “a member 
of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the 
kingdom of heaven.” This great defect of the Epis- 
copal Church; this fact that there is an utter for- 
getfulness, in her forms, of the young, ee utter 
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want of adaptedness in her institutions to them, is 
thus candidly admitted by Archbishop Whately. 
He observes, “the liturgy is evidently neither 
adapted nor designed for children, even those of 
such an age as to be fully capable of joining in 
congregational worship, were there a service suit- 
ably composed on purpose for them. To frame 
and introduce such a service, would not, I think, 
be regarded as a trifling improvement, if we could 
but. thoroughly get rid of the principle of the 
~Romish lip-service.’”—Essays on Romanism, ch. 
i.5. This isa candid confession; but we do not 
believe that it 7s possible for the Episcopal 
Church, so long as her forms are used, to “ get 
rid of the Romish principle of lip-service.” 

4. Prayer meetings are not contemplated by the 
Episcopal service. There is no arrangement in 
the Prayer-book for such meetings, nor, so far 
as we have been able to examine, is it once inti- 
mated that they would be desirable or proper. 
If they are ever held, they are a departure from 
the system, or an attempt to engraft on the system 
that which is no part of Episcopacy. Nothing 
would be more unfitted for what is ordinarily de- 
signed by a prayer meeting, than the use of the 
forms of the Episcopal Church. We believe that 
those ministers of that persuasion who patronize 
such meetings never think of using the liturgy 
on such occasions, unless it may be to save ap- 
pearances, and we are certain that the High- 
Church party are consistent and Episcopally right 
in their opposition to such assemblages. ig 

5. All union on religious subjects, with other 
denominations, we regard as in like manner at 
variance with the spirit of Episcopacy. There i8 
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in the Prayer-book no recognition of any other 
churches as such, of any other ministers than 
_ those who are Episcopaily ordained, or of any or- 
ganization for the promotion of religious objects, 
except “the Church,” with her “bishops, priests 
and deacons.” In the Prayer-book, we find no 
admission even that others are or can be Chris- 
tians. We think there is but one allusion in 
the forms of prayer to any Christians other 
than those of the Episcopal sect, and that occurs 
in these words: “ We pray for thy holy Church 
universal, that it may be guided and governed by 
thy good Spirit; that all who profess and call 
themselves Christians may be led in the way of 
truth, and hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the 
bond of peace, and in righteousness of life.” 
There is no prayer offered for ministers of other 
denominations—no allusion whatever to them. 
The prayers for ministers of the gospel are always 
in the forms following: “Send down upon our 
bishops and other clergy, and upon the congrega- 
tions committed to their charge, the healthful 
spirit of thy grace.” ‘“ Make, we beseech thee, all 
bishops and pastors diligently to preach thy holy 
word, and the people obediently to follow the 
same.” The recognition of another Church than 
the Episcopal, or of other ministers of the gospel 
than the Episcopal, is a thing unknown to the 
Prayer-book. It contemplates no union with 
others, alludes to no common action with them, 
and evidently supposes that the great interests 
of religion in the world will not be carried for- 
ward by voluntary associations, or by union with 
others, but by the organization under the “three 


orders.” We have felt grateful for the aid. which 
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some eloquent and zealous Episcopalians have 
rendered in the distribution of the Bible, and 
of Tracts, and in the support of the Sunday 
School cause, in connection with others; but we 
have never had but one feeling in regard to the 
consistency of this with Episcopacy. We have rc- 
garded it as a departure from the Constitution of 
their Church, and whatever independent zeal a 
few may show for a time in these catholic move- 
ments, we anticipate that the period is not far 
distant when the voice of an Episcopalian will no 
longer be heard at the anniversaries of our na- 
tional institutions, and that the only aid which 
Episcopacy will render to the cause of diffusing 
Christianity, will be under her own distinctive 
organization. There is now far less disposition to 
unite with others than there was a dozen years 
280; successive years will show it to be less and 
ess. 

Our next thought in regard to the efforts of 
Low-Churchmen, is, that as far as we understand 
the subject, those efforts are all at variance with 
the doctrinal views of the Church. We allude 
now to the opposition to Puseyism, or the Oxford 
theology. We speak here on the presumption 
that those who are Low-Churchmen will be in the 
main opposed to that system of belief. On that 
controversy we have looked from the commence- 
ment with great interest, not with reference to the 
question whether Puseyism is in accordance with ~ 
the Bible—for in regard to that we see not how a 
question can be raised—but with reference to the 
question whether it is not the true spirit of Epis- 
copacy, and is not in accordance with the views 
prevailing at the time when the Prayer-book was 
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arranged, and those expressed by the standard 
writers of the Episcopal Church. We do not 
propose now to go into an examination of these 
questions, but it may be of some interest to those 
who are in the Episcopal Church to know how 
these things appear to those who are without. 
We regard, then, the Puseyites as entirely in the 
right in this controversy, so far as Episcopacy is 
concerned; wholly wrong so far as it relates to 
the Bible. We think that those who are opposed 
to the Oxford theology are engaged in the most 
hopeless of all controversies ever waged, so long 
as they make their appeal to their own Prayer- 
book, or the early standard writers of the Episco- 
pal denomination. We have no doubt that, if the 
views of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman were to pre- 
vail in the Episcopal Church, the Church would 
be substantially in the same position in which it 
was in the days of Elizabeth. It was but half re- 
formed. It retained then a large part of the offen- 
sive features of Romanism, and those views were 
embodied in the Prayer-book. The doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, of the opus operatum of 
the sacraments, of the real presence, and of the 
intermediate state; the veneration of saints, the 
appointment of festive days in commemoration of 
their virtues, the pomp and pageantry of worship, 
the sign of the cross, bowing at the name of Jesus, 
the holiness of the Church and the altar, and the 
sacredness of the consecrated burying-place, all, 
with numerous similar things, are part and 
parcel of Romanism, and not of the religion of the 
New Testament. To bring back the Episcopal 
Church to the views entertained on these subjects 


in the time of Elizabeth, which we understand to 
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be the declared aim of Dr. Pusey, would be to 
establish the sentiments advanced in the Tract- 
arian theology. The views of Dr. Pusey, in his 
celebrated sermon on the eucharist, which was 
the occasion of his suspension, we think are abun- 
dantly sustained by the quotations which he has 
made from the standard writers of the Episcopal 
Church; and unless our evangelical brethren in 
that Church will change their mode of argument, 
aud appeal solely to the Bible, we are morally 
certain that they are destined to inevitable defeat. 
The Prayer-book and the Fathers of the Episeo- 
pal Church, will sustain their adversaries. An 
honest appeal to the Bible, however, in the case, 
would be fatal to Episcopacy, and, if persevered 
in, must rend the Episcopal Church in twain. 
There is but one other thought which we pro- 
pose to submit in reference to the present position 
of the Evangelical party in the Episcopal Church. 
It relates to their own consistency in their efforts 
to mingle with Christians and Christian ministers 
of other denominations. We have already inti- 
mated the principles on which this is done are 
well defined and understood. They never asso- 
ciate with the ministers of other denominations as 
Christian ministers. They never invite them to 
preach for them, but uniformly say, when the 
question comes before them, that they cannot re- 
ciprocate an act of ministerial courtesy of this 
kind. They never recognize the right of non- 
Episcopal ministers to administer the sacraments 
of the Church. They never recognize their ordi- 
nation as an ordination to the Christian ministry, 
and never suppose that a minister from another 
denomination, except the Papal, can be suffered to 
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officiate in an Episcopal Church without renounc- 
ing his former ordination, and, perchance, his bap- 
tism too, and submitting to the imposition of the 
hands of the prelate. These and kindred acts on 
their part, force us almost inevitably to the con- 
clusion, that, in common with their High-Church 
brethren, they regard the Episcopal as the only 
Christian Church, and consider all others, minis- 
ters and people, as left to the “ uncovenanted 
~ mercies of God.” 

Yet there is much that we cannot reconcile 
with this. There is a zeal for the truth which 
looks as if they regarded the vital doctrines of 
Christianity as of more importance than its forms. 
There is an honest effort to promote the great ob- 
jects contemplated by the gospel, which seems to 
rise above all the narrow confinement of sectarian 
efforts. There is, in some things, such a hearty 
mingling with other Christians, and such a zeal 
in promoting the common objects of our religion, 
as to lead us for a time to forget the subject of 
Episcopacy, and to rejoice in them as co-workers 
with all others in the glorious efforts to spread 
the gospel. There is such impatience of restraint, 
and such a declared purpose not to be fettered by 
forms, and not to be limited to the narrow views 
of a “sect,” that we begin to ask with concern, 
whether, in our apprehensions of their attachment 
to Episcopacy, we have not done them essential 
injustice. There are occasionally such solemn 
declarations made in such public places, that they 
“will not be confined within the narrow walls of 
a sect, nor be prevented from looking out on the 
broad Christian world, and sympathizing with 
other Christians,” that we are conaialued to ask, 
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terpretation of the other positions which they 
have taken, or whether—a conclusion which we 
will avoid if possible—all this is said for the pur- 
pose of effect, and is designed ultimately more and 
more to give Episcopacy favor in the sight of the 
community. 

Now, so antagonistic and irreconcilable are these 
positions of the Evangelical party in the Episcopal 
Church, that we should be glad to propound to 
some of the leaders of that party a few questions, 
and we take the liberty of submitting them here, 
with the hope that, through their papers, they will 
furnish to the community an answer. 

The first would be this. Do the Evangelical 
party regard the ministers of other denominations 
as in any sense authorized ministers of the gospel, 
and their Churches as true Churches? If they 
do—(which we do not believe to be the case)— 
then we ask of them, why they are never in any 
proper way so recognized? Why do they not come 
out and openly say so? Why do they never ad- 
mit them to their pulpits? Why do they never 
protest against their being re-ordained when one 
of their number leaves the Church of his fathers, 
and enters the service of the Episcopal denomina- 
tion? Why do they submit to the gross public 
indignity offered to the Protestant Churches by 
the uniform acts of the Episcopal Church, admit- 
ting a Catholic priest at once to officiate at her 
altars without re-ordination; demanding that 
every other minister shall be ordained ? 

If, in reply to these questions, they should say, 
that they regard the ministers of other denomina- 
tions as having a right to preach and administer, 
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the sacraments, and consider the ordinances ad- 
ministered by them as valid, but that the 
“canons” of their Church will not allow them 
to express this belief by any public act, or to re- 
ciprocate any act of ministerial fellowship, then 
we would ask them, as independent Christian men, 
how they can suffer their consciences and their 
hearts to be fettered and trammeled by such 
canons? How can they consent to remain in a 
position where they cannot express in any proper 
way the honest convictions of their minds, and 
act as freemen? How can they peacefully minis- 
ter in a communion where the very nature of the 
institutions is a well understood exclusion of all 
other Churches as having no valid ministry and 
no valid sacraments? How can they, by their 
conduct, hold up all other Churches as left to the 
“uncovenanted mercies of God?” The Episcopal 
sect, as such, is a small part of the Christian 
world. In this land it is, and it will continue to 
be, among the “smallest of the tribes of Israel.” 
Its communicants are few in comparison with 
those of other denominations. Its ministers are, 
also, comparatively few, and in point of talent, 
learning, piety, and moral worth, are not eminent 
above all others. If it be so, that other Churches 
are true Churches, and other ministers are true 
ministers, then they have the common right of all 
Christians, to be recognized as such by all their 
Christian brethren. That is no desirable position 
for a man to place himself in, who believes that 
these are true Churches, but who is habitually 
constrained to speak and act as if they were not, 
and so to act as to leave the impression that he 
regards them as on the same platform, in regard 
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to salvation, as the Jew, the Turk, and the infi- 
del. And yet this is the fair interpretation of the 
conduct of the Episcopalian. Almost the smallest 
denomination in our country habitually acts as 
if the great body of Methodists, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, and Congregationalists, had no claim to 
the character of a Church, and were to be treated 
as those on whom the light of Christianity has 
never risen. The most eminent ministers of the 
Jand, living and dead, are to be regarded as 
‘preaching without authority, and as intruders in 
the sacred office. Of the departed, Eliot, and 
Edwards, and Bellamy, and Dwight, are never to 
be spoken of as true ministers of the gospel; of 
the living, that honored appellation should not 
be given to Beecher, Alexander, Woods; Stuart, 
or Nott. Hall, in our father-land, was no true 
minister; Wesley was one only because he had 
been touched by Episcopal hands; Summerfield 
had neither there nor here a right to preach, and 
nine-tenths of the effective ministry of our country 
are to be regarded in no other light than intruders 
and impostors. Now do the Evangelical party in 
the Episcopal Church believe this? If they do 
not, we call upon them, by every sentiment of 
honor and religion, to say so. If they cannot do 
this and remain in the bosom of Episcopacy, then 
we cali upon them to act the man and the Christ- 
ian, and to seek a connection where they can say 
this, and can act out the honest conviction of their 
souls. We do not understand the constitution of 
that man who can quietly remain in a connection, 
where, by a fair interpretation, his conduct will 
do an enormous wrong habitually to the great 
mass of his Christian brethren, and where this in- 
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terpretation of his conduct will express a constant 


~ falsehood in regard to his own opinions. 


V 


But, if the Evangelical Episcopalian should say 
that he does not regard the ministers of other de- 
nominations as having a right to preach and to 
administer the sacraments, then we have another 
question to propose. Why is not this honestly 
avowed? Why is there not on his part always a 
course of conduct entirely consistent with this? 
Why is there ever any such mingling with other 
denominations, as to leave any doubt in regard to 
this matter? His High-Church brethren never act 
in such a way as to leave room for an ambiguous 
interpretation of their views, and we honor them 
for their consistency We know where to find 
them. It is always in the Episcopal Church, and 
they never so far forget themselves as to convey 
the impression that they have ever heard that 
there is any other Church. If the Low-Church- 
man holds the same views in regard to the Church 
and the ministry, then what means all the decla- 
mation which we hear about his own catholic and 
liberal views, and his determination not to be fet- 
tered and manacled ? ; 

We take our stand here. If the Evangelical 
Episcopalian regards other Churches as true 
Churches, and other ministers as true ministers, 
we haye a right to know it. If he does not, then 
the community has a right to know what Episco- 
pacy is. If it is essentially narrow, and exclusive ; 
if it recognizes no other communion as a true 
Church, and regards all others as left to the un- 
covenanted mercies of God, then it-is a right 
which the community has, to understand this. 


Episcopalians are everywhere endeavoring to win 
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the young from the Churches of their fathers. 
Let us understand fully what the system is, and 
let not the youth of the land, won by great pro- 
fessions of catholicity and zeal for the common 
cause, be drawn blindfold into a communion that 
is essentially exclusive of all others, and where 
the first act of faith must be the expression of a 
belief that a father and mother worship in a con- 
venticle, and are baptized and buried under the 
“ministry of laymen. 

We have spoken freely, but not in anger. It 
is not because we believe that those brethren who 
are endeavoring to infuse the evangelical principle 
into the Episcopal Church, are not good men, that 
we have made these remarks. We consider it an 
honor that we are permitted to number some 
among them as our personal friends, and there 
are many among them at whose feet we would 
regard it as a privilege to sit down. Among the 
living of this class, we doubt not there are some as 
holy men as the Church embosoms, and among 
the dead, there are those whose memory will be 
cherished as long as piety, eloquence, and moral 
worth, are honored on the earth. The name of 
Bedell will not be, and should not be, forgotten. 
[The minister referred to was the Rey. G. T. Bedell, 
D. D., the father of Bishop Bedell, and who died in 
1834]. This land has known few men who have 
done more honor to the ministry than he did. 
His silvery tones, his placid manner, his clear © 
enunciation, his unshrinking fidelity, his indefa- 
tigable toils, his meek, pure, unobtrusive Christian 
spirit, his large-hearted liberality toward all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ, cannot be forgotten 
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by the multitudes who hung on his lips as a 
preacher, and who loved him as a man. 

But we regard these brethren as laboring in an 
impracticable work, and in a work which it would 
not be desirable to accomplish if it could be done 
—an attempt to blend the spirit of the gospel 
with the religion of forms. The experiment has 
now been fairly made. It cannot be hoped that 
it will be made under better auspices, and we re- 
gard it as destined to inevitable failure. As we 
love pure evangelical religion, therefore, we think 
it right to state what we think must be the result 
of the experiment, and to set before the Churches 
the principles which are involved in the contro- 
versy. 

We think, also, that there has been an error in 
other denominations of Christians in this matter. 
There has been a feeling, the correctness of which 
no one seemed to regard it as proper to doubt, 
that the Episcopal sect was to be numbered in the 
family of evangelical Churches, and that other 
Churches should lend their influence to infuse the 
evangelical spirit more and more into that com- 
munion. Under the influence of that desire, 
pious and devoted young men have been advised 
to throw themselves into that communion, with 
the hope that they might do more to promote the 
great cause by attempting to diffuse the spirit of 
Christ through the religion of forms, than by 
ministering in connection with the Church of their 
fathers. This, we now think, was unwise counsel. 
It was both unkind to Episcopacy, and it was 
morally certain that it would be a failure. It 
was as unkind as if the Methodist Church, pressed 
with great concern for the Presbyterian denomi- 
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nation, should scatter its ardent sons through all 
the presbyteries of the land, avowedly for the 
purpose of changing its policy, and diffusing the 
tactics of Wesley through the Presbyterian ranks. 
And it was an experiment which, from the nature 
of the case, must fail. There is a way of effectu- 
ally neutralizing all such influence that comes in 
from other denominations. Episcopacy has the 
means of infusing its own principles, with singu- 
lar vigor, into the heart of a neophyte from an- 
other Church. Let the miter once touch the head 
of a Iow-Churchman, and a new light shines.on 
his mind in regard to the apostolic succession, 
and on all the pomp and paraphernalia of pre- 
lacy ; and asa New England man becomes the 
most cruel of all slave-drivers, if he can be made 
so far to forget himself as to become a slave 
driver at all, soa man from an evangelical de- 
nomination becomes the most furious for prelacy, 
if he can be made so far to forget himself as to 
become a prelate at all. We think it time for 
evangelical young men of our country to under- 
stand, that if they wish to advance the cause of 
the gospel, it is not to be in connection with the 
religion of forms. The gospel of Christ has ele- 
ments of moral power in itself which are hindered 
by gorgeous external rites—as the keenness of a 
Damascus blade is rendered useless if buried 
within a gorgeous scabbard. 

We regard the prevailing spirit of Episcopacy, 
In all aspects, high and low, as at variance with 
the spirit of this age and of this land. This is an 
age of freedom, and men will be free. The re- 
ligion of form is the stereotyped wisdom or folly 
of the past, and does not adapt itself to the free 
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movements, the enlarged views, the varying plans 
of this age. The spirit of this age demands that 
there shall be freedom in religion; that it shall 
not be fettered or suppressed; that it shall go 
forth to the conquest of the world. It is opposed 
to all bigotry and uncharitableness; to all at- 
tempts to “unchurch” others; to teaching that 
they worship in conventicles, that they are dis- 
senters, or that they are left to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God. All such language did better 
in the days of Laud and Bonner, than now. It 
might be appropriate in lands where religion is 
united in the state 


—‘‘like beauty to old age, 
For interest’s sake, the living to the dead,” 


but it does not suit our times, or country. It 
makes a jar on American feelings. It will not 
be tolerated by this community. The spirit of 
this land is, that the Church of Christ is not 
under the Episcopal form, the Baptist, the Me- 
thodist, the Presbyterian, or the Congregational 
form exclusively ; all are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to be recognized as parts of the one holy 
catholic Church, with no distinction of preroga- 
tive, with no right to the assumption of exclusive 
names, with no self-complacent expression of feel- 
ing that their form brings them nearer to heaven 
than others. There is a spirit in this land which 
requires that the gospel shall depend, for its suc- 
cess, not on solemn processions and imposing rites, 
not on the idea of superior sanctity in the priest- 
hood in virtue of their office, not on genuflections 
and ablutions, not on any virtue conveyed by the 
imposition of holy hands, and not on union with 
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any particular Church, but on solemn appeals to 
the reason, the conscience, the immortal hopes and 
fears of men, attended by the holy influences of 
the Spirit of God; and which demands that the 
devotion which from age to age is to be breathed 
forth on our hills and along our valleys, should 
be that pure worship which proceeds from the 
heart, worshiping God in the spirit and in truth. 


THE END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following pages were published as editorial 
remarks on the book to which they refer, in “ The 
Episcopal Recorder,” in Philadelphia. They are 
thus republished to answer a very extensive appli- 
cation for them in a more portable shape. The 
original form of three distinct articles is retained. 
The references to Mr. Barnes’ late pamphlet are re- 
tained in these remarks, in order to induce the 
readers of them to refer also to his book, and read 
it for themselves. 

An Appendix is added, of other opinions of Mr. 
Barnes in reference to the Episcopal Church, 
published in his reviews of Bishop Onderdonk’s 
Tract, to show the remarkable inconsistency of his 
statements and his course. He may be truly said 
to furnish the best reply to himself, and will thus 
be judged out of his own mouth. 


April, 1844, 


“THE POSITION 


OF THE 


Evangelical Party im the Episcopal Church. 
Bry ALBERT BARNES. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1844,’’ 


The only circumstance of the least consequence 
about this book, is the name of the author. It 
was first published as an article in the New 
Englander, in New Haven, and as an anonymous 
article it came under our notice. But it was so 
full of ignorance, and misapprehension, and 
misrepresentations of facts, consequent, as we 
hoped, upon these, that we should have passed it 
by, as we do multitudes of similar unjust assaults 
upon the Church in which it is our privilege to 
minister. The virulence and reckless disregard 
of truth and facts which distinguish the most of 
these repeated attacks upon our Church, shut 
them out from the circle of respectful considera- 
tion or serious concern. But the present publi- 
cation comes out now under a responsible name, 
and aname which is calculated, with many, to 
give weight to the statements which it contains, 
however unfounded. Mr. Barnes has a high 
reputation as a scholar, as a gentleman, and a 
consistent and faithful Christian minister. And 
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his own character gives an importance to a pro- 
duction which has no intrinsic weight, and could 
exercise but little influence by itself. It is solely 
in this connection that we should be led to notice 
it at all. 

In looking at this attack as Episcopalians, 
there is much in it to gratify and encourage us, 
however sincerely as Christians we regret the 
hostile spirit from which it has proceeded, and the 
perversion of time and influence given for 
“far better purposes, which it displays. Dr. 
Johnson says, that “Calumny is the tax a man 
pays for being great.” If we may measure the 
importance and influence of our Church by the 
tribute which is thus levied upon it, week after 
week, as the property of man is to be estimated 
by the taxes he pays, we should form a very ex- 
alted computation of our rank and consequence 
upon the earth. But it is notin this view only 
that we regard the present attack as compli- 
mentary. Its own circumstances and confessions 
enhance the worth even of this general principle 
of computation. Mr. Barnes tells us, p. 69, that 
‘the Episcopal sect, as such, is a very small part 
of the Christian world. In this land it is, and it 
will continue to be, among the ‘smallest of the 
tribes of Israel.’ Its communicants are few, 
in comparison with those of other denominations. 
Its ministers are also comparatively few, and in 
point of talent, learning, piety, and moral worth, 
are not eminent above others.” The “ Low- 
Church, or evangelical party,’ he tells us, 
p- 6, is “a feebler party” struggling “against a 
stronger,” and is of so little comparative power, 
that he declares his conviction to be, p. 33, that it 
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will soon cease to exist, and “ the Episcopal Church 
will continue to be one.” And yet this feeble 
and despised “ party ” is of so much consequence to 
Mr. Barnes, and his fellow Presbyterians, that he 
feels compelled to preach to his own congregation 
especially in reference to its errors (for the pres- 
ent book was first produced in this particular 
shape); to issue from the press a discussion of 
its peculiar relative “position” in its own 
Church; to have this printed for extensive cir- 
culation, “ without pecuniary advantage to any 
one” (see advertisement), at the rate of “ seventy- 
five cents a dozen, or $5 per hundred;”  be- 
cause, as he tells us, p. 71, so great is their zeal 
and their power, that they “are everywhere en- 
deavoring to win the young from the churches 
of their fathers.” Though this inconsistency is 
extremely glaring, it is of great encouragement to 
us, so far as we can be actuated by a peculiarly 
sectarian spirit. And our feeling in this relation 
is nothing but encouragement. Mr. Barnes may | 
be worried because members of his Church and 
congregation leave him for our communion, for 
this we are informed was the origin of this assault 
from the pulpit and the press; and he may sneer 
at the character of those who leave his Church, 
as he does here, p. 5; but his publication will 
not have the slightest effect, we presume to say, 
either to withdraw a single person from the ranks 
of Episcopacy, or to deter an individual whose 
mind had been awakened to an intelligent con- 
sideration of the subject from uniting with that 
calumniated body. Those who are already 
members of the Episcopal Church will have but 
one impression from reading his book—of its ex- 
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ceeding injustice and misrepresentation; and 
those who are led at all to consider the subject, 
will only be induced by it to enter into a more 
thorough investigation of the character of a 
Church, of the importance of the “ feebler party ” 
of which a man of Mr. Barnes’ eminence has 
formed such elevated conceptions, and from the 
influence of which he fears so much. 

In regard to the manifest indelicacy and want 
of good breeding which such a publication as this 
displays, we have no desire to say much. We 
have of late become more habituated to the ge- 
neric feature of this warfare from similar quarters 
than we used to be, and are not, therefore, so 
keenly sensitive to its exhibition. But the mani- 
fest and inconcealable object of the present publi- 
cation is to assail, not a party, but the Church, 
through the disingenuous mode of apparently at- 
tacking individuals in it. The author asserts 
that this “feebler party ”’ is necessarily perishing, 
_ is inconsistent with the character of the Church 
in which it is, which character is accurately repre- 
sented only by Dr. Pusey and Mr. Newman, etc., 
with whom, he hardly needed to have told 
us, he has no sympathy, and is engaged “in a 
work which it would not be desirable to accom- 
plish if it could be done,” p. 73, because, “if the 
experiment should be successful, it would do 
something to make us less doubtful whether the 
ministry was organized with ‘ the three orders,” — 
p- 22. It is the Church itself which is, in reality, 
therefore, the object of assault, and the influence 
and existence of which Mr. Barnes does not con- 
ceal his desire to destroy, by attempting to dis- 
parage, weaken, and overthrow the only portion 
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of it which he thinks calculated to give a tempo- 
rary and delusively good character to the whole. 
To defend the Church against his assaults we 
hardly deem necessary. To undertake the de- 
fence of a party in it, is no part of our duty in 
relation to him. For after all our assertions and 
testimonies in reply to the extreme misrepresent- 
ations of this book, the author would return with 
the very same charges again, as if they had never 
been met. To censure him for this interference 
is hardly worth while. Had he been susceptible 
to the censure, he would not have been guilty of 
the fault. To combat or to interfere with his 
opinion of this party or the Church, is but waste 
of time. What he thinks, becomes of less conse- 
quence, from the proof here given that he can 
think so unjustly; and the liberty of personal 
judgment, which we should have before cheer- 
fully allowed him, we are less disposed now to 
deny, from the peculiar exhibition which he has 
made of ignorance of the facts in the case, and 
unconcern for their existence. We shall content 
ourselves with successively pointing out some of 
the contradictions and errors of the publication, 
leaving, for the present, any discussion of the 
merits of the abstract questions which the author 
raises. 

1. The author assumes, without hesitation, the 
whole ground of his discussion, that the religion 
of the Episcopal Church is a “ religion of forms,” 
and then goes on to his capital assertion “ that it 
has never been possible permanently to connect 
the religion of forms with evangelical religion.” 
His meaning, of course, is, that the religion of our 
Church is a religion of forms, or a mere formal 
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religion exclusively. He very loosely uses the 
term “religion,” as perfectly identical with wor- 
ship, for all his discussion is in reference to this 
latter. And as it is impossible to have any worship 
without some form, whether it be the same every 
day, or changing weekly, against which he would 
sustain no objection, of necessity, his position is, 
that the worship of the Episcopal Church is a 
mere form, having no spirituai feeling in the 
worshipers connected with it, ‘mere lip-service,’ 
as he calls it, p. 62. This is the ground which 
he takes; and without the slightest attempt to 
prove the fact, he assumes the truth of the whole 
assertion at the outset, as if it were indubitable. 
We should perfectly agree with him that mere 
formal religion could not be evangelical religion. 
But why does he not attempt to prove the fact 
that ours is so? This would not answer his pur- 
pose, nor be so easy in the accomplishment. He 
therefore proceeds as if this position, which is the 
fundamental calumny of the article, were not to 
be doubted, and then flourishes in a variety of 
conclusions to be derived from it. We wonder 
that a man of Mr. Barnes’ reputation and stand- 
ing should hazard himself in such perfectly so- 
phistical declamation. 

2. He says, p.10, that “the Low-Church or 
evangelical party” has existed “perhaps from 
the commencement of the existence of the Epis- 
copal Church in this country ;’ that it has- 
“grown up, however, not from the nature of pre- 
lacy, or by any tendency in the Episcopal Church 
to foster the aims sought by the evangelical 
party, but from the contact of Episcopacy with 
the spirit of our age, and with the free develop- 
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ments of Christianity among the other denomina- 
tions with whom Episcopalians come necessarily 
in contact.” It “ would have been suppressed by 
the overshadowing of the religion of forms, if it 
had not been excited and kindled by the reflected 
influence on the Episcopal Church of the views 
and objects of evangelical Christians in other de- 
nominations.” Now, then, all that he allows 
here to be of a spiritual character and worth in 
the Episcopal Church is to be considered wholly 
a Presbyterian gift, a reflection from the shining 
excellence of surrounding Presbyterianism. Of 
course, there was no such spirit in the Church 
until the cause from which it is thus plainly seen 
to spring produced it. This we should under- 
stand. But the author says, p. 23, that “the at- 
tempt to unite the religion of forms with the 
Gospel has been often made.” He instances 
“the Jewish religion, in the time of our Saviour, 
as a religion of forms.” But what outward re- 
flection raised up a party of spiritual worship- 
ers then? Then Christianity itself, from the 
time of Constantine, became a religion of forms. 
The Reformation was the result of the evangeli- 
cal party which finally grew up within it. But 
what reflection was there from abroad? The 
Church of England, immediately after the Re- 
formation, was a religion of forms. And the 
Puritans, to the number of “two thousand of the 
best men in the English Church,” left it in a 
single day. What outward reflection raised up 
this party then? Then again, the Church of 
England became a religion of forms, until Wes- 
ley and Whitefield, etc., were brought forth as an- 
other party of the same description. What out- 
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ward reflection was then at work with such amaz- 
ing power? If all these growths have taken 
place in the body of a Church which was at the 
same time a mere formal Church, how absurd be- 
comes the position that the present similar party, 
as it is assumed to be, in the Episcopal Church, 
owes its existence wholly to the mere reflection 
from better and purer churches with which it is 
encompassed. The more rational conclusion 
would be, from the author’s own premises, that 
there was something in the nature of that Church 
which he calls a mere religion of forms, adapted 
to produce a result which has been so uniformly 
seen to flow from it. The question whether this 
party should have separated from the Church in 
which it thus grew, is not now before us for con- 
sideration. But all Mr. Barnes’ adduced facts 
are directly in hostility with the conclusion which 
he draws from them—laying down the principle 
that the spiritual or evangelical principle can 
only be united with the religion of forms by some 
outward influence, and then illustrating it by a 
succession of instances in which he is obliged to 
concede that there was no such influence existing. 
We do not mean to enter, in this article, into the 
merits of the important questions which arise in 
connection with these assertions, but merely to 
point out the loose and unsubstantial assertions 
which this author would have his readers con- 
sider as correct reasoning. 

3. He represents this “ Low-Church party,” p. 
18, as, “in most of the things which characterize 
the High-Church, united with them. They are 
not a whit behind the chiefest of that party in 
the belief of the Apostolical succession ; in glori- 
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fying the Prayer-book; in attachment to the 
Church; in the faith that a valid ministry is 
found only in connection with prelacy ; and in 
strenuous endeavors to promote the interests of 
the Episcopal sect; and as zealous for the Epis- 
copal Church, and for its upbuilding, as any 
High-Churchman can be.” And yet they are 
persons, p. 24, “ who have sighed for the spirit of 
freedom amidst the pompous and imposing cere- 
monials of such a religion ;” p. 32, “to keep these 
elements under, and to prevent entire separation 
and a prostration of the whole fabric, requires 
all the power of authority on the one side, and 
all the yielding of Christian spirit on the other, 
and a devout attachment to prelacy in both. It 
is the spirit of the Gospel struggling in bonds, 
and sighing for freedom.” 

Again: p. 72, “The brethren who are endeay- 
oring to infuse the evangelical principle into the 
Episcopal Church are good men; among the liv- 
ing of this class we doubt not there are some as 
holy men as the Church embosoms; there are 
many among them at whose feet we would regard 
it as a privilege to sit down.” And yet, p. 14, 
“if the question of a possible rupture should ac- 
tually come up in the Episcopal Church, it would 
be found that what there is of the evangelical 
spirit in this party would be suppressed and 
crushed, rather than that matters should come to 
such a result.” Of course these persons are just 
so much less honest, or less conscientious, than 
either the Puritans or the Methodists, whose sepa- 
ration has been before commended, and whose 
disinterested sacrifices for the truth’s sake are 
held up as so exemplary; nay, they prove, ac- 
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cording to his reasoning, p. 32, that they have 
not “the spirit of truth,” really ; because that 
“will not be bound,” it must separate; that is, 
they are hypocrites. These are but some speci- 
mens of Mr. Barnes’ self-contradictions in de- 
scribing the party of whom he speaks. Here 
again, we do not purpose to enter into their de- 
fence, for the representations are so contradictory 
that they confute each other. 

4. Mr. Barnes asserts, p. 20, “The Low- 
Churchinan is in general a Calvinist, and fre- 
quently of the highest order.” Of this assertion 
we have simply to say, that we are unacquainted 
with a single clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
who is a Calvinist “ of the highest order,” or who 
does not reject some of the very peculiar doc- 
trines of Calvinism, such as the limited character 
of the atonement, and the reprobation of the un- 
godly, with abhorrence, as in no sense the teach- 
ings of the Word of God. These doctrines we 
leave to Presbyterian maintenance, as, we believe, 
they originated in Presbyterian invention. 

We will enter upon no further points in this pro- 
duction, in our present article; but would respect- 
fully ask, in conclusion, how can the evangelical 
spirit and character in the religion of forms be 
owing to the influence of surrounding light, and 
yet have always existed, though there were no 
such influence? How can it be true that the 
spiritual principle is only to be gained, in a reli- 
gion of forms, from abroad, and yet has, in 
repeated instances, sprung up in the midst of 
such a Church with no such outward power? 
How can the evangelical party be equally devoted 
with others to the forms of the Church, and yet 
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be sighing in bonds for freedom from them? How 
can they be as holy men as the Church embosoms, 
and yet have so little estimation and love for the 
truth that they would be willing to sacrifice it, 
rather than give up a religion of forms from 
which they desire freedom? These palpable in- 
consistencies are found in Mr. Barnes’ pages, in 
our exhibition of only a small part of the work. 
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Perhaps our readers may think we have already 
sufficiently displayed the errors of this book. 
But in comparison with the instances remaining, 
we have yet hardly touched these its peculiar 
characteristics. We shall, therefore, proceed to 
point out some further illustrations of the mis- 
takes into which the author has fallen, and the 
fallacies of his reasoning in the execution of the 
work which he has undertaken. This is all that 
we shall attempt at present, and we apprehend 
this will be found sufficient in reply to the unjust 
assault which the book contains. 

5. As another illustration of the looseness of 
statement, and self-contradiction, of Mr. Barnes, 
p- 28, he says, “ From the days of Constantine, 
Christianity became a religion of forms.” Of 
* course by this he means, that it became generally 
connected with Episcopacy, which he has already 
distinguished as the religion of forms in Christi- 
anity. Of necessity, therefore, the previous purer 
state of the Church to which this transformation 
succeeded was Presbyterianism. This we should 
understand. But, p. 38, the author says that 
“another communion,” meaning the Church of 
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Rome, was “the mother of Episcopacy.” But 
what a strange contradiction, or jumble of con- 
tradictions, is this! Was the Christian Church 
Presbyterian to the time of Constantine, and yet 
was it Popish? Did Episcopacy spring from 
Presbyterianism then, and yet was Popery its 
mother? or are Presbyterianism and Popery, 
after all, the same thing? And yet this is the 
way in which the author allows himself loosely 
to. say things which seem to him at the moment 
to be cutting and pointed, forgetting what he has 
already said in direct opposition to them. 
6. The writer goes on in the attempt to illus- 
trate “the difficulties with which they,” the 
Evangelical party, “ have to contend,” in their 
connection with a religion of forms; and he 
asserts “they are compelled to use a Liturgy which 
counteracts the effect of their teaching.” ‘The ab- 
- surdity of talking about this compulsion upon 
those whom he has already declared so earnestly 
attached to this liturgy that they would rather sac- 
rifice all they have of evangelical truth than 
give it up, is very manifest; and so also is the 
equal absurdity of speaking of men as compelled 
to this or any course which has been the matter 
of their own personal, free choice; and that in 
many instances, after having had a full experi- 
ence of what Mr. Barnes considers the greater 
freedom and spirituality of Presbyterianism. 
But we do not design to go into a defence of the 
influence of the Prayer-book from his assaults. 
On this, as on other points, we shall enter into 
no controversy with the author, upon abstract 
questions. We shall content ourselves with ex- 
hibiting the thorough incompetency and empti- 
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ness of his book. The clergy and people who 
use the Prayer-book are the best judges of its 
influence and effects. And whether the intelli- 
gent persons who, at least sometimes, compose the 
congregations of evangelical clergymen in the 
Episcopal Church find this decided counteraction 
of the effect of the preaching of their pastors by 
the influence of the Liturgy, or such a contradic- 
tion between the two as he designates, they can 
best determine. For the clergy themselves we 
need say nothing. Mr. Barnes has in so many 
other instances, in this book, proclaimed their ab- 
solute hypocrisy, that this additional instance with 
which he charges them, of consenting to use a 
Liturgy which is directly opposed to all their 
preaching, and yet professing to love and admire 
it at the same time, can hardly make their case 
worse in his representation. But what is the 
amount of the whole fact of this difference in 
worship, but that Mr. Barnes has bound himself 
to one form of public worship, and the clergy of 
the Church to another? And the congregation 
of the former probably would not feel it to be a 
less outrage upon their rights, or a less violation 
of his obligations, if he were to introduce into 
their worship the Liturgy of the Church, than 
would the congregations of the latter if they 
should lay it aside, for the introduction of Pres- 
byterian prayers. The whole of this statement 
about compulsory worship as peculiar to them, is 
a mere misrepresentation of facts. The public 
worship in each instance is fixed But the Epis- 
copal clergymen have a liberty conceded and 
secured to them, and universally practiced by 
them, upon all other occasions, of which the 
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Presbyterian minister is perfectly destitute. And 
no one feeling is more prominent in the minds of 
those Presbyterians who have come into our min- 
istry, than the new experience which they find of 
secure and permanent freedom under the domin- 
ion of our calm, equal and just laws. 

7. But could not Mr. Barnes revile the Lit- 
urgy of, the Church adequately, without voluntary 
misrepresentations? Page 36, he says, “ There is 
not even permission given to the minister to 
select and read a portion of Scripture that shall 
have any relation to the subject of his discourse. If 
his text should be, ‘God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son,’ and the ‘lesson’ 
for that day should happen to be that chapter of 
the Book of Chronicles which commences thus, 
‘Adam, Sheth, Enosh, Kenan, Mahalaleel, Jared, 
Henoch, Methusaleh, Lameck,’ all that the min- 
ister is to do is to say, ‘Here beginneth such a 
chapter, and read on.” Mr. Barnes knew, for 
he professes to have accurately examined this 
Prayer-book, that no such lesson is appointed 
on any Sunday or week day throughout the 
whole year. And yet he can allow himself to 
make this deliberately false insinuation, for the 
purpose of casting an invented reproach upon a 
book against which he can find so few real objec- 
tions. The glory of the Prayer-book is the honor 
which it gives to the word of God, requiring no 
less than eight distinct portions of Holy Scrip- » 
ture to be read on every Sabbath and other 
day of public worship, selected with the most 
remarkable wisdom, to teach continually the 
great doctrines and truths of the Bible, while 
Presbyterian ministers, in many instances, read 
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nothing of it, and Presbyterian congregations 
hear nothing of it, but the single text which 
has been selected as the subject for preaching, 
and in no instance is more than one single chapter 
or part of a chapter read during any occasion of 
their public worship. Which body will be found 
to have paid the most honor to the Word of God, 
this, with other facts, may help to decide.. 

8. Mr. Barnes ‘affirms, p. 38, “ that preaching 
in the Episcopal Church is quite a secondary 
thing, and that the arrangement is so made as to 
allow it to produce as little effect as possible.” 
Again, “The ordinary length of Episcopal ser- 
mons, from fifteen to twenty minutes, we regard 
as in entire accordance with the arrangements of 
the Episcopal Church; a sermon of fifty minutes 
or an hour becomes intolerable.” These two sen- 
tences contain nothing less than two deliberate 
acts of willful injustice, evidently framed for the 
mere purpose of inventing increased reproach. 
We are sorry to make such a remark, but justice 
and truth will allow. nothing less. The import- 
ance of the preaching of the Gospel is in no de- 
gree less considered in the Episcopal Church than 
in any other community of professed Christians. 
Mr. Barnes must have seen, indeed, in the ex- 
hortation to sponsors in the baptismal office, from 
which he quotes so largely, the admonition pre- 
ceding all other directions for instruction to the 
child; “and that he may know these things the 
better, ye shall call upon him to hear sermons ;” as 
marking in this the very remarkable prominence 
which the Church officially gives to the preaching 
of the Gospel, as an instrument of education. 
And he has seen enough and known enough of 
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our laborious ministers’ preaching day after day 
continually; of the habitual sermons in our 
churches in two and three services of the Sabbath ; 
of weekly lectures in nearly all our churches; to 
make this assertion on his part wholly indefens- 
ible. The length of Episcopal sermons varies in 
no degree, we presume, from the length of ser- 
mons in other congregations. Our ministers 
preach from a half hour to an hour; less than 
the former we have more rarely heard, than we 
have listened to the full amount of the latter; 
nor is there, probably, an Episcopal congregation 
in the United States who are habitually accus- 
tomed to sermons of a less length than the former 
limit. And yet Mr. Barnes, who of necessity has 
heard very few Episcopal sermons, and we will 
venture to affirm, never a single one of the length 
he specifies, can so far forget his own character, 
and the claims of truth, as to make this assertion, 
for the mere purpose of injury to the character of 
others. He must excuse our freedom in question- 
ing the morality of such a course. 

9. Mr. Barnes asserts, pp. 39-48, with great 
freedom, and with great parade of quotations, 
that “the doctrine of baptismal regeneration is 
the undoubted teaching of the Prayer-book, 
and presents a constantly counteracting in- 
fluence to the doctrine of the necessity of 
a change of heart by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit accompanying the truth.” Upon this sub- ' 
ject we do not mean to enter into any long ex- 
planation or defence. Mr. Barnes would un- 
doubtedly shut out all that we should say from 
all consideration, with the same freedom and _ in- 
difference to its truth that he has done here, all 
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explanations which have heretofore been given, 
as not seeming “to have the least degree of 
plausibility.” p. 39. That baptismal regenera- 


- tion in some sense is the doctrine of our Church, 


and of every minister in the Church, we do not 
deny. The Prayer-book undoubtedly teaches it; 


and the Bible undoubtedly teaches it also. That 


either or any of these, however, teach it in the 
sense which Mr. Barnes means to affirm, that is, 
spiritual regeneration always, without respect to 
character or qualifications attending baptism, a 
reference to the language of our 25th Article, 
upon the Sacraments, which declares that “in 
such only as worthily receive the same they have a 
wholesome effect and operation, but they that re- 
ceive them unworthily purchase to themselves 
damnation, as St. Paul saith ;” and to the 27th 
Article, on Baptism, which declares that “ bap- 
tism is a sign of regeneration, or new birth, 
whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
baptism rightly are grafted into the Church,” 
ete., would have been sufficient to contradict. 
But Mr. Barnes’ determination for the result he 
desired, of complete vilification of the Prayer- 
book, would not have allowed him this reference. 
Perhaps, however, he will allow that our teaching 
upon this subject is not peculiar to our own 
Church, when he consults some standard writers 
in his own denomination. Dr. Alexander, of 
Princeton, says, “ We believe that infants may be 
the subjects of regeneration, and cannot be saved 
without it.” “ How solicitous should parents be 
for their children, that God would bestow his 
grace upon them, even before they know their 
right hand from their left; and when about to 
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dedicate them to God in holy baptism, how earn- 
estly should they pray that they might be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost, that while their 
bodies are washed in the emblematical laver of 
regeneration, their souls may experience the re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost and the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus.” If the sentiments expressed 
above be correct, then there may be such a thing 
as baptismal regeneration; “God, who works 
when and by what means he pleases, may regene- 
rate by His Spirit the soul of the infant, while in 
His sacred name water is applied to its body. 
And what time in infancy is more likely to be the 
period of spiritual quickening than the moment 
when that sacred rite is performed, which is 
strikingly emblematic of this change?” (Thoughts 
on Religious Experience published by Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication, p. 23, ete.) What 
does the Episcopal Church teach, or what do any 
of its ministers teach, upon this subject, more than 
this? And with what honesty can a Presbyterian 
minister state our doctrine as if it were especially 
incompatible with evangelical truth, when such 
is the known and published teaching of his own 
Church? In addition to this authority, we will 
simply adduce the following collection of similar 
authorities, from the Manual of our venerated 
friend, Dr. Wilmer, and then leave to Mr. Barnes 
the consideration of the statements which it con- 
tains. 
“The Liturgy of the Dutch Church of the 
Netherlands directs the following thanksgiving 
to be made after baptism: ‘ Almighty and merci- 
ful Father, we thank and praise thee that thou 
hast forgiven us and our children all our sins, 
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through the blood of thy beloved Son, Jesus 
Christ, and received us, through thy Holy Spirit, 
as members of thy only begotten Son, and 
adopted us to be thy children, and confirmed 
and sealed the same unto us by holy baptism.’ 
The hymns authorized to be used in public 
worship, by the Presbyterians, assert the same 
blessings also as accruing to children from bap- 
tism. The Dutch Presbyterian Catechism says, 
that ‘the Holy Ghost calls baptism the washing of 
regeneration ;’ and again, that ‘we are spiritually 
cleansed from our sins, as really as we are washed 
with water.’ The Saybrook Platform, which is 
authoritative with Congregationalists, says, ‘ by 
the right use of this ordinance, the grace prom- 
ised is really conferred by the Holy Ghost.’ Dr. 
Mosheim, in behalf of the Lutheran Church, says, 
‘these rites were Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
which are not to be considered as mere ceremo- 
nies, nor yet as symbolical representations only, 
but also as ordinances accompanied with a sanc- 
tifying influence upon the hearts and affections of 
true Christians.’ The Methodists, in their form 
of baptism, return thanks to God for ‘ receiving 
the infant for His own child by adoption.’ Dr. 
Clarke, a Methodist divine, in commenting on the 
words ‘by the washing of regeneration,’ says, 
‘Undoubtedly, the Apostle here means baptism, 
arite commanded by God Himself, and, therefore, 
the thing signified should never be expected with- 
out it.’ 

“Calvin, who was never suspected of Popery, 
says, ‘I consider it (baptism) to be a figure, but 
at the same time, it has the substance connected 
with it. For God, in promising us His gifts, does: 
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not deceive us. Therefore, as forgiveness of sins 
and newness of life are offered us in baptism, so 
it is certain they are received by us.’ Again he 
says, ‘Christ hath purified us in the laver of His 
blood, and hath communicated this purification 
by baptism.’ ‘Those who have imagined that 
baptism is nothing more than a mark or sign by 
which we profess our religion before men, have 
not considered that which was the principal thing 
in baptism, which is, that we ought to receive it 
with this promise‘ he that believeth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved.’ We are baptized into the 
mortification of the flesh, which commences in us 
at baptism, which we pursue from day to day, 
and which will be perfected when we shall pass 
out of this life unto the Lord.’ ”—Wéelmer’s 
Manual, p. 124. 

10. Mr. Barnes takes great pains in asserting 
and attempting to prove, pp. 48-54, that the 
Episcopal clergy have no right to make any 
“requirement of any change of heart, or of any 
evidence of piety, whatever,” or to exclude from 
confirmation and the Lord’s Supper, any ‘“ who 
do not give them evidence that they are truly 
converted, or are truly pious;” that, “aware of 
the obvious and dangerous tendency of the sys- 
tem set down in the Prayer-book, they (Evan- 
gelical ministers) claim the right of not present- 
ing to the Bishop for confirmation those whom 
they do not regard as qualified for it.” “But is 
this Episcopacy? Have they this right, accord- 
ing to the Canons of their own Church? We 
think not.” To Episcopalians, who know that 
the whole system of law in their Church, in 
reference to this subject, as universally estab- 
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lished, received, and acted upon, is just what 
Mr. Barnes here denies, after having professed 
to have examined the subject, it is unnecessary 
to say one word. Perhaps, to Mr. Barnes and his 
coadjutors it is not worth while to say more. 
But we would respectfully refer him to the rubric 
in the Prayer-book, which he professes to have 
read, at the end of the Catechism, which says, 
“whenever the Bishop shall give knowledge for 
children to be brought unto him for their con- 
firmation, the minister of every parish shall 
either bring or send in writing, with his hand 
subscribed thereunto, the names of all such per- 
sons within his parish as he shall think fit to be 
presented to the Bishop to be confirmed.” We 
would also refer him to Canon 26, which enacts, 
“Tt shall be the duty of ministers to prepare 
young persons and others for the Holy Ordinance 
of Confirmation. And he shall be ready to pre- 
sent for confirmation such persons as he shall think 
properly qualified; and shall deliver to the 
Bishop a list of the names of those confirmed.” 
Under these laws the universal practice of the 
Church is to leaye in the hands of the minister 
of the parish the sole power of judgment of the 
character of persons to be confirmed or to be 
admitted to the Lord’s Table. No Bishop in the 
Church would attempt the confirmation of an 
individual, thus judged and rejected by pastoral 
authority, unless manifest and extreme injustice 
has been done. And how could this right or 
responsibility in any pastors be more accurately 
defined or secured? With what honesty, then, 
can Mr. Barnes occupy eleven pages of his book 
in the deliberate framing of a contrary state- 
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ment, when a simple reference to our known 
laws would have exhibited to him the truth at 
once? There is here exhibited, just as there is 
through the whole book, the determination to 
vilify and destroy, not the party avowedly the 
object, but the Church to which they belong. 
There is no “inquiry” into facts, from one end 
of the publication to the other, but a succession of 
unfounded assertions, and imputations equally 
destitute of truth and proof. 

We had intended to dismiss the subject in our 
present number: but after we have specified the 
past ten instances of contradiction to the truth, we 
have nearly as many before us in the residue of 
the book. We shall be compelled, therefore, to 
defer still to another paper our concluding re- 
marks upon the subject. We do not enter, nor 
purpose to enter, into any defence of the persons 
here avowedly assailed. Their position, and 
influence, and increasing power to bless the 
Church and the world, are sufficiently seen and 
acknowledged. We shall merely proceed to 
point out some more of the mis-statements of the 
book itself. And we remark here, what a painful 
evidence of the blindness of party spirit among 
us is given, when some Editors in the Episcopal 
Church, who boast of their attachment to it, can 
allow themselves to justify and praise a produc- 
tion, the character of which we have thus dis- 
played, from the mere hope that it would ham- 
per and injure those to whom it specially refers. 
Weare thankful to know that their secret treach- 
ery to the Church is becoming as innocuous as 
the outward assaults which we have now exposed. 
For ourselves, we can only say, that we very 
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unwillingly, and shall again very rarely, trouble 
ourselves with the rudeness and dissimulation of 
these hostilities, either at home or from abroad. 
Since writing the above, we have seen the re- 
marks of the Christian Observer, the New School 
Presbyterian paper in this city, upon our former 
article. But there is nothing in them in any 
degree to require a notice in return. We would 
simply suggest to the Editor his mistake, in imput- 
ing the honor of a Congregational or non-Episco- 
pal descent to either of us. We have no claim to 
any such distinction. In reference to our re- 
marks upon the book before us, a very calm reflec- 
tion upon the whole brings no instance to us of dis- 
respect to Mr. Barnes. We are acting upon the 
defensive, entirely, and should have found our- 
selves wholly unable, either in judgment or in 
affection, to speak of that gentleman in the man- 
ner in which he holds up the persons against 
whom he writes. To say that we have now the 
same respect for the author which we had before, 
would be untrue. But every such change in 
opinion and feeling has originated from himself. 
It is, however, a characteristic of this most un- 
christian and unjust assault which Presbyterians 
are now making upon the Episcopal Church, that 
every possible shape of misrepresentation must 
be allowed to them; but if we Episcopalians 
undertake, never so kindly and meekly, to defend 
ourselves, or to point out the injustice of which 
we are the objects, we are to be accused of just 
what they have already actually done, unjustly 
abusing our neighbors. The Michigan business 
was one illustration of this, and the present 
course of the same general party is another. 
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For ourselves, however, this method of statement 
will have no effect upon our course or purpose. 


III. 


We enter upon our concluding notice of this 
book with increased regret that such an occasion 
should have occurred, to compel us to a course of 
remark most painful and uncomfortable to our- 
selves. We can say with Mr. Barnes, p. 72, 
“We have spoken freely, but not in anger.” If 
our remarks have been in a great degree personal, 
it is simply from the fact which we first stated in 
their introduction, that the name of the author is 
the only point of the least consequence in the 
production. We have had, before, a respect for 
the character of Mr. Barnes which few of our 
acquaintance in his ministry had ever won from 
us. We are sorry to have had this feeling so 
violently and unnecessarily wrung from our minds. 
But the assault which Mr. Barnes has thus made 
upon our Church has been most unprovoked and 
unnecessary. We trust we have sufficiently dis- 
he it to be in itself unjust and unfounded. 

Ve are unwilling to say anything upon the sub- 
ject which shall be unnecessarily personal. And 
still more so, from the very extensive condemna- 
tion of this act of Mr. Barnes by the respectable 
lay-members of his own Church. We hazard 
nothing in the remark, that he has never taken a 
step more dissatisfactory to his real friends among 
them ; a more remarkable fall in public opinion 
and respect we have never seen, resulting from a 
single act of indiscretion, than is now repaying 
Mr. Barnes, in this city, for this uncalled-for hos- 
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tility, so incautiously displayed. And we are, 
therefore, less disposed to push the matter in its 
personal reference, than we should have been, 
were the feeling of the book more generally sus- 
tained by others. We shall proceed with a few 
additional remarks upon the contents of the book 
itself, and then dismiss the subject, as far as our 
present notice is concerned. 

11. Mr. Barnes proceeds, in further attempts, 
to illustrate the deficient and erroneous character 
of the Prayer-book and the Church, in reference 
especially to missions, and asserts, p. 55, “ that 
Christian missions to the heathen are not contem- 
plated by the Prayer-book.” This he carries out 
into several very empty suppositions of great 
practical difficulties, arising from their own pecu- 
liar system, which Episcopalians must meet in 
missionary efforts; of the want of any missionary 
spirit among Episcopalians, etc.; and finally to the 
affirmation, that “a missionary society, or a mis- 
sionary effort, whether in connection with other 
Christians or by themselves, is a thing unknown 
to the constitution of the Episcopal Church.” 
Upon the character of the Prayer-book itself, in 
this relation, it is hardly necessary for us to speak. 
Episcopalians are perfectly informed that they 
never can meet in worship, according to their 
Liturgy, without uniting in many prayers for the 
universal extension of the Gospel throughout the 
world. And perhaps there is no feature in the 
Prayer-book more distinct and evident than the 
very great proportion of its intercessory language, 
and especially for spiritual benefits to mankind. 
But the practical assertions to which Mr. Barnes 
leads the subject, are the point to which we 
would »specially refer. 
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The whole testimony of facts as they are be- 
fore the view of the Christian world, is directly 
against him. What are all the missions of the 
Moravian Churches, but a complete and thorough 
testimony to the adaptation of Episcopacy and a 
Liturgy to the extension of the Gospel among 
the heathen? And as Mr. Barnes’ whole argu- 
ment is founded upon the abstract principles of 
Episcopacy and a form of prayer, they constitute 

_ just as complete a reply as any facts in our own 
Church particularly. But we will not rest upon 
these. Does not Mr. Barnes know that the 
Church of England was engaged in Missions to 
the heathen more than one hundred years before 
the Church of Scotland started in the work? The 
Society in the English Church, for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, was established in 1690. 
The Scottish Missionary Society in 1796. Is Mr. 
Barnes ignorant that the most successful of all 
modern missions haye thus far been under Epis- 
copal ministrations? Does he know nothing of 
the eminent spread of the Gospel in the last cen- 
tury, in the Peninsula and islands of Southern 
India, under the Christian Knowledge Society of 
the Church of England? In the year 1750 the 
converts from heathenism in the single station of 
Tranquebar alone amounted to ezght thousand. 
The Society for propagating the Gospel in 
foreign parts was formed in 1701, and its labors 
were most successfully directed to the Indians of © 
North America. The Church Missionary Society, 
which was established in 1801, has been, perhaps, 
the most successful instrument in establishing the 
Gospel among the heathen of all in modern 
efforts. Does Mr. Barnes know nothing of 
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Africa, of Regentstown, of India, of Chunar, and 
Khrishnaghur? Has he no knowledge of Buch- 
anan, of Martyn, of Heber, of Johnson, of Bow- . 
ley, of Wilson? Have his own people never been 
roused or melted by the sweet hymn of one of 
these despised Episcopalians? How could a 
man who holds his station in the community, 
and has his opportunities of information, so 
blind himself with prejudice as to say, p. 59, 
‘in the face of an army of facts like these, which 
are familiar to the least informed of modern 
Christians, that, “a missionary society or a mis- 
sionary effort, whether in connection with other 
Christians, or by themselves, is a thing unknown to 
the constitution of the Episcopal Church?” Tow 
much more honorable, and consistent with known 
truth, is the following tribute from the “ Histor 
of Missions,” by the Rev. G. Smith, and Rev. J. 
O. Choules, both of them Baptists, we believe : 
“Tt is due to the Church of England to state, 
that it has always numbered in its communion 
the advocates of missions, and that its Liturgy re- 
gards with peculiar interest the spread of truth 
among the nations of the earth.” Vol. 1, p. 557. 
How much more just and true is the following 
eloquent testimony to the influence and character 
of the Church of England, from the Rev. Dr. 
Porter, President of the Andover Theological 
- Seminary: “ If Horne, with trumpet-tongue, had 
not roused the slumbering Church ; if Buchanan 
had not lifted the pall of death that covers the 
millions of India, your Millses and your Warrens 
would never have set foot on pagan ground.” (Ser- 
mon before American Education Society, p. 13.) 
We suppose there would not be the least haz- 
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ard in the assertion, that the Church of England 
alone has done more to circulate the Scriptures 
. and to extend the Gospel, within the last fifty 
years, than all Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists on earth combined have done. If we speak 
boastingly, this writer has compelled us. If he 
means to refer simply to our own small body in 
the United States, in his derogatory assertion, we 
can only say that such charges come with a very 
_ poor grace from one who has so triumphantly 
stated, p. 69, that “the Episcopal sect in this 
land is, and will continue to be, among the small- 
est of the tribes of Israel.” If our means are so 
restricted, of necessity, our responsibilities must 
be proportionate.* 


* HOW IT LOOKS IN FIGURES. 


DEAR BRETHREN :—Haying had occasion lately to enter 
into some calculations respecting the amount of money con- 
tributed to the cause of Missions by some of the leading 
Christian denominations, and the proportion which that 
amount bears to each communicant when distributed 
among the members of the body, I send you some of the 
results of my calculations. 

Beginning with our own Church, we find the number of 
its communicants, given in the Spirit of Missions, to be 
60,000; and the amount expended for Foreign and Domes- 
tic Missions to be $80,000 per annum. This gives a pro- 
portion of a little more than one dollar and a quarter a 
year for each communicant: or about two cents and a half 
per week. 

The Presbyterian (Old School) Church, contains, ac- 
cording to the last report of their Missionary Society, 170,- 
000 communicants, and contributes about $80,000 to Mis- — 
sionary purposes. This makes an average for each com- 
municant of about fifty cents a year; or one cent a week. 

The New School Presbyterian Church contribute their 
funds to the American Board, and _as the operations of 
this Board are sustained by several denominations, it is 
hardly possible to determine the amount furnished by each, 

The Baptist Church, according to the Baptist Almanac 
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12. Mr. Barnes says, as still more derogatory 


and Register, for 1844, numbers 600,000 communicants, and 
contributes about $100,000 per annum for Missionary pur- . 
poses. This gives an average for each communicant of a 
little over sixteen cents a year; or one-third of a centa week. 

The Methodist Church, according to the last reports of 
Annual Conferences, numbers upwards of one million of 
communicants, and contributes about $150,000 per annum 
for Missionary purposes; which gives an average of about 
thirteen cents a year; or one-quarter of a cent a week for 
each communicant. 

Two thoughts have been impressed upon my mind with 
great force, by the consideration of these startling facts. 
One is, the decidedly superior Missionary character of the 
Episcopal Church. It is no cause for exultation, indeed, 
to find that, everything told, our Missionary zeal exhausts 
itself in an average of two cents and a half a week for each 
communicant! But when it is so often cast up as a re- 
proach, that our Church is behind the age in this respect, 
and almost destitute of the Missionary spirit, it is pleasant 
to find that in spite of the deadening influence of her 
forms, and the alleged incompatibility of her traduced 
ceremonials with the emistence of vital religion, she is 
actually, in proportion to her numbers, doing for the 
great work of Missions more than twice as much as any 
religious denomination in the land! 

The other thought is this: If what we have spoken of is 
really the measure of Christian zeal in this work, when 
may we look for the world’s conversion? I suppose the 
societies mentioned in the foregoing estimate may be re- 
garded as affording a fair representation of the Christian 
Church. The aggregate of the number of communicants 
mentioned is 1,830,000. The aggregate amount of annual 
contributions for that number is $410,000. And this gives 
a general average of about 22} cents a year: or less than 
a half cent a week for each communicant. This is the way 
in which that Church which the Son of God has purchased 
with his own blood is consecrating itself to the work of 
converting the world! A half cent a week! “Tell it not 
in Gath,” ete. To those who are looking for the ushering 
in of the latter day glory through the instrumentality now 
employed, the prospect is gloomy enough. For myself, I 
thank God for not haying been led to-entertain such a 
view of the matter, N. 
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to the Prayer-book, p. 60:—* There is nothing in 
that book that is adapted to promote what is 
commonly termed a revival of religion. There 
are no prayers that careless sinners may be 
awakened; none that inquirers may be guided to 
Christ; none that would express the desires of a 
Church in behalf of those who are asking what 
they must do to be saved. There is not a feature 
of the book that is adapted to such a work of 
grace.” In reply to such perfectly unfounded 
statements, we hardly know what to say; the 
charge seems so voluntarily untrue, from a man 
who professes to have examined this book. We 
should feel compelled to say that the excellencies 
of the Prayer-book were in the very facts which 
Mr. Barnes denies. It is filled with the very peti- 
tions which he asserts are not to be found there. 
How precious, animating, soothing, and instruct- 
ive, in application to their condition, are these 
very prayers, thousands of awakened anxious 
sinners could testify! The common experience of 
our Church would rise up in solemn testimony 
against this injustice. He elsewhere says, p. 37, 
of the “extemporary prayers” of Episcopalians 
which he has heard, that “their prayers are 
models of a simple, pure, and holy worship.” 
They may well be so, for they are uniformly 
framed of the very expressions, and conveyed in 
the very ideas which have been acquired from the 
Liturgy. As for the adaptation of this Liturgy 
to revivals of religion, we have seen it used day 
after day, for weeks and months, in just such 
works of grace, and every day the interest in it 
became deeper, and the love of it the more in- 
tense. The peculiar application of it to such 
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awakened feeling is very remarkable. The single 
prayer of the Litany, “O Lamb of God, who 
takest away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us, grant us thy peace,” seems in itself to 
outweigh in worth all the formal, theoretical, 
discursive prayers we have ever heard from 
Presbyterians. The history of our churches in 
this city is before the eyes of Mr. Barnes, In 
what congregations has religion flourished more ? 
Where have larger additions been annually made 
to the Lord’s flock? But why need we ask? 
These things are known. They have not been 
done inacorner. They have been uniformly and 
always the legitimate fruits of this very Liturgy ; 
and the more a congregation becomes interested 
in true religion, the more dear to them, and 
appropriate to their necessities and tastes, does 
the Liturgy become. Happy indeed must be the 
churches, and we should rejoice if Mr. Barnes’ is 
one of them, to be blessed with brighter and 
more animating scenes than it has been our 
privilege to witness for these twenty-five years in 
this reviled, but prospered Church of our Lord 
Christ. 

13. Mr. Barnes says, p. 61, “ Efforts for the 
promotion of religion among the young, as a dis- 
tinct class, is a thing unknown to the constitution 
of the Episcopal Church, and all attempts to pro- 
mote Sabbath-schools, is a departure from the 
teachings and designs of its Liturgy.” Really 
our patience begins to fail. By whom were Sab- 
bath-schools devised? Who was this “ Robert 
Raikes,” upon whose “ efforts,” he says, “ God 
has set the undoubted seal of his blessing ?”’ 
Who have been always prominent in this city, as 
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elsewhere, for this very care and instruction of 
children which Mr. Barnes denies? We are 
ready to leave these questions to the Sunday- 
school Union, to the children, we had almost 
said, to Presbyterians themselves. Episcopalians 
have taken the lead in the whole, in every case ; 
and nothing is more remarkable among us, than 
the affection which our children instinctively 
acquire for this very Liturgy. But we have said 
enough upon all these points. To go further into 
an examination of such statements in this work, 
though we have omitted not a few, is surely un- 
necessary. 

14. Mr. Barnes concludes with a strangely 
mingled rebuke of the particular portion of our 
Church which he assails—on the one side for unit- 
ing with other Christians in common efforts, hesi- 
tating not to intimate very clearly, p. 64, the 
hypocrisy of all their expressions of union of 
feeling and kindness towards others; and yet on 
the other side, for not doing the very thing which 
he has thus found reason to censure so strongly. 
Of the whole Church he says, p. 63, it does not 
pray “ for any other ministers than those who are 
Episcopally ordained.” To this it would be a 
very simple but sufficient reply, that when the 
Prayer-book was formed, there were no others in 
existence ; and it would have required something, 
indeed, beyond “the petrified wisdom of the age 
of Elizabeth,” p. 61, to have conceived in ad- 
vance the multiplied and multiformed sects into 
which the then nascent Presbyterianism was to 
rend and divide the professed body of Christ. 
Certainly “the recognition of another Church 
than the Episcopal, or of other ministers of the 
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Gospel than the Episcopal, is a thing unknownto 
the Prayer-book”—hbecause the blessed martyrs 
and divines who compiled it were not gifted with 
prophecy—and it stands forth to witness, from 
generation to generation, of a time and state 
when the Church was one in constitution, and to 
show thus incidentally, but unanswerably, that 
all the schisms which now distract and deform 
the aspect of Christianity are of mere modern 
and Presbyterian growth, “ but of yesterday.” 
Whether it would be right to justify such schisms 
by praying for them, is a question which we may 
well leave the Presbyterian Church to answer. 
Do the Old School ministers pray habitually for 
the success of the men of the New School who 
have divided from them? Does Mr. Barnes pray 
for the success of those who have gone out from 
him? Or do they both only, as the Liturgy 
does, pray that God would “ bie into the way 
of truth all such as have erred and are deceived ?” 

15. Mr. Barnes complains that we do not in- 
vite Presbyterian ministers into our pulpits, or in 
any way acknowledge the authority of their min- 
istry. We but pursue in this the course that 
Mr. Barnes and his brethren have necessarily 
chosen and adopted also. There must be some 
line and limit of admission into the pulpit; and 
our Church, to discuss no relative questions of 
comparative schism, has wisely made it around 
the simple body of her own ministers. Presbyte- 
rians have a line equally exclusive and arbitrary. 
Why do they not invite the preachers of the So- 
ciety of Friends to officiate for them? Why do 
they thus unchurch a Christian denomination as 
respectable in personal character as themselves? 
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What Presbyterian pulpits were opened to Joseph 
John Gurney, in his ministry in this country? a 
man acknowledged by all to be one of the best 
and greatest of living Christian teachers and 
writers. How empty seems the complaint that 
the Episcopal Church denies the claims of other 
bodies to the character and title of churches, 
from those who can write and publish such books 
as “ Quakerism not Christianity,’ by one of Mr. 
Barnes’ particular and eminent friends! When 
“or where have we affirmed that Presbyterianism 
was not Christianity? How absurd comes such a 
complaint, again, from a man who deliberately ex- 
cludes our whole body from the pale of Christian- 
ity, and can say, p. 73, “ there has been a feeling, the 
correctness of which no one seemed to regard it as 
proper to doubt, that the Episcopal sect was to be 
numbered in the family of Evangelical Churches.” 
Is this the man to complain that we do not ac- 
knowledge his ministry, or invite his labors 
among our churches? He affirms of us what we 
have never ventured to affirm of his body; with 
how much injustice, nay, conscious injustice, we 
shall not trust ourselves to say. And then he 
asks why he is not invited into our pulpits to 
preach his doctrines to our own people. 

But if we should invite Mr. Barnes, how could 
he conscientiously agree to read a liturgy, the en- 
tire hostility of which to all evangelical truth and 
teaching he has here so repeatedly and plainly 
proclaimed? How could he submit to our 
Popish vestments, and postures, and forms? Or 
how could he ask the omission of a Liturgy 
which he says we “are compelled to use?” We 
do not feel in any degree called upon to consider 
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the abstract question of the validity or regularity 
of Mr. Barnes’ ministry in this connection. There 
are sufficient reasons to be given for not inviting 
him “to preach and administer the sacraments ” 
to our people, without entering upon this. 

But Mr. Barnes urgently and affectionately in- 
vites us to secede from a Church in which we are 
so trammeled and confined. For one, we should 
be compelled to take up the poet’s lament, “Me 
miserable, whither shall I flee?’ Is Mr. Barnes 
so satisfied and happy in having been the main 
occasion and instrument of dividing one Church 
into permanently separate “ ministerial fellow- 
ships,” that he desires to extend the benefits of 
this schism-producing power to another? Or has 
he forgotten his own free expressions to a late 
friend of ours, made about that time, to the effect 
that a much harder pressure would have led him 
to seek a ministry in the Episcopal Church? If 
we were to retire or be driven from the one 
Church in which we are, with which, of all the 
countless schisms around us, would he ask or re- 
commend us to unite? But we have no disposi- 
tion to secede from the house of God. We desire 
not to “go forth of the ark,” and, least of all, 
while the floods are raging around us as they are 
now. There is nothing abroad which yet equals 
in attraction the joys and comforts of our still 
comparatively peaceful and united home. 

16. But Mr. Barnes anticipates, and appar- 
ently desires the time, p. 64, “when the voice of 
an Episcopalian will no longer be heard at the 
anniversaries of our national institutions.” We 
fear it will be so. But when we are in this way 
insulted and shut out of respectful and decor- 
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ous reception among those who meet upon these 
occasions, is our necessarily resulting unsocial 
habit thus to be charged upon ourselves? If 
“the only aid which Episcopacy will render to 
the cause of diffusing Christianity (should) be 
under her own distinctive organization,’ would 
such exclusiveness be unreasonable, baited, de- 
rided, maligned, as Episcopacy and Episcopalians 
are by “those who profess and call themselves 
Christians” in other connections? Mr. Barnes 
speaks here of our beloved Bedell, p. 72, in terms 
beautiful and just. But what has been his good 
fortune in this connection, save in season to have 
died? Had he lived till now, he would have 
been compelled to bear with his friend the same 
unkind remark in reference to his own expres- 
sions of “ large-hearted liberality toward all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ,” though uttered 
even in Mr. Barnes’ own church, p. 68, that this 
writer would “avoid the conclusion, if possible, 
that all this was said for the purpose of effect, 
and was designed ultimately more and more to 
give Episcopacy favor in the sight of the com- 
munity.” Whether, as a personal question, this 
is an honorable reception of our fifteen years’ 
labor in this city, in the various walks of our 
ministry, for the great purpose of enlarging and 
maintaining the privileges of mutual Christian 
kindness, we leave Mr. Barnes and his own 
friends tojudge. We fear that our own Church 
and ministers might say, perhaps with justice, “it 
has served you right.” How any other Epis- 
copal clergyman can be expected to subject him- 
self to the possibility of such rudeness, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Certainly, if we regard the delicacy 
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of our own feelings, or the dignity of our own 
characters, we can hardly submit ourselves to 
such uncourteous treatment, or afford any further 
reasons arising from any intercourse with such 
opposers, for another similar attack upon us, 
under the ayowed purpose of an inquiry into our 
position. 


APPENDIX I 


EXTRACTS 


FROM MR. BARNES’ REVIEWS OF BISHOP ONDER- 
DONK’s “‘ EPISCOPACY TESTED BY SCRIPTURE,” 


IN THE ‘‘CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR,”’ 


“We have little love for controversy, we have 
none for denunciation. We have no war to wage 
with Episcopacy. We know, we deeply feel, 
that much may be said in favor of it, apart from 
the claim which has been set up for its authority 
from the New Testament. * * * * Weas- 
sociate it with the brightest and happiest days of 
religion, and liberty, and literature, and law. 
We remember that it was under the Episcopacy 
that the Church in England took its firm stand 
against the Papacy; and that this was its form 
when Zion rose to light and splendor, from the 
dark night of ages. We remember the name of 
Cranmer; Cranmer, first, in many respects, 
among the Reformers; that it was by his steady 
and unerring hand that, under God, the pure . 
Church of the Saviour was conducted through 
the agitating and distressing times of Henry vu. 
We remember that God watched over that won- 
derful man; that he gave this distinguished pre- 
late access to the heart of one of the most capri- 
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cious, cruel, inexorable, blood-thirsty, and licen- 
tious monarchs that has disgraced the world; 
that God, for the sake of Cranmer, and his 
Church, conducted Henry, as ‘by a hook in the 
nose,’ and made him faithful to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, when faithful to none else; so 
that, perhaps, the only redeeming trait in the 
character of Henry is his fidelity to this first 
British prelate under the Reformation. The 
world will not soon forget the names of Latimer, 
and Ridley, and Rodgers, and Bradford ; names 
associated, in the feelings of Christians, with the 
long list of ancient confessors ‘of whom the 
world was not worthy,’ and who did honor to en- 
tire ages of mankind, by sealing their attachment 
to the Son of God on the rack, or amid the 
flames. Nor can we forget that we owe to Episco- 
pacy that which fills our minds with gratitude 
and praise, when we look for examples of conse- 
crated talent, and elegant literature, and humble, 
devoted piety. While men honor elevated Chris- 
tian feeling; while they render tribute to clear 
and profound reasoning, they will not forget the 
names of Barrow, and Taylor, of Tillotston, and 
Hooker, and Butler; and when they think of 
humble, pure, sweet, heavenly piety, their minds 
will recur instinctively to the name of Leighton. 
Such names, with a host of others, do honor to 
the world. When we think of them, we have it 
not in our hearts to utter one word against a 
Church which has thus done honor to our race, 
and to our common Christianity. 

“Such we wish Episcopacy still to be. We 
have always thought that there are Christian 
minds and hearts that would find more edification 
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in the forms of worship in that Church than in 
any other. We regard it as adapted to call 
forth Christian energy, that might otherwise be 
dormant. We do not grieve that the Church is 
divided into different denominations. To all who 
hold essential truth, we bid God speed; and for 
all such we lift our humble supplications to the 
God of all mercy, that he will make them the 
means of spreading the Gospel around the globe. 
We ourselves could live and labor, in friendli- 
~ mess and love, in the bosom of the Episcopal 
Church. While we have an honest preference 
for another department of the great field of 
Christian action; while providential circumstances, 
and the suggestions of our own hearts and minds, 
have conducted us to a different field of labor; we 
have never doubted that many of the purest 
flames of devotion that rise from the earth as- 
cend from the altars of the Episcopal Church, 
and that many of the purest spirits that the 
earth contains minister at those altars, or breathe 
forth their prayers and praises in language con- 
secrated by the use of piety for centuries. 

“We have but one wish in regard to Episco- 
pacy. We wish her not to assume arrogant 
claims. We wish her not to utter the language 
of denunciation. We wish her to follow the 
guidance of the distinguished minister of her 
Church whose book we are reviewing, in not 
attempting to ‘unchurch’ other denominations. - 
We wish her to fall in with, or to go in advance 
of others, in the spirit of the age. Our desire is 
that she may become throughout, as we rejoice she 
is increasingly becoming, the warm, devoted 
riend of revivals and missionary operations. 
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She is consolidated; well marshaled; under an 
efficient system of laws; and pre-eminently fitted 
for powerful action in the field of Christian war- 
fare. We desire to see her what the Macedonian 
phalanx was in the ancient army ; with her dense, 
solid organization, with her unity of movement, 
with her power of maintaining the position which 
she takes; and with her eminent ability to ad- 
vance the cause of sacred learning, and the love 
of order and of law, attending or leading all other 
churches in the conquests of redemption in an 
alienated world. We would even rejoice to see 
her who was first in the field at the Reformation 
in England, first, also, in the field, when the 
Son of God shall come to take to himself his 
great power; and whatever positions may be as- 
signed to other denominations, we have no doubt 
that the Episcopal Church is destined yet to be, 
throughout, the warm friend of revivals, and to 
consecrate her wealth and power to the work of 
making a perpetual aggression on the territories 
of sin and of death.” 

* * * “We remember the former services 
which the Episcopal Church rendered to the 
cause of truth, and of the world’s redemption ; 
we remember the bright and ever-living lights of 
truth which her clergy and her illustrious lay- 
men have in other times enkindled in the dark- 
ness of this-world’s history, and which continue 
to pour their pure and steady lustre on the 
literature, the laws, and the customs of the Chris- 
tian world; and we trust the day will never 
come when our own bosoms, or the bosoms of 
Christians in any denomination, will cease to 
beat with emotions of lofty thanksgiving to the 
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God of grace, that he raised up such gifted and 
holy men to meet the corruptions of the Papacy, 
and to breast the wickedness of the world. 

“Tn our view of ecclesiastical polity, we can have 
no unkind feelings towards any branch of the 
true Church of God. We strive to cherish feel- 
ings of affectionate regard for them all, and to 
render praise to the common Father of Chris- 
tians for any efforts which are made to advance 
the intelligence, the purity, and the salvation of 
mankind. In our views of the nature of mind, 
and of freedom, we can have no unkind feelings 
toward any denomination of true Christians. 
‘There are diversities of operations, but the 
same Spirit.’ We have no expectation that all 
men, in this world, will think alike. And we 
regard it as a wise arrangement, that the Church 
of God is thus organized into different sections 
and departments, under the banner of the com- 
mon Captain of their salvation. It promotes 
inquiry It prevents complacency in mere forms 
and ceremonies. It produces healthy and vigor- 
ous emulation. It affords opportunities for all 
classes of minds to arrange themselves according 
to their preferences and their habits of thought. 
And it is not unfavorable to that kindness of feel- 
ing which the Christian can cherish, and should 
cherish, when he utters in the sanctuary the 
article of his faith, ‘I believe in the holy catho- 
lic Church, the communion of saints.’ The at- 
tachment of a soldier to a particular company or 
squadron need not diminish his respect for the 
armies of his country, or extinguish his love of 
her liberty. Being joined to a company of in- 
fantry, need not make me feel that the cavalry 
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are useless, or involve me in a controversy with 
the artillery. 

“We ask only that Episcopacy should not as- 
sume arrogant claims ; that she should be willing 
to take her place among other denominations of 
Christians, entitled to like respect as others, to 
all the tender and sympathetic affections of the 
Christian brotherhood; and willing that others 
should walk in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made his people free. We shall have no contest 
with our Episcopal brethren for loving the 
Church of their choice, and the Church in which 
they seek to prepare themselves for heaven. We 
shall not utter the language of unkindness for 
their reverencing the ministerial office in which 
the spirit of Cranmer and Leighton were pre- 
pared for their eternal rest. Content that other 
denominations should enjoy like freedom, while 
they do not arrogate to themselves unholy claims, 
and attempt to ‘lord it over’ other parts ‘of 
God’s heritage,’ we shall pray for their success, 
and rejoice in their advancement. * * * * 
We shall close this article as we did the former, 
with the wish, a wish which shall never depart 
from our heart, that, whatever may be the strength 
or the numbers of the Episcopal Church, when 
the Son of God shall come to take to himself his 
great power, she may be found foremost among 
the friends of REVIVALS, of pure spiritual piety, 
and engaged with untiring zeal amidst the van of 
the Christian host, in making a perpetual aggres- 
sion on the territories of sin and of death.” 


APPENDIX II. 


A lay gentleman has offered us some extracts 
from these two different publications of Mr. 
Barnes, which he has thrown in parallel columns. 
They display so completely the contradictions of 
his assertions to each other, that we can hardly 
conceive it possible a man of ordinary discretion 
would thus commit himself. That Mr. Barnes 
should thus have broken up our mutual harmony, 
and injured so materially his own reputation, no 
one can lament more sincerely than we do. 


1844. 1834. 

(32.) The religion of (p. 170.) We remem- 
forms has never beew ber the former services 
permanently blended with which the Episcopal 
the Gospel. Church rendered to the 

cause of truth, and of 
the world’s redemption: 
we remember the bright 
and ever-living lights of 
truth which her clergy 
and her illustrious lay- 
men have in other times 
enkindled in the dark- 
ness of this world’s his- 
tory, and which continue 
to pour their pure and 
steady lustre on the lit- 
erature, the laws, and 
the customs of the 
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(32.) The spirit of 
truth will not be bound. 
It does not breathe and 
act freely when fettered 
with forms. 


1834. 
Christian world; and we 
trust the day will never 
come when our own 
bosoms, or the bosoms 
of Christians in any de- 
nomination, will cease to 
beat with emotions of 
lofty thanksgiving to the 
God of grace, that he 
raised up such gifted 
and holy men to meet 
the corruptions of the 
Papacy, and to breast 
the wickedness of the 
world. 

* * * “Such names; 
with a host of others, do 
honor to the world. 
When we think of them, 
we have it not in our 
hearts to utter one word 
against a Church which 
has thus done honor to 
our race, and to our 
common Christianity. 

(p. 91.) Wehave never 
doubted that many of 
the purest flames of de- 
votion that rise from the 
earth, ascend from the 
altars of the Episcopal 
Church, and that many 
of the purest spirits that 
the earth contains, min- 
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(59.) A Missionary 
Society, or a missionary 
effort, whether in con- 
nection with other 


1834. 
ister at those altars, or 
breathe forth their pray- 
ers and praises in lan- 
guage consecrated by 
the use of piety for cen- 
turies. 

(p. 91.) Our desire is 
that she (the Episcopal 
Church) may become 
throughout, as we re- 


Christians or by them- joice she is increasingly 
selves, is a thing, we be- becoming, the warm, de- 


lieve, unknown to the 
constitution of the Epis- 
copal Church. 


(p. 9.) We have always 
regarded it (Episcopacy ) 
as a system adapted to 
cramp and crush the free 
spirit of the Gospel. 


voted friend of revivals 
and missionary opera- 
tions. * 3 
* We have no doubt 
that the Episcopal 
Church is destined yet to 
be, throughout, the warm 
friend of revivals, and 
to consecrate her wealth 
and power to the work 
of making a perpetual 
aggression on the territo- 
ries of sin and of death. 

(p. 91.) She (the Epis- 
copal Church) is pre- 
eminently fitted for 
powerful action in the 
field of Christian war- 
fare. We desire to see 
her what the Mace- 
donian phalanx was in 
the ancient army; with 


ae 
1844, 1834. 

her dense, solid organi- 
zation, with her unity of 
movement, with her 
power of maintaining the 
position which she takes, 
and with her eminent 
ability to advance the 
cause of sacred learning, 
and the love of order 
and of law, attending, 
or leading all other 
churches in the con- 
quests of redemption in 
an alienated world. 


(p. 8.) There are ques- 
tions respecting the work- 
ing of the system (Epis- 
copacy ), its fitness to pro- 


(p. 52 & 53.) There 
are men among us who 
seem to consider the ex- 
ternal defence of the 


mote unity; the measures Church as entrusted to 
which are adapted to se- their peculiar care; who 
cure harmony ; the effect delight to be seen with 
of those measures in sup- the accoutrements of the 
pressing the truth, pre- ecclesiastical military 
venting free discussion order, patrolling the 
and fostering error; and walls of Zion; who pa- 
above all, the general rade with much self- 
effect of the system of complacency, as _ senti- 
Episcopacy on evangeli- nels, in front of the tem- 
cal religion, which it is ple of God; who are 
the duty of every man quick to detect the 
who conceives it possible movements of external 
—as it may be—that he enemies; and who are 
or his friends should be admirably adapted to 
invited to become an this species of warfare. 
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Episcopalian, to ex-* * * We have 
amine, and which thenever regarded the 
present outbreak fur- Episcopal controversy 
nishes an appropriate with any very special in- 
opportunity to examine. terest. Our feelings lead 

us to dwell on subjects 
more directly connected 
with the salvation of the 
soul. We have no taste 
for the species of warfare 
which is often waged in 
guarding the outposts of 
religion. _ Christianity, 
we have supposed, is de- 
signed to act directly on 
the hearts of men, and 
we regard it as a matter 
of very little moment in 
what particular Church 
the spirit is prepared for 
its eternal rest, provided 
the great object be ac- 
complished of bringing 
it fairly under the in- 
fluence of the Gospel. 
(p. 7.) A crisis has  (p.91.) She (the Epis- 
occurred in that com- copal Church) is consoli- 
munion, such as could dated; well marshaled ; 
have been foreseen by a under an efficient system 
moderate measure of sa- of laws; and pre-emi- 
gacity must sooner or nently fitted for power- 
later occur, and which, ful action in the field of 
however it may be for a Christian warfare. 
time suppressed, we ven- 
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ture to foretell, will, in 
‘some form, continue to 
break out until “the 
Church” is thoroughly 
reformed and_prelacy 
abandoned. 

(p. 9.) We have never 
had any sympathy for 
prelacy. 


1834, 


(p. 89.) We have no 
war to wage with Epis- 
copacy. We know, we 
deeply feel, that much 
may be said in favor of 
it, apart from the claim 
which has been set up 
for its authority from the 


' New Testament. 


(p. 91.) We ourselves 
could live and labor in 
friendliness and love, in 
the bosom of the Episco- 
pal Church. 

(p. 90.) We have al- 
ways thought that there 
are Christian minds and 
hearts that would find 
more edification in the 
forms of worship in that 
Church than in any 
other. : 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Since this Reply was commenced, the articles in 
the Episcopal Recorder to which it refers, have been 
collected and published in a small pamphlet. To 
the original articles, an appendix is added, designed 
to contrast some opinions which I expressed two 
years ago on the subject of Episcopacy, in two 
articles in the Christian Spectator, with those ex- 
pressed in the Tract on the “ Position of the Evan- 
gelical Party.” I could show, I think, if it were 
important, that there is no real contradiction between 
the views expressed in those two articles; but Iam 
free to confess that my views have changed—as I 
suppose those of most persons have—about Epis- 
copacy since the time when those articles were pub- 
lished. I used expressions then, which a more inti- 
/ mate acquaintance with the subject led me, on 
republishing the articles from the Spectator a year 
| since, considerably to change; and which I fear 
| there is still further occasion to modify. It is a 
subject of sincere regret to me, that facts on which 
| no observer of passing events could close his eyes, 
have made it necessary to change those views at 
all. But who, ten years ago, could have anticipa- 
ted the developements which have been made in the 
Episcopal church since that time—developements 
| which have alarmed a large portion in that denom- 

‘ination itself, as well as the whole Protestant com- 
munity around it? That my views, under these 
circumstances, have been somewhat modified, I 
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cannot deny, and am willing to acknowledge. He 
must be a remarkable man whose opinions undergo 
no change as he grows older, and a man singularly 
confident in his earlier wisdom, who is unwilling to 
confess it. But in one thing I have not changed— 
in the language of respect and kindness with which 
I design to speak of that church, and in my belief 
that it is a part of the true church of the Redeemer, 
and that there are many within it who are la- 
boring as sincerely and as zealously as any others 
in endeavouring to promote his cause. When will 
Episcopalians so far modify thetr views as to be- 
lieve there is any true church besides their own ? 
There are several things of a personal character 
in the review in the Recorder, which I have not 
thought it proper to notice in this reply. My ne- 
glecting to doso is not to be construed as an admis- 
sion of their correctness, but of my conviction that 
in a grave discussion, pertaining to an important 
subject, they should not have been admitted at all. 
The public have no interest in them, and they con- 
tribute nothing to settle an inquiry after truth, or 
to determine what is the true character and ten- 
dency of Episcopacy. Of this nature is the follow- 
ing assertion of the Editors: «« Mr, Barnes feels 
compelled to preach to his own congregation, in 
reference to its errors, (those of Episcopacy,) for 
the present book was first produced in this particu- 
lar shape.” What is the foundation of this asser- 
tion, I know not, but the editors are certainly mis- 
informed. Of the seventy pages of my Tract, nine 
were copied indeed from a sermon; but in the 
sermon there was no mention of Episcopacy what- 
ever, and no particular reference to it. I have 
never felt «‘ compelled” in any way to preach about 
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Episcopacy, and have never mentioned it in my 
preaching, but in the same respectful manner in 
which I speak of Methodists, Baptists, and Presby- 
terlans, 

Perhaps the following assertion deserves a more 
serious notice, ‘Has he (Mr. Barnes) forgotten 
his own free expressions to a late friend of ours, 
made about that time, (the time of the difficulties in 
the Presbyterian church,) to the effect that a much 
harder pressure would have led him to seek a min- 
istry in the Episcopal church?” There must be 
some mistake in this. My memory furnishes me 
with no recollection of any such conversation ; and 
I am certain that I never intended what is here 
said. That I have said that a harder pressure 
might have induced me to leave the Presbyterian 
church, is quite probable. But I never had any 
intention of connecting myself with the Episcopal 
church. Almost twenty-five years since, notwith- 
standing some urgent efforts made at that time to 
induce me to join the Episcopal church, I entered 
the Presbyterian church—a church, which, during 
that long time, observation and study have taught me 
more and more to love, and to regard in its doc- 
trines, and in its mode of government, as nearer to 
the principles of the New Testament than any 
other. 


ALBERT BARNES, 
Philadelphia, May 4, 1844. 
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REPLY, &c. 


Tue Episcopal Recorder contains a Review of 
fixe Tract on “the Position of the Evangelical party 
in the Episcopal church,” extended through three 
numbers of the paper, and under the responsibility 
of the editorial department. This Review is of such 
a character, as to demand from the author of the 
Tract a reply. With me this reply shall be final on 
the subject. The public shall have no occasion to 
dread a protracted controversy between me and the 
editors of the Recorder, and, unless something shall 
appear from some other quarter which will give an 
opportunity of further discussing the essential char- 
acter and tendency of Episcopacy, the whole matter, 
so far as | am concerned, will be submitted to the 
calm judgment of the public. I have had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing my views at length, and have 
availed myself of a right, which I had in common 
with all others, to examine the subject of Episco- 
pacy as it is before the public in the best form in 
which it has ever appeared—in the efforts made by 
the Evangelical party. I have stated, neither with 
unkindness, nor severity of language, what seemed 
to me to be insuperable difficulties in their ‘ posi- 
tion.’ I have examined the Prayer Book—a book 
which Episcopalians are constantly commending to 
the attention of the community, as if they were not 
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unwilling that it should be examined with the 
utmost freedom; and I have compared the aims, 
and plans, and efforts of the Evangelical party with 
what I found in that Book. These views, the result 
of all the attention which [ have been able to give 
to the subject, I have submitted to the consideration 
of others, as what seemed to me, to have an impor- 
tant bearing on religion. ; 
The editors of the Recorder as the organs of the 
Evangelical party, have done, what they had an 
_undoubted right to do, by expressing at length 
their views of the Tract. They have had leisure 
to examine its positions. ‘They may be supposed, 
without impropriety, to give utterance to the senti- 
ments of that party in the Episcopal church. They 
are familiar with the Prayer Book, and are abund- 
antly qualified to do justice to the views, and to 
vindicate the aims of the party with which they are 
identified. They have ability to correct any mis- 
apprehensions which may have existed in the mind 
of the author of the Tract, and of those who think 
with him, and the subject has been before them 
from week to week in such a manner that it may 
be presumed that the views which they have now 
expressed are all which they deem it of importance 
to submit to the public in reply to the Tract. 
There is a propriety therefore, that with this no- 
tice of their Review, my participation in the dis- 
cussion should cease, nor can it be presumed that 
any thing which they will be disposed to say to this 
reply, if they think it of importance to notice it at 
all, will make it proper that the attention of the pub- 
lic should be any farther. solicited by me. 
A few things seem necessary to be said on my 
part to meet what they have advanced, and to place 
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the whole argument in my Tract where I woulc 
wish to leave it, after having been carefully exam- 
ined by keen-sighted reviewers. Having done this, 
the whole argument, so far as I am concerned, will 
be subinitted to the christian public, to be or not to 
be, as that public shall judge, among the means of 
forming an opinion of the essential tendency of 
Episcopacy. 

The Tract was prepared, as was stated in the com- 
eaencement of it (p. 5), « from no desire to intermed- 
dle with the internal affairs of another denomination 
of christians.” The Episcopal church is prominent- 
ly before the community. It has now, and indeed 
always has had in this country, from causes which 
could easily be stated, a prominence before the pub- 
lic, which has not been by any means commensu- 
rate with its numbers, its real strength, or its rela- 
tive importance. I do not speak of it in derogation 
of any excellence which it is entitled to, by saying 
that its claims have been put forward with a bold- 
ness and zeal which have been evinced by no 
other denominations, Its friends might claim this 
as one of its excellencies; [ am not now called on 
to determine whether it is an excellency or an error 
of the system. Of the fact no one will be disposed 
to doubt, that the claims of Episcopacy have been 
presented with a degree of confidence which has 
never been evinced by the much more numerous 
denominations of Baptists, Methodists, and Presby- 
terians. 

GENERAL REASONS FOR EXAMINING EpiIscopacy AT THE 


PRESENT TIME. 


\ . . 
There are important reasons for examining these 
claims, and it is difficult to see how blame can be 
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attached to what has hitherto been conceded to be 
proper, and, indeed, what has been, in some de- 
gree at least, courted by Episcopalians themselves, 
Among the reasons which seemed to me to make it 
particularly proper to examine their claims at the 
present time, were such as the following :— 

(1.) The general attitude which the Episcopal 
church has been understood to assume in reference 
to other denominations of Christians. With a con- 
siderable portion of the Episcopal church, embracing 
~all who are generally known as ‘high churchmen,’ 
it has been understood that they do not recognize 
any other churches than those which are Prelatical ; 
and that they do not regard any as in any proper 
sense ministers of the gospel, except those who have 
been Episcopally ordained. On their part, there 
has been the utmost frankness in their statements. 
They have not, in general, been understood as de- 
nying that others may possibly be saved ; but they 
have spoken of them as being in substantially the 
same condition, in regard to salvation, as those who 
have never heard of the name of the Saviour. As 
mere specimens of this claim, and of the manner in 
which Episcopalians have allowed themselves to 
speak on this subject, I will refer to the language 
of two distinguished ministers of that church. The 
first is Bishop Hobart. “ Where the gospel is pro- 
claimed, communion with the church, by participa- 
tion of its ordinances, at the hands of a duly 
authorized priesthood, is the indispensable condi- 
tion of salvation.”—Companion for the Altar, p. 
302, Bishop Ravenscroft says, that the « church, 
the ministry, and the sacraments, are as distinctly 
and truly the appointments of God, for the salva- 
tion of sinners, as the faith of the gospel, and that 
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it is only as these are united in the profession of 
religion, can the hope, thereby given to a man, be 
worthy of the name of assurance.”—Doctrines of 
the Church vindicated, pp. 31, 32. It has not been 
uncommon for this portion of the Episcopal church 
to speak of others as “left to the uncovenanted 
mercies of God ;” to deny that they have a valid 
ministry and valid sacraments, and to refuse to 
recognize others as in any proper sense churches 
of the Lord Jesus. Hence, they uniformly re-or- 
dain, if one goes over to them from another Protes- 
tant denomination, and though they do not always 
re-baptise, it is not because they regard others as 
authorized ministers of the gospel, but because they 
admit the validity of lay baptism. In all the high 
church movements in this country, there never has 
been an act performed by them, it is believed, or 
an expression of an opinion from any one of their 
distinguished writers, by which there has been a 
recognition of any other church, or by which others 
are regarded as in any sense whatever, true 
churches of the Lord Jesus. No one can fail to 
admire the consistency and_ steadfastness with 
which these views have been held, whatever may 
be thought of the church within whose bosom they 
are found. Whether these views are to be regarded 
or not as of the nature of an “‘ attack” on other 
denominations, or whether they are mere defence, 
and have nothing aggressive, is a question on which 
it is probable different persons would have quite dif- 
ferent opinions. I[t may not be of the nature of an 
attack on a man to say that he has no claims to the 
rights of a citizen ; that his title-deeds to his prop- 
erty are worthless ; that his marriage is void, and 
that his children are illegitimate. If such asser. 
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tions, however, are made, most plain persons would 
consider that if they examined these charges, they 
were not making an attack, but stood merely upon 
a defence. Now whatever feelings other denomi- 
nations might have in regard to this claim, whether 
of sorrow, indignation, or contempt, there was no 
ground of complaint in regard to the frankness and 
clearness with which the opinion was avowed, 
That matter was settled, and high church Episco- 
palians and other denominations of Christians per- 
~'fectly understood each other on the point. Episco- 
pacy is now making a new struggle. Under the 
better auspices of the low church party, it appears 
in a new phase. It is putting forth new efforts, 
and in a new direction. It seems to be attempting 
to adapt itself to the large and liberal spirit of the 
age, and to be disposed to fall in with the evangeli- 
cal efforts which have been originated in, and 
which characterise other denominations. It was 
not an unnatural desire to know what modification 
Episcopacy is susceptible of undergoing while still 
retaining its essential features ; and it was not un- 
natural or improper to ask, whether it could be so 
moulded as to recognize other ministers, and to fall 
into the great family of churches, as on a level with 
others; and it was not unnatural or improper to 
ask of the leading advocates of the new efforts, what 
are their views and aims in reference to this matter, 
(2.) A second reason for examining the subject, 
is, that the recent developements in the Episcopal - 
church, have forced the enquiry on the commu- 
nity. It is impossible for even “a looker on in 
Venice” to close his eyes on the facts in regard to 
those developements. The things which are com- 
ing to pass in the Episcopal church in these days 


Pa 
are act dome in a corner ;” and they are such that 
_ ther demensinations besides the one more ixomedi- 
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) ately interested, cannot but feel an interest in the 
» fesult. The subject pertains to our coramon Chris- 
 fianity. Not only have the growing dissensions 
and strifes of that denomination been such 4s to 
show that, with aJl the boasted proclamations of 


| unity,” there is no essential harmony, no oneness 
whatever in the Episcopal sect; that there exists 


there all the demenis, if not the form, of schism ; 
that there isin fact a more vital and essential vari- 
ance than there is Lawcen any two Protestant 
denominations ; that the tree is split at the centre, 
though the bark has not yet opened, or the sundered 
a gone off from each other; but there have been 

in one of the partics—and that by 
a the largest in this country—which have alarmed. 
the Christian world. It is impossible but that other 


Christians should know this. It cannot be wrong 


to know it. It is not the spirit of intermeddling to 
eA an interest in it. And it cannot be improper 
for any onc, cither within or without the Episcopal 
church, to inquire whether these developements are 
in accordance with the essential tendency of the 
One of’ stem, and to express his convictions to the world. 
of the fair ways of judging of a system always 
‘4s, by its developements. “The tree is known by 

its fruits.” 

(3.) Athird reason for this examination is, that the 
, aims, and zeal of the party which is op- 
posed to the Oxford developements, are such as in 
themselves tend strongly to secure the sympathy of 
all evangelical christians. That party is known 


‘not to be numerous, and it has been supposed 
that they constitute but a feeble minority in 
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the Episcopal church, Yet their general aims are 
distinct and definite. They accord with the evan- 
gelical denominations of christians in their main 
efforts. They are the friends of spiritual religion ; 
of the doctrines of the new birth, and of justification 
by faith; of Revivals, Sabbath schools, and of 
Prayer meetings ; and they have manifested to some 
extent, a warm sympathy with those who are en- 
deavouring to distribute the word of life around the 
world. With these aims others warmly sympa- 
thize. Yet as a great question pertaining to our 
common christianity, it could not but occur to in- 
quire, whether these aims are in accordance with 
what has been for ages understood to be Episco- 
pacy, and with Episcopacy as it is found in their 
own standards. It is a question in which others 
have a deep interest, and which from any thing that 
has yet appeared, others have a right to examine, 
whether these aims are practicable ; whether others 
should be encouraged, as they have been in times 
past, to throw in their influence with that party, 
and whether the Episcopal church is destined to 
take its place with the Evangelical denominations 
of the christian world, wholly imbued, as the low 
churchman wishes, with the spirit of evangelism, 
From any thing that appears, other christians have 
a right to ask whether the whole frame-work of 
Episcopacy, and its whole spirit, be not against 
them. At all events, whether these enquiries are 
propounded to the public or not, they are passing. 
through the minds of thousands who love Zion, and 
who are ready to hail any feasible effort for the 
advancement of Evangelical religion, 

(4.) There is another reason for the examination 
of Eviscopacy in every phase in which it may ap- 
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pear. It is because the influence of Episcopacy in 
the church has been at no time either negative or 
unimportant. Taking the christian church at 
large, it has done more to make it what it is at this 
day, than any other cause whatever. Episcopa- 
lians believe that the influence has been good; 
others doubt it, and at all events the results are 
before the world. It is the boast of Episcopalians, 
and is one of their favourite arguments for the di- 
vine origin of Prelacy, that the forms of their 
religion spread over about nineteen twentieths of 
the christian world, and that for centuries almost 
the whole church reposed under its umbrageous 
shadow. It prevailed in the time of Constantine— 
whatever may be said of the ages before him. The 
whole Papal world has been Episcopal ‘ without 
shadow of turning’ throughout its entire history. 
The Greek church has always been Prelatical in 
its form. The Armenian, the Nestorian, and the 
Coptic churches are wholly Episcopal in their 
structure. Episcopacy has showed its features in 
every clime, and among every people. It has been 
seen in the place where our Lord was crucified ; 
on the mount where he was transfigured, and the 
mount from whence he ascended to heaven ; ; in the 
neighbourhood of Lebanon and Olympus; in 
classic Greece, and in the eastern and western 
capitals of the Roman world; in Egypt, and all 
northern Africa; in Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Germany and England; amidst the snows of 
Scandinavia, and in the burning regions of the 
tropics: it has been seen in Ireland, South America, 
Mexico, Lower Canada and Cuba; and having de- 
veloped its nature in all these places and coun- 
tries, it is now developing itself amidst the free insti- 
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tutions of America. It is right to enquire what was its 
influence on Europe and Asia, during the dark ages ; 
it is right to enquire what has been and is its influ- 
ence in Syria, Greece, Egypt, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Russia, France, Ireland, Brazil, Mexico, Cuba and 
Lower Canada; and it is right to ask, judging 
from the past and the present, what will be its in- 
fluence in the United States. Of nothing in this 
world has there been a fairer experiment made 
than of the influence of Episcopacy, and nothing 
can be a fairer subject of investigation. It appears 
here, indubitably in its best form. It seeks to 
catch the spirit of this age. It would even ally 
itself with the once rejected spirit of Puritanism. It 
becomes the warm friend of Evangelical religion, 
of Revivals, and Missions, and of efforts to train 
the young in sabbath schools. It is right to enquire 
what is the prospect of success in the new phase in 
which it appears. It is right to ask of history 
what it has been; to look into the Prayer Book 
and to see what it is there; to contemplate the lu- 
cubrations of the Oxford divines, and to ask whether 
they are wholly mistaken in their understanding of 
what Episcopacy is; and to ask whether the Evan- 
gelical party are or are not engaged in an imprac- 
ticable undertaking, when they seek to blend Evan- 
gelical religion with the Religion of Forms. It is 
‘ume to examine the essential nature of the system, 
and it is proper to do it, even though the examina- 
tion should lead us to doubt the infallibility of the 
Prayer Book, and the wisdom of the Parliament of 
1548, which enacted that it had been composed py 
THE AID OF THE Hoty Guosr,* 


* Wheatly on Common Prayer. p. 28. 
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PARTICULAR REASONS FOR INQUIRING INTO THE POSITION. 

OF THE EVANGELICAL PARTY. 

These are some of the reasons for an exami- 
nation of the general claims and purposes of 
Episcopacy at the present time. Some of the 
more particular reasons for inquiring into the 
“position of the Evangelical Party” in that 
church, at the present time, are these :— 

(1.) The claims of the high church party, so far as 
other denominations are concerned, have not been 
disavowed by them. There has been no general and 
open remonstrance against those claims, and no 
general attempt to show that they were contrary to 
the genius of the Episcopal church. ‘There has 
been no recognition of other ministers and churches 
among the low church Episcopalians, any more 
than there has been by their high church brethren ; 
and though they have been willing to co-operate with 
them, on many subjects, yet it never has been with 
them as with ministers andchurches. In other denom- 
inations of Christians, there is a mutual recognition, 
No one ever doubts what are the views of Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, Ger- 
man Reformed, Lutherans, and Moravians, in re- 
gard to each other. ‘There is no concealment. 
There is no withholding of mutual recognition, The 
pulpits of the one denomination are never closed 
against the other; and the community understand 
that they regard others as on the same level with 
themselves. But neither from high or low church 
Episcopalians is there any such general recognition, 
and if occasionally an individual of the low church 
party has expressed a belief of the validity of the 
ordination of other ministers, it has been understood 
to be an exception to the general faith of his party } 
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and even he has felt himself restrained by his 
“canons,” from any act of public recognition, 

(2.) The low church party are in the habit of 
re-baptising the members received from other 
churches. I do not say that this is always done: 
but if I am correctly informed, it is more frequently 
done than it is by their high church brethren.* It 
is not indeed always done; but where it is not 
done, the alleged reason why it is not, is of a na- 
- ture more fitted to give offence to other denomina- 

tions of christians, than if it were done. It is not 
omitted because they consider that other ministers 
have had a valid ordination, and have a right to 
administer the sacraments, but because they admit 
the validity of lay baptism, and recognize such 
a baptism just as they would that administered 
by one who made no pretensions to the ministerial 
character, This is the ground distinctly taken in 
the late letters of Bishop Hopkins, of Vermont, who 
is understood to act with the low church party. On 
this subject he uses the following language: “The 
first subject which I shall present is that of Lay 
Baptism, inasmuch as the noyel practice of re-bap- 
tizing those who have received baptism at the hands 
of our non-episcopal brethren, is openly defended, 
and ts on the increase.” p.6. Against the practice 
of re-baptizing, the Bishop then strenuously argues 
through more than fifty pages; and the ground 
of his opposition to the practice is not, that non- 
episcopal ministers have a valid ordination, or have 
a right to administer the sacraments, but that their 
baptism is to be recognized because lay baptism is 


* This statement is made on the authority of an Episco. 
pal clergyman, 
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valid. Perhaps a more signal and public attempt 
to show the invalidity of the ordination of their min- 
isters, or one which is more adapted to give offence to 
non-episcopalians, has never occurred than this. 
Nothing could be so much fitted to give pain as an 
extended argument of this kind, in which there is no 
ntimation that they are ordained, or that they are min- 
sters of the gospel in any sense ; but that what they 
do in baptism should be recognized by Episcopa- 
lians, because baptism by any man, or even woman, 
(p. 48,) is to be recognized by them; because this 
can be shown to have been the practice of the 
‘“‘ Fathers,” the Papists, and by the founders of the 
Episcopal church ; because in the time of Athana- 
sius, the “ baptism of boysin play” was recognized 
(pp. 27, 28,); because Augustine held that those 
«<who were separated from the unity of the church” 
might baptise, (p. 35); because Pope Leo taught 
that “ the baptism of heretics must not be repeated 
p. 39); and because the venerable Bede taught 
that “ Whether a heretic, or a schismatic, or any 
wicked wretch whatever, baptises in the confession 
of the Holy Trinity, it avails not that he who is 
thus baptised should be re-baptised by good catho- 
lics ; and that after it is once done, it can by no 
means be repeated.” (p.47.) Such is the reason- 
ing on which this low church Prelate in the nine- 
teenth century, and in Protestant America, endeav- 
ors to convince Episcopalians of both parties, that 
they ought to recognize the baptism administered by 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and the Dutch and German churches: 
How far such language and such a recognition 
will contribute to remove the feelings with which 
the claims of the high church party are regarded 
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by others, may admit of some diversity of opinion. 
For one, the frank declaration of high church- 
men, that I am in no sense to be regarded as a 
minister of the gospel, is far more grateful to my 
feelings than the admission that baptism adminis 
tered by me is valid, because I am a layman. 

(3.) The same thing exists in regard to re-ordi 
nation. The low church party declare that ‘* with 
in the last thirty years, about three hundred minis 
ters of other denominations have entered the minis 
try of the Episcopal church.” See the Episcopal 
Recorder of January 27, 1844. ‘The statistics are 
not furnished on which this statement is made, and 
it is impossible for me to ascertain from what de- 
nominations these accessions have been derived. 
It may be presumed that a small portion of them have 
come from the Roman Catholic church; a few have 
gone from Presbyterians ; the great mass, it is sup- 
posed, are Methodists. None of the Catholics have 
been re-ordained ; all the rest undoubtedly have 
been. No one, according to the Prayer Book, 
(Preface to the Form and Manner of making, or- 
daining, and consecrating Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons,) can be admitted to the clerical office in 
the Episcopal church in this country, “ who hath 
not had Episcopal consecration or ordination.” On 
the supposition, then, that fifty of the converts have 
been from the Romanist communion, there have 
been exhibited to this community, within the time 
specified, two hundred and fifty distinct cases in 
which there has been a public refusal to recognize 
the ministry of other denominations. Some of 
those who have been thus re-ordained, are now in 
the ranks of the low church party ; having submit- 
ted to the indignity of abjuring their ordination, and 
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making by the act a public declaration that all those 
from whom they separated, have no valid title to the 
ministry. Some of those who have thus re-ordain- 
ed others, are Prelates who are identified with the 
low church party, bringing now in each and every 
case, the weight of their private character and ofh- 
cial standing to proclaim through the whole extent 
of their dioceses, and throughout the land, their be- 
lief that all other ordination but Episcopal is invalid. 
Meantime, from no organ of the low church, from 
no pulpit, and from no press, have we heard the 
slightest note of rebuke or dissent from these pub- 
lic acts. So far as appears, without a solitary 
exception, they have acquiesced in acts which pro- 
claim that the Papacy is a true church, and that 
all their Protestant brethren, except the Moravians, 
are without a valid ministry. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that there is not a low church Prelate, 
Priest, or Deacon, in this land, who would recognize 
a Presbyterian, a Baptist, or a Methodist ordination ; 
and that there is nota low church minister who would 
feel himself called upon to utter a note of remon- 
strance at the public indignity thus shown to the min- 
isters of every other religious denomination. Wheth- 
er it is wrong to ask our Episcopal brethren of the 
low church on what principles it is that they re- 
gard an ordination in the Papal communion as en- 
titling to higher public respect, and as better qualify- 
ing for the true work of the ministry, than ordina- 
tion in the Protestant churches, may be safely left 
to the community to determine. 

4.) So far as the low church have expressed 
themselves on the points at issue between the high 
church and other Protestants, they have identified 
themselves with the former. ‘Thus Bishop McCos- 
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kry, of Michigan, says, “It is only through this 
ministry (that is, an Episcopally ordained ministry) 
that pardon and acceptance with Ged can be made 
known.” «The apostles held the only ministry 
which was held of Christ. Not only the power to 
rule and govern the church, but also it must follow, 
to continue the same power. If not, there has 
never been any authorized ministry in the church, 
and all who profess to be commissioned as ambas- 
.sadors of Christ, are gross impostors.” Sermon, 
Feb. 19, 1842. 

Bishop Hopkins, also, while he reasons, in no 
very conclusive manner, that the name ‘ church’ 
has been given, and should be given, by Episcopa- 
lians to other denominations, yet maintains that 
they have “lost the apostolic order of the ministry ;” 
that is, if words have a natural signification, they 
are without any regular and authorized ministry. 
‘“<'Those portions of christendom,” says he, ‘* which 
retain the fundamental verities of the christian 
faith, are entitled, for the faith’s sake, to be called 
churches, ALTHOUGH THEY HAVE LOST THE APOSTOLIC 
ORDER OF THE MINISTRY.” <‘] beg leave,” says he, 
“to be understood as distinctly maintaining that the 
institution of the Episcopal church government is 
DIVINE, because apostolic.” <The completeness or 
perfection of the church, requires both the apostolic 
doctrine and government. The faith of the church, 
and the ministry of the church should doubtless go 
together. The first is the jewel; the second is the 
casket. But the loss of the one does not necessarily 
involve the loss of the other ; even as the destruc- 
tion of the body does not necessarily involve the de- 
struction of the soul.” The Novelties wb’ch dis- 
turb our peace, Letter 2 pp. 8—9. S also on 
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pp. 51, 52, Bishop Hopkins holds the following 
language. ‘ Every consistent churchman is 
opticeD to deny that the ministry of non-episcopal 
churches is a regular apostolic ministry, For we 
all, with a very few exceptions, maintain the apos- 
tolic and divine institution of Episcopacy ; we all 
maintain that the work of ordination belongs of 
right, to none but Bishops, who as ordainers, and 
governors in chief over the church, were appointed 
to succeed the apostles. It results, of course, that 
we cannot regard the non-episcopal ministry as men 
regularly ordained, but rather as LAYMEN, exerci- 
sing ministerial functions according to a rule of 
human, instead of divine ; of modern, instead of 
apostolic institution. Hence their baptisms are lay 
baptisms. ‘They are also liable to the charge of 
schism, and some are not free from the more griev- 
ous infection of heresy.” 

Scarcely any work of these times has been more 
heartily commended by the Episcopal Recorder 
than this of Bishop Hopkins. How far it is satis- 
factory to others to have their baptism regarded as 
valid because that of laymen is valid, and to be 
told that « they have lost the apostolic ministry,” 
and that they have “ the jewel, but that the casket 
is gone,” and that they are to be recognized as 
churches in the same sense that a soul without a bo- 
dy is to be regarded as a man, it is not difficult to 
imagine. How, with these views, other denomina- 
tions can be recognized as churches, is a problem 
of somewhat difficult solution. At all events, since 
other churches are thus disowned by the low church 
party as well as the high; since the views thus ex- 
pressed are endorsed or sanctioned by every public 
and official act; and since when there is any ap 
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pearance of recognition it is done in a manner so 
little satisfactory to others, and in a way so inevi- 
tably leading to the impression that an essential 
thing is wanting in all non-episcopal churches, it 
cannot be deemed improper to examine the nature 
of these claims. 

(5.) One other thing has been apparent also 
among low churchmen. They have evinced great 
and commendable zeal against the views of the Ox- 
ford writers, and the aims of the high church party. 
But on the signal injustice publicly done to a large 
portion of the Protestant world, in denying that 
they have a valid ministry and valid ordinances, 
we have heard from them no note of remonstrance. 
At these extraordinary claims, they express no 
grief. When a Papist is admitted to their ministry 
without being re-ordained, and a Presbyterian or 
Methodist neophyte is on the same day ordained as 
a deacon, after having exercised the office of the min- 
istry for years, there is no expression of disapproba- 
tion. Is it ofthe nature of an “attack ;” is it “¢ perse- 
cution” in these circumstances to examine the subject 
of Episcopacy as it is actually before the public, even 
in its best form? Are other denominations to be re- 
garded as aggressors when they kindly but firmly 
lift up the voice of remonstrance against the posi- 
tion which their professedly Protestant brethren 
choose to take against them? It may be a mere 
logomachy to endeavour to ascertain from what 
quarter the “attack” really comes, and it may be © 
safely left to the public to determine. Whether to 
hold up all other ministers of the gospel as « impos- 
tors ;” to re-baptise those who are proselytes from 
other denominations, or to maintain that they are not 
to be re-baptised because the baptism of « laymen,” 
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and ** women,” and “ boys,” and “ heretics,” or any 
“ wicked wretch whatever” is valid ; to re-ordain all 
ministers from other denominations except Papists ; 
to affirm that the ministers of other denominations 
are all laymen, exercising their functions ‘ accord- 
ing to a human instead of a divine institution,” be 
or be not of the nature of an “attack,” may not be 
a matter worth contending about. The thing itself 
has an importance which demands investigation, 
whoever is the agressor. 

It is for such reasons that I do not deem it im- 
proper, to submit to the public my views of the aims 
and efforts of the Evangelical party in the Episco- 
pal church. It has been said that I have made an 
unprovoked attack on another denomination. This 
was to be expected, and though the examination 
was conducted in the mildest and kindest manner 
possible, it was probably not practicable to avoid 
this charge. The charge seems to have been made 
because our Episcopal brethren do not appreciate 
the feelings of the religious community around 
them, and because there is a difference of view be- 
tween us as to what constitutes attack and defence. 

But in reply to this charge of making an “ attack,” 
and to all that is said of “ persecution” by Episco- 
palians, at present, | would make two other re- 
marks. One is, that it is of the nature of Protest- 
antism to consider it right to examine with the ut- 
most freedom, every thing which comes before the 
community affecting our common christianity. 
The church is one. The interests of truth pertain 
to all, and any thing in the bosom of the christian 
church, any where, which affects the common 
cause; any developements of christianity ; or any 
doctrines put forth, we regard as a fair subject of 
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investigation, Presbyterians do not think that they 
have a right to complain if their church polity 
and order, or if their doctrinal articles of religion 
are examined freely ; nor do Baptists construe it as 
an “attack” or as “ persecution” if we attempt to 
show the propriety of household baptism, or that 
their views of «« close communion” are not in accor- 
dance with the New Testament; nor are Meth- 
odists accustomed to complain if there is a free en- 
quiry into the polity of their own church. In the 
Presbyterian church, it has never been considered 
impertinent, intrusive, or improper in any sense, for 
other denominations to examine their general 
‘ position,’ or the ¢ position’ of any party in that 
church, with the utmost freedom. During the late 
contentions in that church, the aims, and purposes, 
and theology of what has been called “the new 
school party,” were examined at great length ina 
series of articles first published in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, the leading paper of the 
Methodist denomination; and subsequently collect- 
ed and published in a volume entitled «« An exami- 
nation of the System of New Divinity, or New 
School Theology,” in 1839. No Presbyterian of 
either party, as far as I know, either then or since, 
has made complaint of this as an “ attack,” as “ in- 
termeddling,” or as “ persecution,” We published 
our views to the wide world. We invited the world 
to examine them as freely and as long as they . 
pleased. Believing that they were true, we were 
desirous that they should be looked at. If offence 
were to be taken because such an examination was 
made, it would be very easy to show that that book 
contained much more that was adapted to give of- 
fence, than anything in my little pamphlet on Epis- 
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copacy. It is quite difficult to see what there is ir 
the Episcopal church which renders a similar ex- 
amination improper, or why that which has been 
regarded as proper elsewhere, should be construed 
as an “attack,” or as “ persecution” there. It is 
difficult to see that there is any church that can 
claim an exception from this right to a free exami- 
nation of its views—and least of all one which 
_ claims to be the only true church now existing on 
the earth. It is very certain that Episcopalians 
have not usually been particularly restrained from 
expressing their views, by any very delicate scru- 
ples about the right of enquiring into the polity of 
other churches, and their claims to an equality 
with themselves. 

But there was another reason which led to the 
statement of the thoughts suggested in the Tract on 
“‘ the position of the evangelical party in the Epis- 
copal church.” I wrote the article, indeed, at the 
suggestion of no one, and published it without sub- 
mitting it to any others; but the thoughts there ex- 
pressed are by no means confined to the individual 
who wrote the Tract. They are inquiries in which 
the religious community at large is interested. 
Other churches are by no means uninterested spec- 
tators of the “position” which the Evangelical 
party now occupies, or of their aims and purposes. 
While all their sympathies, as the friends of reli- 
gion, are with the Evangelical party, they think 
they see that those objects can never be secured in 
connection with the Episcopal church, but that the 
whole history of Prelacy has been at variance with 
these efforts. They suppose that if those objects 
are to be secured, it must be by a freer organization, 
and that the Prayer Book, in its present form at 
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least, is an insuperable barrier to the accomplish 
ment of their purposes. We do not wish to inter. 
fere with their internal organization ; to attempt te 
decide the questions which have sprung up among 
themselves; to throw any influence in favour of 
one party or the other; to give increased rancour 
to the strife which has already so effectually de- 
stroyed all appearance of the once boasted “ unity” 
in the Episcopal church, and which make it doubt 
ful whether an allusion to that ‘ unity” now is 
designed to be serious or ironical ; or to exasperate 
one of the parties against the other. We do not 
suppose that we have a right to intermeddle with 
an internal and domestic warfare, but we have a 
right to inquire what Episcopacy has been in its 
whole history from the days of Constantine; what 
has been its influence in the ages in which it has 
engrossed all of Christianity to itself, and what it is 
in its best form—the form in which it is held by the 
Evangelical party in that church. We are not 
enemies who wish to thwart their plans; we are not 
foreigners who have come in to disturb the peace of 
a neighbour ; we are brethren who have a right to 
discuss the general aims and plans of our Christian 
brethren, so far as they choose to put them forth 
before the world; and it will not be practicable for 
the Episcopal church to make any “ capital’ out 
of the assertion that they are a ‘‘ persecuted” peo- 
ple. The community is often credulous, but this 
is probably the last thing which it will be disposed - 
to believe, 
THE MANNER IN WHICH IT WAS TO BE PRESUMED THE 

INQUIRY WOULD BE MET. 

It was natural to have anticipated that if the ex- 
amination of Episcopacy were conducted in a kind 
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manner, it would be met with a kind spirit. If in 
any denomination of christians there are what ap- 
pears to others to be difficulties of a serious charac- 
ter, it was natural to suppose that they would be 
candidly explained ; if objections are made to doc- 
trines or practices in any Christian church, there is 
an obvious propriety that there should be the spirit 
of kindness in the manner in which those objections 
are removed. Nothing is gained in christian con- 
_ troversy by harsh words; by epithets which tend 
only to wound the feelings ; by personal allusions, 
or by an imputation of bad motives. Conscious 
truth will seldom be provoked to such acts of con- 
troversy, and the sincere lover of truth will learn to 
check and restrain all such ebullitions. I had no 
personal allusion or reference in penning the Tract 
on the position of the Evangelical party. I made 
mention of no name but in the kindest manner. I[ 
used no uncourteous words in regard to the party ; I 
cast no reflection on their motives. It was reason- 
able to suppose that whatever examination might be 
made of the Tract, it would be done in a kind spirit, 
and with a corresponding freedom from personality. 
There wasa way in which the argument in that Tract 
might have been so met as to have maintained the 
feelings of brotherhood unimpaired ; and it was pos- 
sible for the Evangelical party in the Episcopal church 
to have secured the cordial sympathy of the whole 
Christian community in their struggles against their 
high church brethren. All that was needed in the 
case was one of these things :—to show to the sat- 
isfaction of the community, that the spirit of Evan- 
gelism is not inconsistent with Episcopacy, and may 
live and flourish there ; to explain how it has been 
that this never has occurred, and what new hopes 
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they have of success when all efforts have hereto- 
fore failed; and if such be their belief, to recognise 
cordially other ministers and churches as true por- 
tions of the church of Christ. Or if, pressed by the 
difficulties of their condition, and despairing of suc- 
cess in a controversy where the odds are so much 
against them, they should frankly acknowledge that 
there are things in their Liturgy which are against 
the spirit of this age; that it was framed in a time 
~when the objects which they now seek were not 
contemplated by the church ; that the Prayer Book 
might be modified to advantage, and should they 
imitate the Reformers, and the noble example of the 
Free Church of Scotland, they would be certain to 
carry the sympathy of the community with them. 
They would be certain also to be a more flourishing 
church than they can now be. They would breathe 
the air of freedom. The Evangelical spirit would 
no longer struggle in bonds. They would secure 
all those in the community who have any affinities 
for Episcopacy, and who prefer that mode of wor- 
ship. The high church party would make few 
converts from other denominations. The few who 
might, from any cause, be disposed to become unit- 
ed with them, would prefer at once to enter the Ro- 
man Catholic communion. Tendimus in Latium 
seems to be the appropriate motto of that party, and 
it would be easier to persuade men to start on a 
journey at once to Rome, than to persuade them to 
leave their homes with an intention to end their 
travels at any place without the walls of the Eternal 
City. Indeed it is a fact about which there can be 
no doubt, that the converts which have been made 
of late years to the Episcopal church, have been 
principally made by the zeal of the low church 
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party. If that party wished to secure accessions 
still from other denominations, it was incumbent on 
them to furnish to the community some guarantee 
that they who now enter the Episcopal church will 
not be engaged in a hopeless warfare; will not be 
obliged to depart from the whole spirit of their 
rubric and canons, and will not be in danger of 
being overshadowed and crushed by Puseyism or 
Romanism.* 

In particular, I supposed I had a right to antici- 
pate that the argument in my Tract would be met 
ina kind manner. When, ten years ago, I exam- 
ined, with as much freedom as I haye shown in this 
inquiry, the Tract on “ Episcopacy tested by Scrip- 
ture,” by the Right Rev. Dr. Onderdonk, the argu- 
ment was met by him in a spirit and manner wholly 
becoming the character of a christian and a gentle- 
man. ‘There was not an unkind word uttered ; 
there was no imputation of an improper motive ; 
there was nothing to diminish my high respect for 
him; there was no charge of misrepresentation, or 
of disregard for the truth. On his part, the argu- 
ment was a model in tone and spirit of what an 
argument conducted by a christian gentleman 
should be; and I meant, on my part, to reciprocate 
his kind and gentlemanly treatment. I supposed 
then, and believe still, that apart from the bearing 
of the argument on truth, good was done by show- 
ing on both sides, what has been so rarely seen in 


*See theletter of Judge Jay, an eminent Episcopalian, giv- 
ing reasons for declining to contribute to build an Episcopal 
church in Westchester County, New York, because there was 
reason to apprehend that it might yet be brought wholly un- 
der the control of the Puseyite party in the Episcopal church, 
This letter was recently published in the New York Com- 
inercial Advertiser. 
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debates on religion, that a controversy could be 
conducted without in the least embittering the feel- 
ings of those engaged in it, or diminishing mutual 
respect, 

I had the strongest reasons to suppose that the 
result would be the same in the examination of 
another important question, pertaining to Episco- 
pacy—the position of the Evangelical party in that 
church. Some of that party I have had the happi- 
ness to reckon among my personal-friends, nor has 
the fact of their preference for Episcopacy above 
what I have regarded as a better faith, made any 
diminution in the affection which I have had for 
them, nor so far as I could perceive, in their re- 
spect for me. The Rev. John A. Clark, D. D., 
late editor of the Recorder, was a personal friend 
for more than twenty years, and all my intercourse 
with the present editors has been uniformly of the 
kindest character. Under these circumstances, and 
not having any other reference to them in the re- 
marks which I ventured to publish on the position 
of the party with which they are identified than | 
had to all others of that party, it was rational to 
expect that, if my Tract was noticed at all, it 
would be in the spirit of kindness to which I had 
been accustomed, and which I had endeavoured my- 
self to evince. 


THE MANNER IN WHICH THE INQUIRY HAS BEEN ACTUAL- 

LY MET. 

To my friends and theirs, it has been a matter 
of surprise to observe the method which the editors 
have thought proper to adopt in their reply. The 
controversy, so far as they are concerned, seems to 
have become personal, and the attention is diverted 
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from the argument to the man, There are two classes 
of charges or epithets which they have seen proper 
toemploy. Of the former class, are such as these: 
‘««Tonorance and misapprehension ;” “ misrepresen- 
tation of facts ;” “ unjust assaults ;” “extreme mis- 
representations ;” ‘hostile spirit ;” virulence ;” 
*¢ rudeness ;” ‘¢ the exceeding injustice and misrep- 
resentation of the book :” “indelicacy and want oF 
GOOD BREEDING ;” ‘“« very empty assertions ;” an“ un- 
provoked and unnecessary assault ;” «+ mis-state- 
ments.” The editors speak of themselves as “ in- 
sulted,” (that is by this publication, and by the man- 
ner in which it is received in the community), and 
shut out of respectful and decorous reception 
among those who are accustomed to meet on oc- 
casions when christians meet for the purpose of 
united efforts to spread the gospel.” 

The other charges are of a more serious char- 
acter. They relate not to a deficiency of knowl- 
edge, or to a necessity of instruction in the rules of 
etiquette, but to the heart. They pertain to the moral 
and religious character, and embody express ac- 
cusations of a determined and wilful disregard of 
the truth, and of a purpose even to invent and 
falsify in order to vilify the Episcopal church. 
Fhe editors speak of “the peculiar exhibition 
which he has made of ignorance of the facts in 
the case, and unconcern for their existence ;” 
they say that «Mr. Barnes could not revile the 
Liturgy of the church adequately without vonunTaRy 
misrepresentations ;” that “these two sentences,” 
(quoted from p. 38 of the Tract,”) contain nothing 
less than two deliberate acts of injustice, deliberately 
framed for the mere purpose of inventing increased 
reproach ;” that “Mr, Barnes’ determination for 
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.ae result he desired of complete vilification of the 
Prayer Book, would not have allowed him this 
reference.” in speaking of the argument which | 
had submitted on confit sation, the editors indulge 
themselves in the following language: ‘* With what 
honesty then can Mr, Barnes occupy eleven pages 
of his book in the deliberate framing of a contrary 
statement, when a simple reference to our known 
laws would have exhibited to him the truth at once.” 
There is here exhibited, just as there is throughout 
the whole book, the determination to vilify and destroy 
not the party avowedly the object, but the church to 
which they belong. There is no ‘enquiry’ into 
facts, from one end of the publication to the other, 
but a succession of unfounded assertions, and tm- 
putations EQUALLY DESTITUTE OF TRUTH AND PROOF.’ 
So again the editors say, “ In reply to such perfect- 
ly unfounded statements, we hardly know what to 
say—the charge seems SO VOLUNTARILY UNTRUE, 
from aman who professes to have examined the 
book.” 

These are certainly very grave charges against 
a minister of the gospel, and should not have been 
hastily made. The community will not expect me 
to reply to them. I may be “ignorant,” and if so, 
it would have been very easy to y show me wherein ; ; 
I may have “ misapprehended” some things, and it 
would have been easy to have shown me the truth ; 
but to “ misrepresent voluntarily, for the purpose 
of vilifying ;” ‘deliberately to frame that which is 
designed to increase reproach ;” to ‘* have no con- 
cern for the existence of facts,” and to make state- 
ments which even seem to be “ voluntarily untrue,” 
is not my character ; nor will the declaration of the 

Editors of the Episcopal Recorder satisfy this 
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community that it is. They will themselves regret 
the use of this language on calm reflection, and | 
shall hasten to forget it as soon as possible. Such 
language contributes nothing to the discovery of 
truth, or to the value of an argument. I put these 
unhappy expressions on record here not for the 
purpose of replying to them, but to do all in my 
power to prevent their use hereafter. They shall 
not be remembered by me in the argument, or in 
my private intercourse with Episcopalians. 'The 
end of discussion is truth ; and that end will be best 
reached by clear argument, kind words, and cour- 
teous deportment. ‘The atmosphere in which truth 
resides is clear and serene, in a region elevated far 
above the mists of prejudice and passion, and to be 
reached only by a vigorous effort to rise above 
them. ‘No pleasure,” says Lord Bacon, ¢ is 
comparable to the standing upon the vantage-ground 
of truth: (a hill not to be commanded, and where 
the air is always clear and serene ;) and to see the 
errors, and wanderings, and mists, and tempests in 
the vale below: so always that this prospect be 
with pity, and not with swelling or pride.” [| 
used kind words, and J shall continue to do so. 
Hitherto I have had no occasion to notice anything 
else among those with whom I have had intercourse 
in the Episcopal church, and I shall give occasion 
for no other in anything that I have to say. So 
far as personal intercourse is concerned between 
me and Episcopalians, everything has been of the 
_ kindest character ; and so far as I am concerned, 

nothing shall provoke me to depart from what I 
have adopted as the rule of my life in my inter- 
course with all classes of men. Hitherto I have 
experienced no want.of this on the part of Episco- 
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palians. As a minister, I have had no reason to 
complain of any interference from them with me— 
of any effort to draw away my people from my 
ministry, or in any manner to injure my reputation, 
or to embarrass me in my work. I have never 
felt the slightest hesitation to dismiss any one of 
my members who preferred that communion; nor 
have I supposed they have had any reluctance te 
dismiss those to unite with my church who have 
preferred the Presbyterian mode of worship. The 
interchange of members, if the phrase may be em- 
ployed, has been to me of a pleasant character. 1 
have honourable testimonials and recommendations 
from the Episcopal church, in my possession ; and 
in the passing from one church to. another, there 
has been no such disparity of numbers as to cause 
on my part even momentary jealousy. I have 
always supposed, that from numerous causes, there 
are those in a community who would prefer the 
Episcopal mode of worship to the Presbyterian, 
and who, perhaps, would be more edified in such a 
communion ; and on the other hand, I have sup- 
posed that there were those who would prefer the 
Presbyterian to the Episcopal, the Methodist, or the 
Baptist. This is a land of freedom, Every man 
has a right to select his mode of worship ; every 
minister will find his proper level in the estima- 
tion of the community ; every one whois worthy of 
public confidence will find those who will be wil. 
ling to sit under his ministry; and thus far in life, - 
{ for one at least, have had no reason to complain 
that the public have not shown me all the respect 
which is my due. 

The public will excuse the reference to these 
personal matters. They would not have been 
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troubled with it, if the course of the Recorder had 
not seemed to demand it. I shall make no further 
allusion of this kind. 


Correction oF A MisarPREHENSION. 


Before proceeding to notice the main subjects of 
the argument, there is one statement in my Tract, 
in itself of little importance, which, having been 
misapprehended, I could wish had been otherwise. 
Tt occurs on p. 36, and is introduced by the Editors 
in the following manner :— 

‘«« But could not Mr, Barnes revile the Liturgy of 
the Church adequately, without voLwnTaRY misrep- 
resentations ?—p. 36, he says,‘ There is not even 
permission given to the minister to select and read 
a portion of Scripture that shall have any relation 
to the subject of his discourse. If his text should 
be ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son,’ and the ‘lesson’ for that day should 
happen to be that chapter of the Book of Chronicles 
which commences thus, ‘Adam, Sheth, Enosh, 
Mahalaleel, Jared, Henoch, Methuselah, Lamech,’ 
all that the minister is to do is to say, ‘ Here begin- 
neth such a chapter,’ and read on.’ ” 

On this the editors are pleased to make the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

«« Mr. Barnes knew, for he professes to have ac- 
curately examined this Prayer Book, that no such 
lesson is appointed on any Sunday or week day 
throughout the whole year. And yet he can allow 
himself to make this deliberately false insinuation, 
for the purpose of casting an invénted reproach up- 
on a book, against which he can find so few real 
objections. The glory of the Prayer Bouk, is the 
honour which it gives to the word of God, -requir- 
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ing no less than eight distinct portions of Holy 
Scripture to be read on every Sabbath and other 
day of public worship, selected with the most re- 
markable wisdom, to teach contmually the great 
doctrines and truths of the Bible,—while Presbyte- 
rian ministers, in many instances, read nothing of 
it, and Presbyterian congregations hear nothing of 
it, but the single text which has been selected as 
the subject for preaching,—and in no imstance, is 
more than one single chapter or part of a chapter 
read during any occasion of their public worship. 
Which body will be found to have paid the most 
honour to the word of God, this with other facts 
may help to decide.” 

I would have avoided the occasion for these re- 
fiections, if I had supposed that such a construction 
would have been put on what I said, or that it was 
possible. But such an idea never occurred to me. 
I never meant to be understood as saying that the 
passage from Chronicles was among the “ lessons” 
that were appointed to be read, nor do | now see 
that it is the fair construction of what I said. I de- 
signed merely to show that the mimister was not at 
liberty, from the rules of the Prayer Book, to select 
the portion of scripture to be read where his text 
occurred, or to select one that would be pertinent to 
his subject; and all that I wished to say was, that 
if his text was one that appertained to the richest 
truths of the gospel, the « lesson” that was to be 


read was prescribed, even though it might be as- 


remote as possible from the subject of his dis- 
course. 1 regret the occasion given for the mis- 
construction of the passage in my Tract the more, 
because it was entirely unnecessary if I had de- 
signed to refer to a “lesson” actually appointed to 
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ve read, which would have illustrated the point be- 
fore me. 

There are numerous parts of the prescribed 
‘“‘lessons” in the Prayer Book, which would have 
been as pertinent to my purpose as the chapter 
from Chronicles, and, among others, the follow- 
- ing, which is appointed to be read, would have 

answered my design just as well—and my refer- 
ence may be thus amended. ‘There is not even 
permission given to the minister to select and read 
a portion of Scripture that shall have any relation 
to the subject of discourse. If his text should be, 
“¢ God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son,” and the “lesson” for that day should 
happen to be that chapter of the Book of Nehe- 
miah (x.) which commences thus, “ Now those that 
were sealed were, Nehemiah the Tirshatha, the son 
of Hachaliah, and Zidkijah, Seraih, Azariah, Jer- 
emiah, Pashur, Amariah, Malchijah, Hattush, She- 
baniah, Malluch, Harim, Meremoth, Obadiah,” all 
that the minister is to do, is to say ‘“ here begin- 
neth such a chapter,” and read on. 


THE FIRST MAIN POSITION IN THE ARGUMENT. 


In the argument which I maintained in the Tract, 
the main points on which I insisted were three: 
First, that it has never been possible permanently 
to connect the religion of forms with Evangelical 
religion (p. 23.); Second, that the low church par- 
ty are compelled to use a liturgy which counteracts 
the effect of their teaching, (p. 34); and Third, that’ 
there are no arrangements or provisions in the lit- 
urgy for promoting their peculiar and distinctive 
efforts, or which contemplate such efforts. (p. 55.) 
As these were the principal points which IJ designed 
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to illustrate, and constituted in fact the substance 
of the argument, I propose now to notice the 
manner in which the considerations which I ad- 
duced in their support have been met by the Recor- 
der. I then supposed, as I still do, that if these 
points were made out, the conclusion would be 
reached, however painful it might be, that the 
Evangelical party in the Episcopal church are aim- 
ing at objects which can never be secured, at least 
while the Liturgy remains as it is now, and that as 
~a party, in the conflicts which have grown up in 
that church, they are destined to inevitable defeat ; 
that they must either secede from the church, or 
that the “unity” of the church can only be pre- 
served by their showing that they prefer that unity 
to the distinctive pr inciples which they are aiming 
to maintain as a party. 

I did not charge them with “ hypocrisy,” as the 
Editors of the Recorder affirm ; I did not say that 
‘‘ these persons are just so much less honest, or less 
conscientious than either the Puritans or the Meth- 
odists, whose separation has been before commend- 
ed, and whose disinterested sacrifices, for the truth’s 
sake, are held up as so exemplary ;” (Recorder, 
March 16;) but I meant 1) say that there sre dif- 
ficulties in their way, which, so far as it stmkes one 
out of the Episcopal church, can never be over- 
come; that the high church party have manifestly 
the advantage, from the fact that the Prayer Book 
does not contemplate any such thing as the Evan- 
gelical party are aiming to secure, and that if the 
‘sunity” of the church is secured, it must be by their 
abandoning their present ‘ position.” | Whether 
this will be done, or whether they will have inde- 
pendence enough to assert the majesty and glory 
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_of the principles which they defend, and to imitate 


the «* Reformers, the Puritans, and the Methodists,” 
remains to be seen. ‘Time will determine. I can 
only say, that I meant to charge on them no lack 
cf firmness or honesty in the maintenance of the 
Evangelical principles; that I never suspected any 
low-churchman of “ hypocrisy ;” and that I have no 
reason to doubt that they are perfectly honest and 
sincere in their attachment to the Evangelical 
views, 

The Recorder is right when it says, (March 16,) 
that the object of my remarks had reference to the 
Episcopal church as such, and not exclusively to 
the Evangelical party. I do not, indeed, see or 
admit the justice of the language employed, when 
the Editors use the word “ assault,” and when they 
say that my object was to “ destroy, to disparage, 
and to weaken the only portion of it which he 
thinks calculated to give a delusively good charac- 
ter to the whole.” But I do admit, that my design 
was to examine Episcopacy itself; to show its 
essential tendency and nature, and to prove that it 
stands at variance with the principles and aims of 
the Evangelical party. 1 chose to consider it in 
the best form in which it has ever appeared, as held 
by the Evangelical party in this country. I did not 
doubt, and cannot now, that that party would en- 
tirely coincide with me that Episcopacy, as devel- 
oped in the high church and Oxford party, is anti- 
evangelical in its character, for all the peculiar 
aims and efforts of the low church party, as such 
are based on that supposition, and they have never 
been sparing in the expression of these views re- 
specting their brethren. On that point, therefore, 
it might be presumed that we are agreed, and if I 
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could show that the efforts of the low church party 
are impracticable, and that those efforts are a de- 
parture from what was contemplated in the Prayer 
Book, the argument would be complete. It re- 
mains, then, only to examine the manner in which 
the positions which I laid down have been met. 

The first was, that it has never been possible per- 
manently to connect the religion of forms with Evan- 
gelical religion. In support of this, I referred to 
the fact that the Saviour, of design, and with great 
care, separated his religion from the Jewish reli- 
gion, which in his time had become a religion of 
forms ; and that he was at great pains to make his re- 
ligion as simple as possible—prescribing no forms of 
worship as essential—and selecting, as the rites 
which he wished to have observed, only two in 
number, and those of all conceivable, the least sus- 
ceptible of abuse. I referred to the fact that chris- 
tianity at the time of Constantine, became a religion 
of forms; and then showed, that, as a matter of 
historical fact, whenever, from any cause, the spirit 
of Evangelism had sprung up in connection with 
that religion, it had been impossible to blend them, 
but that a separation had inevitably ensued. I 
then referred to certain periods when the Evangeli- 
cal spirit had been revived in the church when the 
religion of forms prevailed ; and showed that in 
every instance the quickened and animated part 
had been separated. I referred to the Waldenses, 
to the Reformers, to the Puritans, and to the fol- 
lowers of Wesley—embracing all the important 
periods in which God had revived the Evangelical 
spirit in Prelatical churches, and showing that the 
result, up to the present effort of the Evangelical 
party, has been uniform. 
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THE SENSE IN WHICH THE PHRASE “THE RELIGION OF 
FORMS” WAS USED. 


I used the phrase *« Religion of Forms” with no 
invidious design, but as a matter of convenience. [ 
did not mean to say that the religion referred to was 
mere formalism ; or that in connection with that 
mode of worship there was no spirtuality ; or that, 
in the language of the Recorder, ‘the worship of 
the Episcopal church is mere form having no spir- 
itual feeling in the worshipper connected with it.” 
I meant to characterise a mode of worship which 
is distinguished from Puritan simplicity, or, as [ 
believe was the plain matter of fact, from the mode 
of worship which prevailed in the Christian church in 
the time of the apostles. | meant to use a term 
which would be comprehensive enough to embrace 
all churches which use a prescribed form of wor- 
ship as distinguished from those which object to 
such prescribed forms, and which suppose that the 
modes of worship should be left substantially to the 
discretion of the churches and the ministers. The 
phrase is intelligible, and is sufficiently distinctive 
for all practical purposes. Indeed, no one could well 
mistake its meaning. Any one with a very slight 
acquaintance with the history and present state of 
christianity, would run the line without danger of 
material mistake. On the one side, he would 
rank the Papal, the Greek, the Arminian, the Cop- 
tic, and the Anglo and Anglo-American Episcopal 
churches; and on the other, the Reformed churches 
of Geneva and France, the Lutheran, the Reformed 
Dutch, the Presbyterian of Scotland and America, 
the Congregationalist, the Baptist, and the Metho- 
dist. 'To speak of one of these classes as “ the Re- 
ligion of Forms,” is not to say that the worship is 
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“formalism,” or that there is no religion in con- 
nection with them, but it is to speak of them as dis- 
tinguished from another large portion of the chris- 
tian world. After considering the remarks of the 
Recorder of March 16, and April 6,1 see no ob- 
jection still to the use-of the term, and’ meaning 
nothing invidious by it, shall continue, for conye- 
nience, still to employ it. 

The Recorder has not called in question the truth 
of the facts to which I referred respecting the 
church in the time of the Saviour, the Waldenses 
the Reformers, the Puritans, and the Wesleys. 
Those facts could not be denied, for they are set- 
tled matters of history, and they may be allowed 
to stand for what they are worth—as demonstrating 
what I[ intended, that until the present effort of the 
Episcopal party, it has never been possible perma- 
nently to connect the Religion of Forms with Evan- 
gelical Religion. 


THE REPLY OF THE REecORDER TO MY MAIN PosITION. 


The only attempt on the part of the editors of 
the Recorder to meet this argumeut, is in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“The author says p. 23—that ‘the attempt to 
unite the religion of forms with the Gospel has been 
often made.’ He instances ‘ the Jewish religion in 
the time of our Saviour as a religion of forms.’ 
But what outward ‘reflection raised up a party of 
spiritual worshippers then? Then Christianity it- 
self from the time of Constantine became a religion — 
of forms. The Reformation was the result of the 
evangelical party which finally grew up within it, 
But what reflection was there from abroad? The 
Church of England, immediately after the Reforma- 
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tion was a religion of forms. And the Puritans to 
the number of ‘two thousand of the best men in the 
English Church’ left it in a single day. What out- 
ward reflection raised up this party then? 'Then 
again, the Church of England became a religion of 
forms,— until Wesley and Whitfield, &c., were 
brought forth as another party of the same descrip- 
tion. What outward reflection was then at 
work with such amazing power? If all these 
growths have taken place in the body ofa church, 
which was at the same time a mere formal church, 
how absurd becomes the position that the present 
sumilar party, as it is assumed to be, in the Episco- 
pal Church, owes its existence wholly to the mere 
reflection from better churches, with which it is en- 
compassed. The more rational conclusion would 
be, from the author’s own premises, that there was 
something in the nature of that church which he 
calls a mere religion of forms, adapted to produce 
a result which has been so uniformly seen to flow 
from it. Of course, the question whether this par- 
ty should have separated from the church in which 
it grew, is not now before us for consideration, 
But all Mr. Barnes’ adduced facts are directly in 
hostility with the conclusion which he draws from 
them ; laying down the principle that the spiritual 
or evangelical principle, can only be united with 
the religion of forms, by some outward influence, 
and then illustrating a by a succession of instances, 
in which he is obliged to concede that there was no 
such influence existing. We do not mean to enter 
in this article into the merits of the important ques- 
tions which arise in connection with these asser- 
tions,—but merely to point out the loose and unsub- 
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stantial assertions, which this author would have his 
readers consider as correct reasoning.” 

The argument here is, that the spirit of Evangel- 
ism has sprung up, or has been originated in con- 
nection with the religion of forms. This is a 
different position from the one which I laid down, 
and which the Editors have thought it not proper to 
disturb—that it has not been possible permanently 
to connect the two—but, nevertheless, it is worth 
inquiry whether this is so. The position of the 
_ Recorder is, that the spirit of Evangelism has often 
sprung up in connection with the religion of forms, 
or if the phrase is preferred, in the bosom of Prela- 
tical churches. Let us inquire whether it is so. 
That the spirit of evangelism has existed for a time 
in such a connectionsis implied by my argument, 
and is undeniable. The efforts of the low church 
party in this country prove it. The question is as 
to its origin ; whether it is to be traced to Prelacy 
—to the religion of forms—to the regular work- 
ing of the Prayer Book —or to some foreign 
influence. 

In my Tract, I ventured to lay down the follow- 
ing position :— 

«It is well known that there have been, perhaps 
from the commencement of its existence in this 
country, two parties in the Episcopal church. These 
parties are generally known by the names of the 
high and the low church—or as the latter prefer, we 
believe, to be called, the Evangelical party. These 
parties have grown up, not from the nature of Pre- 
lacy, or by any tendency in the Episcopal church to 
foster the aims sought by the Evangelical party, but 
from the contact of Episcopacy with the spirit of our 
age, and with the free developements of Christianity 
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among the other denominations with whom Episco- 
palians come necessarily in contact. It is possible 
that the germs of these parties existed in the Episco- 
pal church in its incipient state in this country, but 
that which has now grown up into the evangelical 
party, we suppose would have been suppressed by 
the overshadowing of the religion of forms, if it had 
not been excited and kindled by the reflected influence 
on the Episcopal church of the views and objects of 
evangelical christians in other denominations, It 
has been apparent that other denominations greatly 
surpassed the Episcopal communion in zeal for those 
things specially commended in the New Testament ; 
that they sought a more spiritual religion than had 
been common in the Episcopal communion ; that 
they aimed more to converts and save the souls of 
men ; and that they sought in methods that had the 
undoubted sanction of the New Testament, to spread 
the gospel around the globe. ‘The question arose 
whether these objects could not be grafted on Epis- 
copacy, and whether without producing schism, and 
with the maintenance of the highest respect for 
Prelacy and for the forms of religion, it was not 
possible to introduce the evangelical spirit into the 
bosom of the Episcopal church, and to what was 
regarded as the nobleness, venerableness, and autho- 
rity of her ancient forms, add the life and vigour and 
elastic energy, which reigns with such power in 
other denominations. If so, it seems to have been 
supposed, there might be urged in favour of Prelacy 
all that is now urged from the necessity of the 
‘apostolic succession ;’ all the authority of the 
Fathers ; all its boasted power to preserve the unity 
of the church; and all the advantage derived from 
a staid and regular organization, united with all that 
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commends evangelical religion to the hearts and 
consciences of men.” 

The question now is, whether this sentiment is 
correct, or whether the position of the Recorder is 
the true one. It would have been, perhaps, more 
satisfactory if the Recorder had « entered into the 
merits of the important questions which arise in 
connection with these assertions.” As I regard the 
point now before us as furnishing an opportunity of 
making an advance in the inquiry into the essential 
tendency of all “religions of forms,” it is my 
. intention to enter, somewhat minutely, into the ex- 
amination of these *‘ important questions.” It will 
be convenient to take up the points referred to in 
order, and if I am wrong in the position, it will be 
very easy to show it. 


The Argument from the Jewish Community. 


(1.) The first relates to the source of the evan- 
gelical or spiritual influence in the Jewish commu- 
nity. ‘The Recorder asks with some appearance 
of triumph, “what outward reflection raised up a 
party of spiritual worshippers then?” ‘The answer 
to this is easy, and it is a matter of surprise that it 
should have escaped the notice of the Editors of the 
Recorder. It was the “foreign” influence introduced 
by the Son of God, sent from heaven. It never 
originated in the bosom of the Jewish community ; 
it was no part of the working of their system of 
forms; it was the result of none of the aims of the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, or the Essenes. It had 
no connection with the religion of forms there, ex- 
cept that the Saviour was born a Jew; but was in 
its spirit, its origin, its aims, wholly from abroad— 
and the Saviour took good care that the spirit of 
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evangelism which he originated should not be in 
danger of being frozen in the germ by being con- 
nected with the prevailing religion of forms, or 
with any other. R 

If it should be said here, that God himself insti- 
tuted the Jewish religion as a religion of forms, and 
that, therefore, the argument which I employed on 
the subject, is a ‘¢sophism,” I would reply, that it 
is true that God instituted that religion, and that it 
was, to a certain extent, a religion of forms. But 
some other things are also true. (1.) It is true 
that it had not some of the things that go to make 
up the religion of forms under Christianity. It had 
no stereotyped liturgy in forms of prayer which 
were always used in the temple service, or in the 
synagogue. (2.) It became as formal a religion as 
it could be. ‘The experiment was fairly made, and 
after a trial of some fifteen hundred years, its ten- 
dency was seen; all spirituality had ceased; it was 
declared to be a ‘burden which could not be borne,’ 
and it gave way to a more spiritual mode of wor- 
ship. ‘There were important reasons which could 
easily be stated, why religion should, at that time, 
and among that people, have as much of form as 
it had, and it was worth one well-tried experiment 
to convince the world of the tendency of such a 
religion, and to show the impracticability of blending 
a religion of forms with evangelical or spiritual re- 
ligion. Did it work well? Did it show that it was 
well adapted to become the religion of the world? 
Did the Saviour show that he was disposed to per- 
petuate and enlarge the experiment? See Heb. vii. 
7,10, 12.: « For if that first covenant had been 
faultless, then should no place have been found for 
the second.” «This is the covenant which | will 
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make with the house of Israel after those days 
saith the Lord, I will put my laws in their mind, 
and write them in their hearts.” ‘In that he saith, 
A new covenant, he hath made the first old. Now 
that which decayeth and wazeth old, is ready to 
vanish away.” Heb. ix. 9,10. « Which was a figure 
for the time then present, in which were offered 
both gifts and sacrifices, that could not make him 
that did the service perfect, as pertaining to the 
conscience. Which stood only in meats and drinks, 
“‘and divers washings, and carnal ordinances, im 
posed on them until the time of reformation.” Such 
is Paul’s view of the ancient religion of forms. In- 
deed, the whole design of the Epistle to the He- 
brews is to win those whom the author addressed 
from their attachment to that religion of forms ; to 
prevent their return to it; to show them that Chris- 
tianity had all that was truly great and divine 
which there was in the ancient system, with none 
of its disadvantages; and to show them, that though 
it had no gorgeous rites and ceremonies such as 
then were in the temple, it was far better fitted to 
secure the salvation of the soul. If outward 
forms were so well adapted to promote spiritual re- 
ligion as Episcopalians seem to suppose, can they 
well explain how it was that the Saviour did not 
seek to retain what there was of form, and pomp 
and splendour, in the Jewish worship, and to in 
corporate it with his religion? Will they show 
why it was that he so effectually separated his own 
church from that religion, and instituted a mode of 
worship with the fewest conceivable forms of devo- 
tion? And will they explain how it was, that the 
constant tendency of that religion was to lose all 
spirituality, and to degenerate into a cold and heart- 
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less formalism, from which neither prophets nor 
judgments could arouse its votaries? Perhaps the 
world has never since furnished a more striking 
illustration of the inevitable tendency of the religion 
of forms than the Jewish religion was in the time of 
the Saviour, 


The Argument from the Reformation. 


(2.) The next point referred to by the Editors of 
the Recorder, is the Reformation. There were at 
that time in the bosom of the Papal church true 
and spiritually minded christians, to whom the Re- 
formation is to be traced. ‘The Editors do not at- 
tempt to deny my position in regard to them, that 
they found it impracticable to remain in connection 
with the Papacy, and that they were obliged to se- 
parate from the religion of forms; but they im- 
pliedly affirm, that the piety of the Reformers was 
the fruit of that religion, and that the reviving 
spirit of piety was to be traced to no foreign in- 
fluence. ‘ What reflection,” say they, ‘‘ was there 
from abroad?” A very slight knowledge of history 
will enable any one to answer this question, and 
to determine whether the light which beamed on 
the mind of Luther and Melancthon, on Farel, 
Viret and Calvin, nay, on the mind of Erasmus, was 
light reflected from Papal forms and ceremonies. 
The light which Luther saw was that which beamed 
from the pages of the volume of Scripture which he 
had in hiscell,and not from the gorgeous vestments, 
processions, and imposing splendor of the Papal rit- 
ual. The observing of the Papal ceremonies at Rome, 
confirmed his growing abhorrence of the rites of 
that mode of worship, and impressed upon his soul, 
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oy contrast, in a manner which neither time, parse 
cution, nor obloquy could obliterate, the declara 

tion, “the just shall live by faith.” But apart e 
this, is any one ignorant that the growing light in 
Europe which preceded the Reformation, and which 
contributed to it, and which made it practicable at 
all, was from a foreign influence? The reviving 
literature of that age had not its origin in the Papal 
communion ; the growing love of freedom, and the 
large and liberal views which appeared in the north 
of Germany, and which sustained the Reformation, 
were not originated in the bosom of the Papal com- 
munion, nor did the Papacy foster those views 
when they came in from abroad. <A century before 
Luther appeared, Wickliffe, Huss, and Jerome of 
Prague, had felt on their souls the impress of 
truth originated by the Bible; but the power of 
that religion crushed the tender germ of piety, and 
it was not until a foreign influence had moulded 
Europe in an insensible manner for a century 
longer, that the evangelical spirit of Luther was 
saved from being crushed by the same religion of 
forms. The Waldenses had been ejected, and were 
crushed as far as the Papal power could crush 
them ; Huss and Jerome were burned at the stake , 
the bones of Wickliffe were dug up and burned; 
Luther was excommunicated and anathematized ; 
the Inquisition was originated to crush and extin- 
guish the growing spirit tof Evangelism in the Papa! 
church ; ail the power of the Papacy was employed _ 
to exclude that spirit, or to extinguish it in Italy 
and Spain; the Duke of Alva deluged the Low 
Countries with the blood of those who had ex- 
changed a religion of forms for spiritual religion, 
and from neither Pope, nor Cardinal, nor Archbish- 
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op, nor Bishop, nor Priest, did the spirit of Evan- 
gelism, as it appeared at the Reformation, find a 
patron. 


The Argument from the Puritans. 


3.) The next reference of the Recorder is to 
the Puritans in England. This reference is in the 
following words, «The Church of England, imme- 
diately after the Reformation, was a religion of 
forms. And the Puritans, to the number of “ two 
thousand of the best men in the English church, 
left itina single day.” What outward reflection 
raised up this party then? The idea of the Re- 
corder seems to be, that the Puritan spirit was origi- 
nated wholly in the bosom of the Episcopal church 
in England, and was sustained by it; that it was 
to be traced to no foreign and reflected influence ; 
and that to the fostering care of that kind and indul- 
vent mother in the days of Elizabeth, James [., and 
Charles [., under the auspices of Laud and his 
meek fellow-labourers, this spirit had been so care- 
fully nourished that ‘two thousand of the best men 
in the church” were prepared to leave it. They 
who are acquainted with the history of the Puritans, 
will ask with some degree of interest, if not of sur- 
prise, what there was in the Episcopal church of 
those times which was so skilfully adapted to ori- 
ginate and sustain the Puritan spirit, They will 
wonder how it was that that spirit grew under the 
administration of Laud, and what there was in the 
Restoration of the amiable Charles II. that was so 
favourable to its growth. ‘To most readers of the 
History of England, it has seemed that there was a 
very marked difference between the aims of the Pu- 
ritans, and those which prevailed in the established 
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church ; that there was little in that church, in the 
times referred to, to foster their Evange:ical spirit ; 
that they met with some not unimportant obstruc- 
tions in the maintenance of their views, from the 
days of Elizabeth to those of Charles II. ; that they 
had doubts about the propriety of many things in 
the church which appeared to them to savor much 
of the religion of forms; and that their peculiar 
views as Puritans grew up, not in virtue of any- 
thing in the church, but in spite of every attempt to 
crush them. 

But still, the Recorder asks « What outward re- 
flection raised up this party then?” Was there any 
foreign influence which had any agency in cherish- 
ing and moulding the Puritan spirit? Was there 
any reflection from a foreign church which contrib- 
uted any thing to make the Puritan what he was? 
These questions [ am able to answer in eloquent 
words and thoughts. 1 copy from the speech of 
the Hon. Rufus Choate before the New England 
Society in New York, Dec. 1848. I make the ex- 
tract on account of its own singular beauty and 
value, as well as for its bearing on my argument, 
It is long; but I shall be doing service by inducing 
any one to read it who has not seen it before : 

‘¢ Puritanism was planted in the region of storms, 
and there it grew. Swayed this way and that by 
a whirlwind of blasts, all adverse, it sent down its 
roots below frost, or drought, on the bed of the 
avalanche. Its trunk went up erect, gnarled, 
seamed, not riven by the bolt; the evergreen en- 
folded its branches, its blossom was like to that en- 
sanguined flower, inscribed with woe. 

«‘ One influence there was, however, on the his- 
tory of English Puritanism whose permanent and 
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various effect on its doctrines, character and desti- 
nies, is among the most striking things in the whole 
history of opinion. I mean its contact with the 
republican reforms of the Continent, and particular- 
ly those of Geneva. In all its stages, all the disci- 
ples of the Reformation, wherever they lived, were, 
n some sense, a single brotherhood, whom a diver- 
sity of speech, hostility of governments, and remote- 
ness of place, could not wholly keep apart. Local 
persecutions drew the tie the closer. In the reign 
of Mary, from 1553 to 1558, a thousand learned 
Englishmen fled from the stake, at home, to the 
happier seats of Continental Protestantism. Of 
them, great numbers, I know not how many, came 
to Geneva. There they awaited the death of the 
Queen ; and then, sooner or later, but in the time 
of Elizabeth went back to England. J ascribe to 
that five years in Geneva an influence that has 
changed the history of the world. J seem to my- 
self to trace to it, as an inftuence on the English 
race, a new theology, a new politics, another tone 
of character, the opening of another era of time and 
of liberty. I seem to myself to trace to it, a portion, 
at least, of the objects of the great civil war in Eng- 
land, the Republican constitution framed in the cabin 
of the Mayflower, the divinity of Jonathan Edwards, 
he battle of Bunker Hill, and the Independence of 
America. In that brief season, English Puritanism 
was changed fundamentally and forever. Why 
hould we think this so extraordinary? There are 
times when whole years pass over the head of a 
man, and work no change of mind at all. There 
are others, again, when in an hour, old things pass 
away, and all things become new. A verse of the 
Bible, a glorious line of some old poet, dead a thou- 
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sand years before, the new-made grave of a child 
a friend killed by a thunderbolt, as in the case of 
Luther, some single more than tolerable pang of 
‘ despised love,’ some single more intolerable act 
of the ‘ oppressor’s wrong and proud man’s con- 
tumely,’ the gleam of rarer beauty on the lake or 
in the sky, something higher than the fall of a leaf, 
or a bird’s song on the shore, draws tears from 
him, in the twinkling of an eye-—When, before or 
_ since, in the history of the world was the human 
character subjected to an accumulation of agents, so 
fitted to create it all anew, as those which encom- 
passed the English exiles at Geneva ? 

“TI do not make much account in this of the 
material grandeur and beauty which burst on their 
astonished senses, as around the solitudes of Patmos. 
It is of the moral agents of change of which I 
would speak. Passing over the theology which 
they learned there, consider the politics they learned 
there. Consider that the asylum into which they 
had been admitted, the city which had opened its 
arms to pious and learned men, banished by an 
English throne, and an English hierarchy, was a 
republic. In the giant hands of guardian moun- 
tains, ascending from their ‘silent sea of pines,’ 
above the thunder clouds, and reposing there, 
calmly, amidst their encircling stars, while the 
storm raved by, below ; before which forests, and the 
cathedral-tombs of kings went down; on the banks 
of a contrasted lake, lovelier than a dream of fairy- 
land, in a valley which might have been hollowed out 
to enclose the last home of liberty, there smiled an 
independent, peaceful, law abiding, and prosperous 
commonwealth. There was a state without king 
or nobles, there was a church without a bishop ; 
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there was a people, governed by laws of their own 
making, and by rules of their own choosing. And 
to the eye of these exiles, bruised and pierced 
through, by the accumulated oppressions of a civil 
and spiritual tyranny, to whom there were coming 
tidings, every day, out of England, that another 
victim had been struck down, on whose dear still 
home in the sea there fell, every day, a gloomier 
shadow from the frowning turrets of power; was 
not that republic the brightest image in the whole 
transcendent scene? Do you doubt that they turned 
from Alpine beauty and Alpine grandeur, to look, 
with a loftier emotion, for the first time in their 
lives, on the serene, unveiled statue of Classical 
Liberty? Do you not think that this spectacle, in 
their circumstances, and in their moods, prompted 
pregnant doubts, daring hopes, new ideas, ‘thoughts 
that wake to perish never,’ doubts, hopes, ideas, 
and thoughts, of which a new age is born? Was 
it not then and there that the dream of Republican 
Liberty, a dream to be realized somewhere, per- 
haps in England, perhaps in some region of the 
western sun, first mingled itself with the general 
impulses and the general hopes of the Reformation ? 
Was that dream ever let go, down to the morning 
of that day, when the Pilgrim Fathers met in the 
cabin of their shattered bark, and then, as she rose 
and fell on the stern New England sea, and the 
voices of the November forests rang through her 
torn topmast rigging, subscribed the first republican 
constitution of the New World? I confess myself 
to be of the opinion of those who trace to that spot 
and to that time the Republicanism of the Puritans. 
I confess, too, that I love to trace the pedigree of 
our trans-Atlantic liberty, thus backwards, through 
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Switzerland, to its native land of Greece. [I think 
this is the true line of succession, down which it 
has descended. I agree with Swift, and Dryden, 
and Bishop Burnet, in that hypothesis. ‘There was 
a liberty, no doubt, which the Puritans found, and 
kept, and improved, in England. They would 
have changed it, but were not able. But that was 
a kind of liberty, which admitted and demanded an 
inequality of man, an insubordination of ranks, a 
favoured eldest son, the ascending orders of a 
hierarchy, the vast and constant pressure of a 
superincumbent crown. It was the liberty of Feu- 
dalism. It was the liberty of a united monarchy, 
overhung and shaded by the imposing architecture 
of great antagonist elements of the state. Such was 
not the form of liberty which our fathers brought 
with them. Allowing, of course, for that anoma- 
lous relation to the English crown three thousand 
miles off, it was republican freedom as perfect the 
moment they stepped on the rock as it is to-day. 
It had not all been born in the woods of Germany ; 
or between the Elbe and the Ider, or on the level 
of Runnymede. It was the child of other climes 
and other days. It sprang to life in Greece. — It 
gilded, next, the early and the middle age of Italy. 
It then reposed in the hollow breast of the Alps. It 
descended, at length, on the iron-bound coast of 
New England, ‘and set the stars of glory there.’ 
At every stage of its course, in every new re- 
appearance, it was guarded by some new security ; 
it was embodied in some new element of order; it 
was fertile of some larger good; it glowed with a 
more exceeding beauty. Speed its way, and per- 
fect its nature | 
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*«¢Take, freedom! take thy radiant round, 
When dimmed, revive, when lost return ! 
Till not a shrine on earth be found, 
On which thy glory shall not burn!’ ” 


One question may be asked here. Who car 
tell how much this foreign influence, thus derived 
from Geneva, has contributed to make the Episco- 
pal church what it has been in its best days in 
England and America? The Episcopal church, 
in its articles, and in the best spirit which nas 
reigned in it, owes a debt to Peter Martyr, Martin 
Bucer, and John Calvin, which it has not yet fully 
acknowledged. 


The Argument from the Methodist Secession, 


(4.) The next allusion in the argument of the 
Editors, is to Wesley and Whitefield. ‘Then 
again the church of England became a religion of 
forms, until Wesley and Whitefield, &c., were 
brought forth as another party of the same descrip- 
tion. ‘ What outward reflection,” say they, “ was 
then at work with such amazing power ?”’ To this 
I reply: Wesley, and Whitefield, and Fletcher, 
and the little band with whom Methodism origi- 
nated, were indeed born in the Episcopal church, 
and were reared in it. God breathed on their 
hearts, and they gave themselves in the University 
to the study of the Bible, and not to the study of 
the Prayer Book. In the church of England at 
that time, as all know who have ever read the his- 
tory of Methodism, there was nothing either to 
originate or foster the spirit of piety which God had 
implanted in their youthful hearts. It was over the 
coldness, and formality, and deadness of that same 
Episcopal church, that they wept, and fasted, and 
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prayed. Do the Editors of the Recorder mean to 
be understood as saying, that at that time there was 
anything in the prevailing spirit of piety in Oxford, 
or in the established church anywhere, that origi- 
nated the feelings which warmed the hearts of John 
and Charles Wesley? Do they mean to say that 
that spirit was fostered and patronised by the Epis- 
copal church at that time? In the Heads of the 
Universities ; in the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the land; in the great body of the ministers, and in 
the prevailing spirit in the members of the church, 
did they find a response to the warm and elevated as- 
pirations of religion which animated their souls? Can 
these Editors have been ignorant—one of whom was 
once connected with that persuasion himself—in 
what way the zeal of the Wesleys was met in the 
University ; in what way the very name “ Metho- 
dist” was originated, and how the labors of White- 
field and the Wesleys were regarded by the estab- 
lishment? The established church patronised them 
very much as it did the Puritans; and after years 
of toil, and prayer, and tears, in as honest an 
effort as was ever made for anything, to blend the 
religion of forms and the Evangelical spirit of 
‘“« Methodism ;” the followers of Wesley bade fare- 
well forever to the church of their fathers, and 
breathed the pure air of freedom in a separate or- 
ganisation. Between them and the religion of the 
Episcopal church, there was no beating of heart 
against heart; no response of affection; and no 
kindling sympathy of soul. What has the Metho- 
dist church ever owed to Episcopacy, except the 
privilege of withdrawing from it? And how has the 
fostering care of that establishment ever contributed 
anything to promote its growth, except as our 
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mother country contributed to freedom in the United 
States, by making a total separation necessary ? If 
there was ever an honest effort made to infuse into 
a religion of forms a pure Evangelical spirit, it was 
that which was made by the Wesleys to breathe it 
into the established church of Eneland. If ever 
there was a spirit of foreign growth, it was the 
spirit of Methodism springing up in the Episcopal 
church ; if ever there was any experiment that was 
conclusively settled to be impracticable, it was the 
honest attempt then made to infuse the Evangelical 
spirit of the Wesleys into the established church of 
England. 

How will the Editors of the Recorder explain the 
fact that they were constrained, as the Puritans had 
been before them, to separate forever from the 
church of their fathers? If the evangelical spirit is 
congenial with the religion of forms, why did they 
not remain there? Why were they not fostered 
and patronised? Why did not the Heads of the 
Universities, and the prelates and priests of the 
land, press them to their bosom as fellow laborers ? 
They did not separate on account of doctrines—for 
their doctrines would have been tolerated then, as 
they are now. They were not ejected for want of 
talent or learning, for England had few better scho- 
lars, and no men of higher talent for a great work, 
than John Wesley. ‘The church” did not refuse 
its fostering care because they were not good men— 
for England had no better men than they were ; and 
until some better solution shall be proposed, I am 
constrained to abide by the view which I before ex- 
pressed, that the separation of the Wesleys and of 

hitefield was just one illustration of my main po- 
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sition of the “impossibility of permanently blending 
evangelical religion with the religion of forms.” 


The argument from Episcopacy in our own country. 


(5.) The next illustration of this subject is de- 
rived from our own country. I had said in my 
Tract (p. 11), ‘that these parties have grown up, not 
trom the nature of prelacy, or by any tendency in 
the Episcopal church to foster the aims sought by 
the Evangelical party, but from the contact of 
Episcopacy with the spirit of our age, and with the 
free developements of Christianity among the other 
denominations with whom Episcopalians come ne- 
cessarily in contact.’ To this the editors say in 
reply, “If all these growths have taken place in the 
body of a church which was at the same time a for- 
mal church—how absurd becomes the position that 
the present similar party, as it is assumed to be, in 
the Episcopal church, owes its existence wholly to 
the reflection from better churches with whom it is 
encompassed. The more rational conclusion would 
be, from the author’s own premises, that there was 
something in the nature of that church which he 
calls a mere religion of forms” (a thing, by the 
way, which I have not done) “adapted to produce 
a result which has been seen so uniformly to have 
flowed from it.” Whether the result has been * uni- 
form” that the religion of forms has originated an 
evangelical spirit, is not the point now before us. 
The only “ uniformity,” so far as appears, has 
been, that whenever that spirit has been originated 
in such a connection, it has been impossible to blend 
them, and there has been a certain separation—as 
in the case of the Waldenses, at the Reformation, 
among the Puritans, and in the case of the Wesleys. 
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The question now is, whether the evangelical spirit 
in the Episcopal church in this land has been origi- 
nated “ by something in the nature of that church,” 
and has been “fostered” by it? Or is it to be 
traced to a foreign influence—to the “ reflection” 
from the better churches with which it is encom- 
passed ? 

This is an enquiry into a fact. It would be 
very natural then to ask at what time the Evangel- 
ical party in the Episcopal church had its origin? 
It would be obvious to enquire what was the gene- 
ral character of the Episcopal church in Virginia, 
in the Carolinas, and elsewhere in the colonies, be- 
fore the American Revolution? How many of 
them opened their pulpits to the labors of White- 
field? How many embraced John Wesley when he 
even still professed to belong to the establishment ? 
How many participated in the revival of religion in 
the time of the “* great awakening?’ And it is na- 
tural also to ask what classes of men compose the 
present Evangelical party in the church, and what 
influences have been made to bear on them in their 
early training? On this subject, I am in possession 
of some facts which have much influenced my mind, 
of a private character, and which I do not think it 
proper to introduce into an argument before the pub- 
lic. To the present standing and usefulness of those 
referred to they would be by no means dishonorable 
but they would show that that party is not a little 
i-debted to ‘¢a reflected influence from other de- 
y minations.”—I deem it proper, in an argument 
c* this kind, to refer only to things of a public na- 
? re, From the Episcopal Recorder of January 27, 

344, I take the following statement :— 

«‘ Of the American bishops who have joined the 
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church from other denominations, are the follow 
ing: Jarvis, Provoost, Bass, Chase, Brownell, Ra 
venscroft, Smith, Otey, and Lee. Of two hundred 
and eighty-five persons ordained by Bishop Gris- 
wold, two hundred and seven came into the minis- 
try of the Episcopal church from other denomina- 
tions. At least two-thirds of the clergy of the 
churches in this country were not educated Episco- 
palians. And within the last thirty years, about 
three hundred ministers of other denominations 
have entered the ministry of the Episcopal church.” 

So also in the paper of February 3, 1844, the 
Editors say— 

«The real cause of all the hostility (to the Epis- 
copal church) is the remarkable increase of the 
Episcopal church by additions from other denomi- 
nations of christians,” 

Of the correctness of these statements, I have na 
means of judging, but have no disposition to call 
them in question. Nor have I any of determining 
from what « other denominations,” (not churches, | 
presume,) the ‘* two hundred and seven persons or- 
dained by Bishop Griswold,” nor the “ three hun- 
dred ‘ ministers of other denominations’ ” who have 
been transferred into ‘* clergymen” of the “ church” 
came, but it may be presumed that most of them 
came from Evangelical « denominations.” <A few 
have been received from the Roman Catholic 
church, but it is not probable that they are included 
here, as it would not be necessary to ‘“ ordain” 
them ;* and there is a bare possibility that a few 
may have gone into the Episcopal church from the 
Unitarians, or Friends. The mass, probably, have 
been Methodists ; and a small portion of them, we 
know, have been Presbyterians. If these state- 


* See Appendix, page 1. 
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ments are true, is it unnatural to ask the Editors of 
that paper whether there is not some reason to be- 
lieve, that, in accordance with the statement which 
I made, the evangelical influence in that communion 
may be somehow connected with ‘the reflected in- 
fluence on the Episcopal church of the views and 
objects of Evangelical christians in other denomi- 
nations 1” 

No one can be blind to the fact that the very 
leaders of the Evangelical party in the Episcopal 
church are themselves men who may possibly owe 
something to this foreign influence, and do some- 
thing to show that there is no very direct tendency 
in Episcopacy to originate the spirit of Evangelism. 
The “Bishop of Michigan,” and the assistant 
Bishop of Virginia, were trained in the bosom of 
the Presbyterian church; the “Bishop of Ohio” 
may possibly owe something to the fact that he re- 
ceived his theological training at Princeton, after 
the views of the “ straitest sect” in the Presbyterian 
church ; and not a few of the present members of 
the Evangelical party, if I am correct in what ] 
suppose to be true, have been somewhat indebted to 
Princeton, to Andover, and to New Haven. It is 
natural to ask whether, whatever Evangelical efforts 
may have resulted from the labors of “ Bishops 
Jarvis, Provoost, Bass, Chase, Brownell, Ravens- 
croft, Smith, Otey, and Lee,” may not be regarded 
as somehow connected with a foreign influence, in- 
troduced into the Episcopal church? And if it be 
true that “two-thirds of the clergy” are from 
abroad, am I wrong in supposing that the Evangel- 
ical spirit may have grown up from the ‘ contact 
of Episcopacy with other denominations?’ [refer 
to these facts not at all to the disparagement or the 
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disadvantage of that portion of the Episcopal 
church, for I regard their early training as a thing 
for which they should unfeignedly thank God, and 
believe that their uncommon usefulness in “ the 
church” has been in no small degree owing to this 
fact. I cannot doubt that they would have all been 
more useful if they had not left the churches of their 
fathers, and that they are doomed to be cramped in 
their efforts to do good as long as they are connect- 
ed with a religion of forms. Had they continued 
to breathe the Puritan air of freedom, they would 
have escaped the evils into which they have now 
fallen, in an impracticable and hopeless attempt to 
infuse the Evangelical spirit into the Episcopal 
church. Will they regard the remark as invidious, 
that if the Evangelical portion of these accessions 
had continued to breathe that pure air, the Episco- 
pal church would have been now saved from the 
dreaded apprehension of schism, and would have 
remained calmly and coldly ‘ one?” 

But what has been the fact about the “ fostering 
care” of the Episcopal church for the Evangelical 
spirit as it now exists in her bosom? 1 have en- 
deavoured to show that tll now that spirit has 
never found a cordial reception or a permanent 
home in the Episcopal church. I had ventured to 
say in my Tract, (p. 11,) that the existence of that 
party has not been owing to ‘any tendency in the 
Episcopal church to foster the aims of that party.’ 
I have referred to the manner in which, in former 
times, the Waldenses, Wickliffe, Huss, Jerome, 
Luther, the Puritans, and the Methodists, have been 
met in their attempts to infuse the Evangelical spirit 
into the religion of forms. What now is the truth 
about the present efforts of the Evangelical party ? 
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Are they met with a kind and cordial response from 
their brethren? Are they pressed with fraternal 
affection to their bosoms, and are their peculiar 
plans and aims welcomed in the Episcopal church ? 
Do the “Bishops and other clergy” regard their 
efforts as being in entire accordance with the spirit 
of their canons and articles! Do they consider 
the objects which, as a party, they are endeavoring 
to promote, as in entire accordance with the Prayer 
Book? Does the Evangelical church party find a 
cordial co-operation from their brethren in their 
efforts to promote revivals; in their prayer meet- 
ings; in “associations” or ‘protracted meetings,” 
and in their readiness to mingle with other denom- 
inations in societies for distributing the Bible and 
Tracts? And have the low church party never felt 
that they were engaged in a struggle of some kind 
with a large and very influential majority in their 
own church? ‘To ask these questions is to answer 
them. ‘There is no concealment of their opinions 
on the part of the high church portion of the church, 
and if we may judge from their published views, and 
their open acts, there is among them about the same 
disposition to ‘foster’ the efforts of the low church 
which there was in the time of James and Charles I. 
to patronise the Puritans, or of George of Hanover, 
to give countenance to the Wesleys. Whether I 
am right or wrong in the view which I[ have taken, 
of one thing Iam morally certain, that [ accord 
with some twenty or more of the prelates of the 
Episcopal church; with the great majority of their 
clergy ; and with some of their leading papers, in 
the opinion that the evangelical influence is of 
foreign origin, and is to be repressed as soon as 
possible. 
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The Evangelical Spirit has never been originated 
ry the Religion of Forms. 

6.) There remains but one other point to settle 
the inquiry, whether it is the tendency of the reli. 
gion of forms to originate or foster the evangelical 
spirit, or whether, if it ever exists, it is a foreign 
ingredient. This is a simple appeal to fact, and to 
the efforts of evangelical Episcopalians themselves. 
The Papal communion has stood, substantially un- 
~ changed, longer by far than any civil kingdom has 
done. It has been throughout a religion of forms. 
Has it ever originated or “fostered” a spirit of 
evangelism? ‘The Greek church is also a religion 
of forms; was blended long with the church of 
Rome ; in the growing dissensions which ultimately 
led to a separation, it adherred still to the same 
forms, and now for some eight hundred years has 
illustrated, by independent action, and on the fair 
fields, too, where religion once flourished in its 
purity, the tendency of the religion of forms. Has 
the evangelical spirit ever been originated and fos- 
tered in her bosom? The Arminian, the Nesto- 
rian, and the Coptic churches, have throughout 
their history, been known substantially as religions 
of form. They, too, through many centuries, and 
in different climes, have had every opportunity for 
illustrating the tendency of their systems, and with 
the same result. Have the purposes and aims 
which the Evangelical Party are seeking to secure 
in the Episcopal church in this country, ever been 
originated among those churches? Is it not true 
that whatever evangelical influence there is now 
either in the Arminian, or the Nestorian churches, 
has been by a foreign agency, and chiefly from 
other churches than Episcopal? And is it not true 
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that the attempt to revive those churches, and to 
breathe into them the pure spirit of the gospel, has 
encountered greater obstructions from the over- 
shadowing of the religion of forms, than have been 
met with from the degraded natives of Ceylon, or 
the wretched savages of the Sandwich Islands ?* 


* The manner in which Episcopalians in this country 
regard the comparative value of forms, orders, and the evan- 
gelical spirit among those churches, may be learned from 
the following rather caustic letter of the Nestorian bishop, 
Mar Yohannan. 

“ My brethren of the Episcopalians : 

What evil or wicked thing have I wrought in relation to 
you, that some of you should write about me in your News- 
papers, and scatter them through all America? Iam a poor 
man, and my nation is poor. I came to thank Christians in 
this country for having helped us, and to ask them to help 
us more, for the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. We are 
members one of another. Well; if you had desired our 
good, would you not sometimes have inquired of me thus: 
What is the condition of your people in that land of heathens? 
Is there a church there? Are there good men? Are there 
tokens of the influence of the Holy Spirit? What is the 
state of knowledge and instruction? What are the morals? 
But from very few of you have I heard one of these ques- 
tions, You ask, how many orders have you? My friends, 
forms are nothing, ‘“ Neither is circumcision anything, nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature.”——Shall we place our 
confidence in name, or forms? No; but in the Lamb of 
God, who descended from his throne on high to save that 
which was lost. Observe and behold. The Creator of the 
heights and the depths did not demean himself so loftily as 
some denominations, who say, Wr arg; there is no other 
true church. Your church came out from the church of 
the Pope. Is there not some leaven of the Pope still re- 
maining in many of you? What are those pictures in some 
of your churches? This is a mark of the Pope. Mark 
that second commandment,—Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any likeness of anything in heaven above, nor in the earth 
beneath, nor in the waters under the earth. Another com- 
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And is it not true, moreover, that the Episcopalians 
of this country have themselves so little confidence 
that a religion of forms will ever originate or foster 
an evangelical spirit, that their principal efforts 
in the cause of foreign missions are exhausted in 
those very churches, and that their hopes of success 


mandmeut of God is, Love your neighbours as yourselves.— 
But you say, ouR cHurcH 1s Great. Very well. Your 
church has become great, has it? Why? That it may 
despise small churches? Our Lord says,—whoever will be 
greatest, let him be servant of all. This haughtiness is 
another mark of the Pope, who teaches that none will be 
saved who are out of his church.—#Come let us see; has 
our Lord pronounced blessings on the proud, or on the 
meek ?. I do not say your way [church polity] is not a 
good one,—very good, if you properly follow it; not in ex- 
clusiveness and ostentation, saying we are the only true 
church; nor in hypocrisy. I love Episcopalians, and 
Congregationalists, and Presbyterians, and Dutchmen, and 
Lutherans, and Methodists, and Baptists,—all, as brethren 
in Christ. We open our churches to their Priests, and 
receive them as the Priests of God—— Our Lord said— who- 
soever receiveth a Prophet in the name of a Prophet, shall 
receive a Prophet’s reward. Thus have we learned from 
our Lord. 

You are displeased with me, are you, because I have asso- 
ciated with the Presbyterians and Congregationalists ? 
1 do not practise partiality. Is it very strange, that I asso- 
ciate most with Presbyterians and Congregationalists? No. 
They are equally our brethren; and they have come and 
helped us in books and teachers, and have done a great and 
good work for our nation. Ought I to abandon them ? 
It would be a black reproach and a great sin for us thus te 
abuse the good they have done for us. God would be dis. 
pleased with us for such—ingratitude. But we will never 
_ be unmindful of their beneficence. Shall we abuse the 
_ good work which they have done for us? Never. We 
must obey God rather than man. We all have one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is over all and in all; over us, over you, 
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in foreign lands are dependent, more or less, on 
their availing themselves of the labors of Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian missionaries in infusing ¢ an 
Evangelical spirit into those very communions ? 
What hope do even Episcopalians themselves enter- 
tain that the Evangelical spirit will ever revive or 
live in the Arminian, the Greek, the Nestorian, 
and the Coptic churches without foreign aid? 

I have now stated all that seems necessary to 
urge in the defence and illustration of my first posi- 
tion, that it has never been possible permanently to 
connect the religion of forms with evangelical reli- 
gion, and having noticed all that the Editors of the 
Recorder have deemed it of importance to say in re- 
ply, lam quite willing to leave the point for the calm 
consideraticn of the public, Probably the public 
will judge that something more is necessary to in- 
validate the position than has yet been advanced. 


THE SECOND GENERAL POSITION IN THE ARGUMENT. 


I proceed, therefore, to notice the reply which 
has been given to the second general position 
which is laid down in my Tract. It is, that the 
low church party “ are compelled to use a liturgy 
which counteracts the effect of their teaching.” In 
support of this, I assumed that they are the friends 
of revivals, of sabbath schools, of missions and of 
efforts for the immediate conversion of sinners. I 


and over them, and will judge us all at the last day; and if 
found at his right hand, will raise us all to the same heaven. 
We shall dwell in peace together there, May the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God the Father, and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit be with us all forever. Amen 
Your—unworthy Christian brother, 
Mar Youannan.” 
November, 1842. 
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took it for granted that they did not believe or teach 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, or the opus 
operatum of the sacraments in any way ; that they 
hold and teach as sincerely as others do the great 
doctrines of the Reformation, and are warm friends 
of the methods which have in general been adopted — 
by all christians of the present time, to promote spi- 
ritual religion. I judged that I was only doing 
them simple justice by supposing that these were 

their aims, and in these things I supposed they were 
“particularly distinguished from the high church 
party. The Prayer Book, however, I regarded-as 
adapted to a different age, and as not contemplating 
such efforts as these. It was, for the most part, 
composed, arranged and published more than twa 
hundred years ago. The state of the world was 
then very different from what it now is, and the 
Book has never been so modified as-to be adapted 
to these times, and to contemplate the objects aimed 
at by the low church party. I supposed that the 
Prayer Book, however valuable it may have been, 
or may be now, was adapted to the times of Ed- 
ward VI., of Elizabeth, and of James I., when it re- 
ceived substantially the form which it now has, and 
that the efforts which the low church party are now 
making, in contradistinction from their high church 
brethren, were not quite the same which were 
sought to be promoted by the Episcopal ministry 
under those reigns. I specified the following things : 
that preaching, as contemplated by the Liturgy, is 
a thing of secondary importance—the main thing 
designed in the service being prayer and praise; 
that the doctrine of baptismal regeneration is the 
clear doctrine of the Prayer Book ; that there is an 
- obligation on the ministry to present those for con- 
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firmation wins can “say the creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the ten commandments, and the parts of 
the church catechism set forth for that purpose,” 
and that the Prayer Book does not contemplate 
christian missions, revivals of religion, prayer 
meetings, sabbath schools, or union with other de- 
nominations in promoting the great objects of chris- 
tian benevolence. These are objects distinctly 
sought by the low church party, in most of which 
they are understood to differ from their high church 
brethren, and I endeavored to show that they are 
neither contemplated nor fostered by the Prayer 
Book. 

In prosecuting this argument, I had no book be- 
fore me but the Prayer Book. I wished to look at 
it uninfluenced by the views of either party in the 
Episcopal church. I was aware that the low 
church party were as zealous in commending it to 
the attention of the world as high churchmen ; and 
1 had no reason to believe that those whom I had 
known were inefficient or inactive members of the 
« Bishop White Prayer Book Society.” It seemed 
to me to be fair to look at the Book itself, and to 
enquire whether its circulation would tend to pro- 
mote the common aims of all evangelical christians. 


Sense in which the word *“ compelled” was used. 


I used the word “ compelled,” when I spoke of 
the use of the Book by the low church party. On 
this, the Editors have been pleased to make the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

« The absurdity of talking about this compulsion, 
upon those whom he has already declared so earn- 
estly attached to this liturgy that they would rather 
sacrifice all they have of evangelical truth, than 
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give it up, is very manifest ;—and so also is the 
equal absurdity of speaking of men as compelled, to 
this or any course, which has been the matter of 
their own personal, free choice ;—and that in many 
instances, after having had a full experience, of 
what Mr. Barnes considers the greater freedom and 
spirituality of Presbyterianism. 

« The whole of this statement about compulsory 
worship as peculiar to them, ts a mere misrepresen- 
tation of facts. The public worship in each in- 
“stance is fixed. But the Episcopal clergymen have 
a liberty conceded and secured to them, and univer- 
sally practised by them, upon all other occasions, 
of which the Presbyterian minister is perfectly des- 
titute. And no one feeling is more prominent in 
the minds of those Presbyterians who have come 
into our ministry, than the new experience which 
they find of secure and permanent freedom under 
the dominion of our calm, equal, and just laws.” 

I used the word ‘ compelled,” not as meaning 
that they are forced against their will, or as imply- 
ing that there is any restraint on them whatever, 
for I haveno reason to doubt their honest preference 
for that mode of worship above all others, and I 
am not ignorant how sincerely Episcopalians be- 
come attached to their forms; but I meant to be 
understood as saying that the entire routine of ser- 
vice is prescribed ; that the Prayer Book does not 
contemplate any deviation from that which is laid 
down; that the prayers are specified, the selections 
of Scripture to be read are mentioned, the form of 
service at baptism, and in the burial of the dead, 
is all prescribed ; and that while the minister who 
officiates, remains connected with that church, he is 
expected to use all these forms. I meant to say, 
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that, on the supposition that a minister in that 
church should disbelieve the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, and should openly and constantly 
teach the necessity of another kind of new birth, he 
would be “compelled,” in the sense of yielding 
obedience to his ordination vows, to use that form 
of baptism which does teach the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration ; that he would not be at liberty 
to omit it and use another form; and that this is 
one of the things * which counteracts the effects of 
their teaching.” And is it not so? Js a minister 
of the Episcopal church at liberty to omit the form 
prescribed for “the private baptism of infants,” or 
the form for “ the ministration of baptism to such 
as are of riper years,” and to substitute a form of 
his own? If so, the permission to do it is not 
laid down in the Prayer Book. Is it ever done by 
a low churchman? Would he feel himself at “ lib- 
erty” to omit it? If not, how far was I wrong in 
using the word “ compelled ?” 

How to understand the latter part of this decla- 
ration, that “the Episcopal clergymen have a lib- 
erty conceded and secured to them, and universally 
practised by them, of which the Presbyterian min- 
ister is wholly destitute,” I wot not. There is but 
one sense in which it seems possible to understand 
it, and that is, that they have a liberty of being 
Calvinists or Arminians, or embracing any inter- 
mediate shades of belief, “conceded and secured to 
them, and universally practised by them,” of which 
«« Presbyterians are deprived ;” which I understand 
from Bishop Burnet and others, to be the case. 
Others differ from Episcopalians about the value of 
this kind of “liberty” in a church, Of the fact that 
there is considerable latitude of this kind in the 
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Episcopal church, we are all well aware; yet pre- 
cisely where it is ‘conceded and secured” in the 
Prayer Book itself, or the canons of the church, 
does not appear to those who are uninitiated in the 
mysteries of Episcopacy. As to any greater freedom 
in the mode of public worship, it cannot be possible 
that the Editors could have meant that ; and what 7s 
the exact ground of triumph and exultation of those 
«¢ Presbyterians who have come into our ministry,” 
and the «‘ new experience which they have found 
of secure and permanent freedom,” is not yet re- 
vealed to us. [ would not misunderstand this pas- 
sage, and put a gloss on it which the Editors did 
not intend ; but can it be true in any other sense 
than that the Episcopal church, as actually admin- 
istered, affords very large latitude in doctrinal 
views to those who minister at her altars ; and that 
they are not encumbered with any such trammels 
on their liberty, as an enquiry into their views of 
the doctrines of religion would be ? 

The question now is, whether, on the points 
which I specified, the low church party are “* com- 
pelled to use a liturgy which counteracts the effects 
of their teaching ?” 


The doctrine of baptismal regeneration tends to 
counteract the teachings of the low church party. 


I specified, first, the doctrine of baptismal regen- 
eration, and endeavoured to show that this is the 
undoubted teaching of the Prayer Book. This was 
done by a careful examination of the Book itself; 
and the argument at length, which it would not 
be proper to repeat here, and which cannot well 
be condensed, may be seen in my Tract, pp. 
39—48. 
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The answer of the Recorder to this extended ar- 
gument, is in the words following : 

«‘ Upon this subject we do not mean to enter into 
any long explanation or defence, which Mr, Barnes 
would undoubtedly shut out from all consideration 
with the same freedom, and indifference to its truth, 
that he has done here all explanations which have 
heretofore been given, as not seeming ‘to have the 
least degree of plausibility.” (p. 39.) That bap- 
tismal regeneration in some sense is the doctrine of 
our church, and of every minister in the church, 
we do not deny. The Prayer Book undoubtedly 
teaches it; and the Bible undoubtedly teaches it 
also. ‘That either or any of these, however, teach 
it in the sense which Mr. Barnes means to afirm, 
that is, spiritual regeneration always, without re- 
spect to character or qualifications attending bap- 
tism, a reference to the language of our 25th Article 
upon the Sacraments, which declares that ‘in such 
only as worthily recewe the same they have a 
wholesome effect and operation,—but they that re- 
ceive them unworthily, purchase to themselves 
damnation, as St. Paul saith ;—-and to the 27th 
Article on Baptism, which declares that ‘ baptism is 
a sign of regeneration, or new birth, whereby, as 
by an instrument, they that receive baptism rightly, 
are grafted into the church ;’ &c., would have been 
sufficient to contradict.” 

In connection with this, and apparently consti- 
tuting a part of their argument on which much re- 
liance is placed, the Editors appeal to the authority 
of Dr. Alexander, to the ‘ Liturgy of the Dutch 
church of the Netherlands,” to the “* Hymns au- 
thorised to be used in public worship by the Pres- 
pyterians,” to the « Dutch Presbyterian Catechism,” 
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to the «‘Saybrook Platform,” to « Dr. Mosheim, in 
behalf of the Lutheran church ;” to “ Dr. Clarke, a 
Methodist divine,” and to Calvin. Exactly how 
this teaches us whether the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration is, or is not in the Prayer Book, and 
whether the low churchman is compelled to use a 
Liturgy which counteracts the effect of his preaching, 
does not appear. That was the point which | laid 
down; and from that point it is not my intention ta 
be diverted. I have no doubt that Dr. Alexander 
is abundantly competent to defend the sentiment 
which he expressed ; and the public will not expect 
me to be drawn into an amateur argument now 
about the “Liturgy of the Dutch church of the 
Netherlands,” or the ‘Dutch Presbyterian Cate- 
chism,” or the ‘‘Saybrook Platform.” The point 
is about the Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the United States of America, and no 
other. 

There is no attempt to meet the argument which 
I thought proper to urge; and if my Episcopal 
friends will ‘receive it,” this is a point on which 
it becomes them to lay out more strength than has 
been thought necessary by the Recorder. It is the 
very point, above all others, on which Episcopacy 
fails, and falters, and labors, and is offensive in the 
view of the community. That community is be- 
coming more and more deeply impressed with the 
belief that this is the doctrine of the Prayer Book, 
and more and more firm in the conviction that it is 
not the doctrine of the Bible, and that it is a doc- 
trine most dangerous in its tendency. A frank ad- 
mission of their difficulties on this subject, and the 
expression of a wish which we know many of them 
have cherished, that that feature of the Prayer Book 
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might be modified by the General Convention, would 
secure the sympathy of those out of the Episcopal 
church, and do more than perhaps any thing else, 
in the present state of things, to satisfy that com 
munity that the triumph of evangelism might yet 
be secured in the Episcopal church. Instead of 
that, in reply to an argument which was framed 
with care, and which was drawn directly from the 
Prayer Book, we have this meagre response—an 
avowal of the doctrine, and yet an utter refusal to 
enter into any “explanation or defence” which 
would let us know how the doctrine is held. 

It is now, however, avowed by the Editors of the 
Recorder, that baptismal regeneration is “ in some 
sense,” a doctrine held by the low church party in 
common with their high church brethren—and it is 
a point of much interest and importance to have ob- 
tained thisavowal. “ That baptismal regeneration 
in some sense is the doctrine of our church AND oF 
EVERY MINISTER IN THE CHURCH, we do not deny. 
The Prayer Book undoubtedly teaches it ; and the 
Bible undoubtedly teaches it also.” From any thing 
that appears in this argument of the Editors of the 
Recorder, this doctrine is held in the plain and ob- 
vious sense in which it is set forth in the Prayer 
Book. 

The exact “ sense” however, in which it is held 
by the Editors of the Episcopal Recorder, and by 
the party of which they are the organs, they have 
not deigned to inform us. We have no difficulty 
in ascertaining in what sense it is believed by the 
Oxford writers, or by high churchmen generally, 
but the particular point of interest now is, in what 
sense it is maintained by the low church party.— 
The doctrine of baptismal regeneration can be held, 
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it seems tu me, only in one of the following senses. 
(1.) That «baptism containeth the remission of 
sins, and hath the germ of eternal life,” (Dr. 
Pusey’s Sermon before the University of Oxtord, 
p. 5;) that it is “founded on the very notion that 
the partaking of the incarnation, and the Christian 
relation of sonship to God is imparted through bap- 
tism, and is not imparted without it,” (‘Tracts for 
the Times, vol. ii. p. 313) that “the pardon of sins 
is the direct provision in baptism, and that baptism 
“gives life,” (Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, p. 6;) that ‘in 
baptism the old man is laid,aside, the new taken ; 
he entereth a sinner, he ariseth justified,” (Tracts, 
vol. il. p. 47;) and that ‘* hence we are justified, or 
both accounted and made righteous,” (Tracts, 
vol. ii, p. 24.) This is the doctrine held at Oxford, 
and which the writers of the “Tracts for the 
Times” contend with so much zeal and _plausi- 
bility to be the doctrine of the Prayer Book. See 
also, the ** Churchman,” for November 18, 1843. 
(2.) That the sacrament of baptism produces its 
effect by an opus operatum, or by an efficiency of its 
own, always securing something of the nature of 
a physical effect on the soul, when properly admin- 
istered, washing away sin, and rendering the soul 
pure. ‘This, if I understand it, is the doctrine of 
the Papists. (3.) That, though the soul is renewed 
by the direct agency of the Holy Ghost, yet it is, 
by divine appointment, an agency always attending 
the right administration of the ordinance, and 
making the subject a member of Christ, and an 
heir of eternal life, or implanting grace in the soul, 
which in all cases needs only to be cultivated to 
secure salvation. (4.) That baptism is of divine 
appointment, and that the agency of the Holy 
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Spirit may in some cases renew the heart where it 
is administered. This, if I understand him, is the 
view of Dr. Alexander, in the passage quoted by 
the Editors of the Recorder, and I presume would 
be found to be the doctrine taught in the « Liturgy 
of the Dutch church of the Netherlands.” It may 
be presumed to be the doctrine held also by Pedo- 
baptists generally, and in fact by all who hold to 
the doctrine of baptism at all. (5.) That the “ re- 
generation” effected in baptism is not a spiritual 
renovation, or properly a change of heart, but only 
a change of state ; an’ introduction into the church, 
or a mere recognition of the relation to the church 
in which the child was born, but without supposing 
that there is necessarily or certainly any agency 
exerted on the heart by the Holy Ghost. The sub- 
ject of baptism, according to this view, is to be re- 
garded.and treated as sustaining an interesting re- 
lation to the church, but as unconverted until he 
gives evidence of regeneration by the appropriate 
proofs of piety. Then, and not before, he is to be 
recognised as a member of the church in the proper 
sense, and entitled to all its privileges. 

Now, as the Editors of the Recorder have not 
told us in which of these senses “baptismal regen- 
eration is the doctrine of our church and of every 
minister in the church,” there may be some danger 
of doing injustice to them by attributing any one 
of these opinions to them. That the views of the 
Tractarians are not theirs, we may safely infer 
from their uniform opposition to Oxfordism, As 
certainly may we infer that they do not hold to 
the opus operatum of the Papists. In the Prayer 
Book, however, which, in the sense above explained, 
they are “compelled” to use, there is no ambiguity 
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in regard to the doctrine there taught. The doc- 
trines of the Prayer Book are these : 

(1.) That the change which is wrought at baptism 
is by the Holy Ghost. It is not a mere recognition 
of a state already existing ; it is not that the water 
of baptism has an intrinsic efficacy to produce the 
purifying of the heart by an opus operatum ; it is 
that whatever change then wrought is by the agen- 
cy of the Holy Spirit. « Dearly beloved, none can 

~enter into the kingdom of God, except he be regen 
erated, and born anew of water and of the Holy 
Ghost.” «* We beseech thee, for thine infinite mer- 
cies, that thou wilt mercifully look upon this child, 
wash him, and sanctify him with the Holy Ghost.” 
“ Give thy Holy Spirit to this infant, that he may 
be born again, and made an heir of everlasting sal- 
vation.” « We yield the hearty thanks, most mer- 
ciful Father, that it hath pleased thee to regenerate 
this infant with thy Holy Spirit.” The ‘“ ministra- 
tion for the Private and Public Baptism of Infants, 
to be used in the church,” pp. 148—148. No doc- 
trine could be plainer than that whatever change is 
wrought at baptism, it is by the Holy Ghost. 

(2.) This is a change, according to the Prayer 
Book, which always occurs when baptism is prop- 
erly administered. It is not the doctrine as ‘ taught 
by Dr. Alexander,” and as it may be found in “ the 
Liturgy of the Dutch church of the Netherlands,” 
and in the “ Dutch Presbyterian catechism,” that 
this change may occur, but that it always does 
occur. Dr, Alexander teaches, in the passage quoted 
by the Recorder, that a child may be renewed when 
the ordinance of baptism is administered, and that 
parents, “when about to dedicate their children to 
God in holy baptism, should earnestly pray that 
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they may be baptised with the Holy Ghost; that 
while their bodies are washed in the emblematical 
laver of regeneration, their souls may experience 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and the sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus ;” the Episcopal Prayer Book 
teaches that this atways occurs. There is no mere 
expression of a belief that it may be done. There 
is no exception made in regard to any who are bap- 
tised. In each and every case, there is precisely 
the same prayer offered before baptism, that God 
would give his Holy Spirit to the infant, «that he 
may be born again, and be made an heir of ever- 
lasting salvation ;” and in each and every case after 
baptism, the same thanks are returned “that it hath 
pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy 
Spirit, to receive him for thine own child by adop- 
tion, and to incorporate him into thy holy church.” 
If the directions of the Prayer Book have been 
attended to, this same form of prayer and thanks- 
giving has been used in relation to every child that 
has been baptised since the book was adopted ; and 
has been used, and must be used, by every Episco- 
pal minister in this land, be he a high or a low 
churchman. Whatever the book teaches, then, about 
the change which it calls “ regeneration,” it is a 
change which auways occurs. This is held, | 
presume, by low churchmen, as well as by their 
high church brethren, It is impossible not to hold 
it, and maintain a belief in the Prayer Book. 

3.) It is not a mere change of state which is im- 
plied in this change, according to the Prayer Book. 
It is not a mere transition from the world to the 
visible church. It is not a mere profession of reli- 
gion, It cannot be said, in order to meet the difhi- 
culty which low churchman are “ compelled’, to 
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meet with, that the word “regeneration” has 
changed its signification since the book was made ; 
or that they who framed the book meant merely to 
designate a change of state. There is no evidence 
of any such change of the meaning of the language 
which has yet been adduced, and it is apparent on 
the face of the book itself, that no such change has 
occurred. The book being the interpreter, there s 
implied all that is ever implied by the word regene- 
ration in the Bible or in common usage.—This is 
clear from the following considerations :—(a) The 
very term “ spiritual regeneration” is used as be- 
ing that which is prayed for and expected in bap- 
tism. ‘ We call upon thee for this Infant, that he, 
coming to thy holy Baptism, may receive remission 
of sins,* BY SPIRITUAL REGENERATION,” What then 
is the exact meaning of the Editors of the Recor- 
der when they deny that the Prayer Book teach- 
es the “ doctrine of baptismal regeneration in the 
sense which Mr. Barnes means to affirm, that is spt- 
ritual regeneration’’—the very term used in the Prayer 
Book ? (6) The Prayer Book teaches that every thing 
which is commonly supposed to denote a change of 
heart, or a spiritual renovation, is imparted at bap- 
tism. It is not a mere change of state, or a trans- 
ition from the world to the visible church; but the 
infant is by baptism “* made a member of Christ, a 
child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven.” Catechism. Thanks are returned that he 
is made “a child of God by adoption,” and prayer 


* How much. does this differ from Oxfordism? “ Baptism 
containeth the remission of sins, and hath the germ of spiri- 
tual life.” “The pardon of sins is the direct provision of 
baptism.” “ Baptism gives life.’ Dr. Pusey. See “The 
mysteries opened,” by Rev. John S. Stone, D. D. pp. 82, 83. 
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is offered, not that he may be converted afterwards, 
but that he ‘ being dead unto sin, and living unto 
righteousness, and being buried with Christ in his 
death, may utterly abolish the whole bedy of sin; 
and that as he 1s made Partaker of the death of thy 
Son he may also be Partaker of his Resurrection.’”* 
The “‘Ministration of the private baptism of chil- 
dren.” Now these are the very terms which are 
used in the scriptures, and adopted by the great 
mass of christians from the scriptures, to denote the 
spiritual change wrought in the heart by the Holy 
Ghost at the new birth, and neither in the scrip- 
tures, nor in the common usages of christians, nor 
in the systematic writings of theologians, are there 
any other terms which more clearly express the 
idea, 

For reasons such as these, it seems quite clear to 
those out of the church, that the Prayer Book has 
“‘ defined its own position” on this subject with a 
distinctness which cannot be mistaken, and that the 
framers of the “incomparable Liturgy” meant to 
teach that the change effected by baptism is a 
change produced by the Holy Ghost; is a change 
which is always effected, and is a change of a spi- 
ritual character.—It is remarkable that the Editors 
of the Recorder should not have attempted to set 


* How much does this differ from Oxfordism? “This ex- 
position” (that which makes John i. 12, 13, refer to baptism 
as the instrument of the birth there mentioned,) “is founded 
on the very notion that the partaking of the incarnation, and 
the christian relation of sonship to God, is imparted through 
baptism.” Baptism is “ that mystery whereby we are made 
partakers of the incarnation, being baptised into one body, 
the body of our incarnate Lord.” Tracts for the Times, vol. 


ij. 31. 44, 
8 
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aside the argument in the Tract under their review 
by which some of the reasons for this opinion were 
set forth. The public will probably demand that 
the views of low churchmen on this vital point 
should be stated more explicitly, and that it should 
be shown that the reasoning which seems so obvious 
about the meaning of the Prayer Book may be set 
aside. 

I by no means charge low churchmen with 
teaching in their public ministrations, the doctrine 
~ of baptismal regeneration. I do not believe that 
they do. I do not deny that the teaching of many, 
or for aught I know to the contrary, all in that par- 
ty may be as thorough on the subject of the neces- 
sity of the new birth, and the agency of the Holy 
Spirit in producing it, as can be found in other de- 
nominations. ‘There is an impropriety in referring 
in public discussions to living men, and I will, 
therefore refer only to the dead. A near neigh- 
bour, and a frequent hearer, of the late Drs. Bedell 
and John A. Clark, and long a personal friend of 
the latter, I esteem it a privilege to bear my testi- 
mony to the unshrinking fidelity, the great clearness, 
the unwavering steadiness of argument, and 
the fervor of affectionate appeal, with which they 
urged on their hearers the doctrine of depravity, the 
danger of the sinner, the impossibility of being 

saved by any outward works or forms, and the in- 

dispensable necessity of being born again. I have 
no doubt that others in this city and elsewhere 
evince the same fidelity, and were it proper I would 
refer to living men here and abroad whose names 
will be treasured up with the same fond remem- 
brance, and for the same thing, when they are re 
moved to heaven. Serus in coelum redeant. 
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None of the difficulties which I have ventured to 
suggest in regard to Episcopacy, relate to this point. 
The difficulty pertains to another matter. It is in 
reference to the consistency of the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration as, to use the language of the 
Recorder, “‘ the Prayer Book undoubtedly teaches 
it,” with this kind of preaching. I presume that 
low churchmen see some way of explaining this, 
which others do not. I have not charged one of 
them with “ hypocrisy,” as the Recorder alleges.* 
I have not accused one of them, living or dead, 
with insincerity. I have certainly no more reason 
to doubt that they are sincere and honest men, than 
I have to doubt that 1am myself; and I doubt not 
that they are as conscientiously attached to their 
own church, as | am to what I esteem—ab imo 
pectore—as a better faith. But if it would not be 
interpreted as charging them with insincerity, I 
would respectfully ask a conscientious low church- 
man who believes in the necessity of the new birth, 
how he can continue to use a form of baptism 
framed as that isin the Prayer Book? I would ask 
again, what must be the practical effect of the use 
of that form on his public teaching? Let him not 
take it unkindly, and let not the community judge 
it harshly—for it is fair to enquire what Episco- 
pacy is, and this is just the point in debate—if I 
ask, how one who believes that by baptism there is 


* “For the clergy themselves, we need say nothing. Mr. 
Barnes has in so many other instances in this book proclaimed 
their ABSOLUTE uyPocrIsy, that this additional instance with 
which he charges them, of consenting to use a Liturgy 
which is directly opposed to all their preaching, and yet pro- 
fessing to love and admire it at the same time, can hardly 
make their case worse in his representation.” 
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not, as the Recorder teaches, “ spiritual regenera- 
tion always ;” who teaches that there is a neces- 
sity of a renovation of heart by the Holy Ghost, 
and that no certain dependence can be placed on 
baptism however administered to secure this, 
can, on the same day, and on all occasions 
when an infant is baptised, use this language ; 
“WE YIELD THEE HEARTY THANKS, MOST MERCIFUL 
FATHER, THAT IT HATH PLEASED THEE TO REGENERATE 
THIS INFANT witH THY Hoty Spirir?” Another ques- 
tion here. The Recorder teaches us, on the sub- 
ject of confirmation, that “the universal practice 
of the church is, to leave in the hands of the min- 
ister of the parish, the sole power of judgment of 
the characters of the persons to be confirmed,” 
and so far as I can understand the Editors, they 
claim that the minister of the parish is at liberty 
not to present a candidate, even though he has been 
taught to “say the creed, the Lord’s prayer, the 
ten commandments, and such parts of the church 
catechism as are set forth for that purpose,” and 
that he has a right to insist on the evidence of a 
renovated heart as a qualification. The low 
churchman would demand, I presume, substantially 
the same evidence which would be required by a 
Presbyterian, a Baptist, or a Methodist. He would 
require evidence of a ‘spiritual regeneration ;” 
that is, something different from what is implied 
in “baptismal regeneration” as he understands it ; 
something which is not necessarily secured by bap- 
tism. He goes through a long course of counsel 
to prepare the candidate for confirmation, with this 
view. The nature of regeneration as a distinct 
thing trom baptism is set forth, and the usual evi- 
dences of piety are insisted on. Having done this, 
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as a part of the preparation for confirmation, (See 
‘‘the form for the baptism of children,”) it is neces- 
sary still to ascertain whether he can “say the 
creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the ten command- 
ments, and is sufficiently instructed in the other 
parts of the church Catechism set forth for that pur- 
pose.” Jn that church Catechism, the following 
questions and answers occur. ‘ Question.—W hat is 
your name? Answer.—N., or M. Question.— 
Who gave you this name? Answer.—My sponsors 
in baptism, wherein I was made a member of Christ, 
the child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven.” I charge no low churchman, I repeat, 
with hypocrisy. I believe they have some way of 
explaining this which I do not understand. But is 
the question an unfair one to ask how cana man 
teach this, who does not believe that in any proper 
sense, baptism confers “ spiritual regeneration,” 
and all the tendency of whose preaching and teach- 
ing has been, that something more is necessary in 
order to be “ regenerated by the Holy Ghost,” to 
«be made a member of Christ, a child of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven?” ‘There 
may be a way in which all these things may be 
wholly consistent, but that way has not yet been 
explained, To the Editors of the Recorder it may 
be a matter of little importance to tell a Presbyte- 
rian how. 


The requirements in regard to Confirmation coun- 
teract the teaching of the low church party. 


I specified, as a second difficulty in reference to 
the efforts of the Evangelical party, the prescrip- 
tions of the Prayer Book respecting confirmation, 
and endeavored to demonstrate from that book, that 
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it contemplated that a child which had been pro- 
perly baptised, shall be “ brought to the bishop to 
be confirmed by him so soon as he can say the 
creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the ten command- 
ments, and is sufficiently instructed in the other 
parts of the church catechism for that purpose.” 
The argument which ] instituted was designed to 
show that, according to the Prayer Book, it is sup- 
posed that the child is “regenerated by the Holy 
Ghost,” is ‘* made a child of God,” and is “ incor-. 
_ porated into the holy church” by baptism; that 

grace is always implanted in connection with that 
ordinance, and that if that grace is properly culti- 
vated, he is to be brought, at the proper age, to the 
bishop to take upon himself the vows made by his 
«‘ sponsors” at baptism. I endeavored to show that 
this is a consequent of the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, or is in the line of the arrangements 
by which it is supposed in the Prayer Book that 
the child is to be saved. Jam confirmed in this 
view by the statement made by the Rt. Rev. Alex. 
V. Griswold, D. D., the late venerable prelate of 
the Episcopal church in New England, (Sermons, 
1830,) and by the Treatise, «« What is Christianity, 
by Thomas Vowler Short, Bishop of Sodor and 
Man,” men who would be regarded by the low 
church party as proper expounders of the meaning 
of the Liturgy. I referred, in proof of the position 
which I laid down, to a train of reasoning from a 
similar case, pursued by the Rev. Dr. Tyng, in re- 
ference to the ordination of Mr. Carey, showing” 
that the Bishop was bound by something of the 
nature of a compact to ordain one who had com- 
plied with all the outward requisitions of the canons. 
This reasoning of Dr. Tyng seemed to me to prove 
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with equal clearness, that the “ minister of the 
parish” is bound to present for confirmation those 
who have complied with the direction to be able to 
say the creed, &c. 1 admitted that the low church 
party do in fact pursue a different course, and that 
they demand evidence of conversion in order to 
confirmation, as really as the evangelical ministers 
of other denominations require such evidence in 
order to an admission to the privileges of the Lord’s 
supper, and I said also, “we are willing to admit 
that there must be some discretion allowed to the 
officiating minister or rector of a parish in regard 
to those who are to be presented, for the fair rules 
of interpretation seem to demand that he shall not 
be required to present those who are open infidels, 
or who are grossly immoral.”’ p. 49. 

The Editors have not thought it of importance 
to notice my reasoning from the Prayer Book, from 
the argument of Dr. Tyng, or the admission which 
I made in regard to the discretionary power of the 
“minister of the parish,” and I shall, therefore, 
allow the reasoning which | offered in the case to 
pass for what it is worth. If it had any strength 
when I urged it, it has the same now, and whatever 
may be the practice in the Episcopal church, it may 
serve somewhat to show what the theory is as it is 
aid down in the Prayer Book. 

The only reply of the Editors is in the following 
words: ‘ We would respectfully refer him to the 
rubric in the Prayer Book, which he professes to 
have read, at the end of the Catechism, which says, 
‘whenever the Bishop shall give knowledge for 
children to be brought unto him for their confirma- 
tion, the minister of every parish, shall either bring 
or send in writing with his hand subscribed there 
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unto, the names of all such persons within his 
parish, as he shall think fit to be presented to the 
Bishop to be confirmed.’ We would also refer him 
to Canon 26, which enacts, ‘It shall be the duty of 
ministers to prepare young persons and others for 
the Holy Ordinance of Confirmation. And he shall 
be ready to present for confirmation such persons 
as he shall think properly qualified ; and shall de- 
liver to the Bishop a list of the names of those con- 
firmed.’ Under these laws the universal practice 
of the Church, is to leave in the hands of the 
minister of the parish, the sole power of judgment 
of the character of persons to be confirmed, or to 
be admitted to the Lord’s ‘Table. No Bishop in the 
Church would attempt the confirmation of an indi- 
vidual, thus judged and rejected by pastoral au- 
thority, unless manifest and extreme injustice had 
been done. And how could this right or respon- 
sibility in other pastors, be more accurately defined 
or secured 1” 

On the argument which I constructed on this 
subject, which was presented in no unkind spi- 
rit or words, and which could have been easily 
met if it were unsound, the Editors are pleased 
to indulge themselves in the following singular re- 
marks :— 

«« With what honesty then can Mr. Barnes occu- 
py eleven pages of his book, in the deliberate fram- 
ing of a contrary statement, when a simple refer- 
ence to our known laws would have exhibited to 
him the truth at once? There is here exhibited just 
as there is through the whole book, the determina- 
tion to vilify and destroy, not the party avowedly 
the object, but the Church to which they belong. 
There is no ‘inquiry’ into facts, from one end of 
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the publication to the other, but a succession of wn 
founded assertions, and imputations equally desti- 
tute of truth and proof.” 

To this, of course, | shall not be expected to reply. 
The argument of the Editors in the case is, “that 
the minister of the parish shall present such per- 
sons as he shall think fit to be presented to the 
Bishop to be confirmed.” « He shall be ready to 
present for confirmation such persons as he shall 
think properly qualified.” 'The question then is, 
what is the “ fitness” which the minister of the pa- 
rish, according to the Prayer Book, is allowed to 
require ? What is the limit of the « proper qualifica- 
tions” for that rite? It is not what is proper ac- 
cording to the New Testament; or what the min- 
ister himself might judge; but what is it according 
to the published standards of the Episcopal church, 
what did the framers of the Prayer Book contem- 
plate? Is the minister of the parish to be allowed 
absolute discretion in the case? Has the candidate 
no rights, as is contended by Dr. 'Tyng respecting 
the candidate for ordination? Is the minister of the 
parish at liberty to adopt any thing which he may 
choose as constituting the “fitness” for confirma- 
tion Suppose he were to be a ‘ Calvinist of the 
highest order,” and were to insist, as a necessary 
qualification, that the candidate should assent to all 
the articles of that faith. Suppose he were to em- 
brace some fanatical views of conversion of the 
wildest kind, and should insist that those constitu- 
ted the “fitness” for confirmation. Suppose he 
were to insist on his joining a temperance society, 
or his expressing his abhorrence of slavery ; would 
these be proper things for him to demand as 
qualifications for confirmation? Suppose it should 
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happen to occur to him to demand assent to all the 
articles of belief contained in the “ Liturgy of the 
Dutch church of the Netherlands,” would he have 
a right to require this?—Why not, just as much as 
to insist on compliance with his own views of re- 
generation, if those views were not what is laid 
down in the Prayer Book? Where will he find in 
that book that he has a right to demand. the one 
more than the other? Probably most persons would 
answer these questions in one way, and by precisely 

the same rule. It would be by turning at once to 
“the Prayer Book, and by asking whether these 
things are laid down as constituting the “¢ fitness” 
for the rite, and by ascertaining whether “ discre- 
tion,” 2s given to the “ minister of the parish” to 
make these the conditions of confirmation. 

The low church minister claims that he has the 
right to withhold one from confirmation who does not 
give him satisfactory evidence that he is converted 
according to Ais views of conversion. This being 
his own rule of judging of what is piety in the case, 
in the exercise of the “liberty which Episcopal 
clergymen have conceded and secured to them,” he 
claims the right to withhold any one, and every one 
under his ministry, from confirmation, who does not 
give him evidence that he has experienced some- 
thing more than is understood by his high church 
brethren to be secured by baptismal regeneration. 
In this he is undoubtedly right so far as the New 
- Testament is concerned, but is this Episcopacy as 
it isin the Prayer Book? Has he any more right 
to insist on this, in opposition to the views and prac- 
tices of his high church brethren, than he would 
have to demand assent to the higher articles of Cal- 
vinism, or to a subscription to a temperance pledge ? 
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The answer to all this seems still to be plain. We 
turn at once to the Prayer Book, and there is nothing 
of it there. Nosuch liberty is conceded to him, and 
as far as the uninitiated can understand language, 
it is not contemplated by the Prayer Book. ‘The 
successive steps in the process, according to the 
Prayer Book are these :— 

1. The unconscious child, through his sponsors, 
by what in the legal profession would be called a 
fiction of law, ** renounces the devil and his works, 
the vain pomp and glory of the world, with all 
covetous desires of the same ;” professes to * believe 
all the articles of the christian faith as contained in 
the apostles creed,” promises ‘ obediently to keep 
God’s holy will and commandments, and walk in 
the same all the days of his life.” This is a prom- 
ise supposed to be made by the child as if then a 
moral agent and a believer in the truth of religion, 

2. On the ground of this faith the infant is bap- 
tised, and'is made “ regenerate by the Holy Ghost, 
and a member of Christ, the child of God, an inher- 
itor of the kingdom of heaven, and is incorporated 
into the holy church.” 

3. The sponsors, not the parents, are to “ take 
care that this child be brought to the bishop to be 
confirmed by him, so soon as he can say the creed, 
the Lord’s prayer, and the ten commandments, and 
is sufficiently instructed in the other parts of the 
church catechism set forth for that purpose.” ‘This 
is all the counsel which they receive as to the “ fit- 
ness” or “ qualifications” for confirmation. 

4. At a suitable time, the child is brought to the 
Bishop, presented by the ‘ minister of the parish,” 
to take upon himself the vows which were made in 
his name at baptism, and then the sponsors are 
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supposed to be released. ‘Then shall the Bishop 
say, Do ye here in the presence of God, and of 
this congregation, renew the solemn promise and 
vow that ye made, or that was made in your name 
at your baptism, ratifying and confirming the same; 
and acknowledging yourselves bound to believe and 
do all those things which ye then undertook, or 
which your sponsors then undertook for you? And 
every one shall audibly answer, Ido.” Here is no 
new thing; no profession of any change of heart; 
‘of having undergone any spiritual change since the 
baptism, nor is any evidence required of a new birth 
further than was supposed to occur at baptism. All 
that is done is to confirm and ratify what, by an 
unauthorized fiction, the child was understood then 
to believe and to profess, and the delay has been, 
not that he might be converted, but that he might 
be “instructed,” and might come to suitable age to 
take these vows upon himself. 

5. In all this, there is no discretion allowed by 
the Prayer Book to the “ minister of the parish” to 
interpose any thing new. There is no “freedom 
conceded and secured” by the book, whatever there 
may be in practice, to insist on any new test or 
qualification, or any evidence of “conversion” ac- 
cording to the peculiar views which he may have. 

If this view of the process by which one born in 
the Episcopal church is to be ‘‘ confirmed” is erro- 
neous, it would be very easy to show it. I admit 
that this is not the course pursued by the low 
church party. I admit that, in general, they de- 
mand evidence of conversion as really as any Pres- 
byterian or Methodist would—and herein lies my 
argument, that their practice is not sanctioned by 
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the Prayer Book, and is not, on fair rules of inter- 
preting language, what that book contemplated. 


The Burial Service counteracts the teaching of the 
Evangelical party. 

These were the points to which I referred in 
my Tract as counteracting the efforts of low 
churchmen in the necessary use of the Prayer 
Book. To these I now add, in order to a complete 
statement of the entire effect of the system in the 
Prayer Book, the necessity of using the service ap- 
pointed for the burial of the dead. [am not in- 
sensible to the beauty of that service, nor to its 
general appropriateness, for the burial of true 
Christians. It is only asa part of a system; as 
connected with the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion, and as identified with the views of confirma- 
tion laid down in the Liturgy, that it is proper here 
to examine it. The argument is, simply, that if it 
be the doctrine of the Prayer Book, that those who 
are baptised are regenerated by the Holy Ghost, 
and are to be confirmed in the manner laid down, 
and it be true that, according to the Prayer Book, 
those who are thus baptised and who do not lead 
scandalous lives, are to be buried with the assured 
prospect of a glorious resurrection, it is a constant 
influence operating in the church to counteract the 
effects of the teaching of the Evangelical party. It 
tends to beget and cherish false hopes; to per- 
petuate views of the nature of religion abhorrent 
alike to the New Testament and to the teachings of 
the Evangelical party. In regard to this service, 
which is so much praised, and in the main so de- 
servedly admired and valued by Episcopalians, I 
would observe, 
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(1.) That the low church party, in common 
with high churchmen, are ‘ compelled” to use it 
on all occasions except the three which will be 
soon specified. Thus the direction in the rubric 
is as positive respecting this, as it is in respect to 
the other services required in the Prayer Book. No 
“discretion” is allowed as to its omission, or the 
omission of any part of it, except in the choice be- 
tween two short prayers at the close of the service, 
in which there is no ground for preference as to 
‘the point now before us. Thus it is directed, «The 
minister meeting the corpse at the entrance of the 
church yard, shall say, or sing ;” “ After they are 
come into the church, shall be said or sung the fol- 
lowing anthem:” ‘Then shall follow the lesson ;” 
«Then, while the earth shall be cast upon the body 
by some standing by, the minister sHatt say.” — It 
is also true, as far as] have any knowledge, that 
the low churchman never has any reluctance to use 
this whole form at funerals. 

(2.) The service is framed on the supposition of 
the salvation of all those over whom it is to be 
read, This is evident because, (a) those only are 
excluded from it of whom there can be no reason- 
able hope of salvation; the ‘* unbaptised, those who 
die excommunicate, and those who have laid vio- 
lent hands on themselves ;” and, (b) the expres- 
sions which are to be used on the occasion are such 
as obviously and naturally imply this belief, and, 
indeed, are so couched as to leave no doubt that 
such is the meaning. Thus in every case, it is 
said that the “‘ minister,” while “ the earth shall be 
‘cast upon the body,” “ sHALL say,” “ Forasmuch as 
it hath pleased Almighty God, in his wise Provi- 
dence, to take out of this world the soul of our de- 
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ceased brother, we therefore commit his body to the 
ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust; looking for the general resurrection in the 
last day, and the life of the world to come, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Then immediately « shall 
be said or sung” “J heard a voice from heaven 
saying unto me, Write, from henceforth blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.” (c¢) That this is 
the true interpretation is apparent, because it is for- 
bidden to read this service over the unbaptised, 
the excommunicated, and suicides. If the expres- 
sions here used were of a general character, and 
were designed only to speak of the resurrection in 
general, and of the hope of the life to come, without 
any reference to the one who is buried, it would 
be as proper to use them at the funeral of an unbap- 
tised person, or a suicide, as any other person. It 
is only because they are supposed to be appropriate 
to the individual, and they are directed in his case 
to be used, and are forbidden in the case of others, 

(3.) The effect of this service is to lead all to 
suppose that if they are baptised, and are not ex- 
communicated, and do not commit suicide, they are 
safe. They may then have this service appropri- 
ately read over their graves, and lie down in the 
hope of heaven. They have been “ regenerated by 
the Holy Ghost” at baptism ; they have never been 
“ excommunicated” from the true church; and they 
have committed no such crime as to exclude from 
the hope of heaven; and they will be permitted 
to sleep in consecrated ground, . They are grouped 
with those who are to be saved, and having been 
baptised, confirmed, and kept in the church, and 
appropriately buried, they are now united with 
others “ looking for the life of the world to come.” 
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(4.) It is worthy of remark, who are grouped 
together as unworthy of christian burial, and the 
reason why they are so. This service is not to be 
used for any unbaptised person, nor for the ercom- 
municated, nor for suicides. These three crimes or 
offences are grouped together as being, in the matter 
- under consideration, on a level; equally excluding 
from the hope of heaven, and from the privileges 
of christian burial ; and they are the only offences 
‘that are regarded as of sufficient importance to 
exclude from such a burial. The ‘ unbaptised” 
and suicides are to lie side by side, without the 
limits of a christian burial-place; and over neither 
the one nor the other is the minister of the Lord 
Jesus, if he has been Episcopally ordained, to per- 
form any religious service whatever, according to 
the Prayer Book. The only reason for this must 
be that this service considers all whom it consigns 
to the grave, as regenerate persons; and that ac- 
cording to its judgment, the unbaptised person is 
as certainly unregenerate as the excommunicated, 
or the suicide. ‘ No matter of what crimes a man 
may have been guilty, if he has not committed 
suicide, if he has not been excommuuicated, if he 
has been only Episcopally baptised ; though he 
may have lived a drunkard’s life, and may fill a 
drunkard’s grave; though he may have wronged 
t e widow and the fatherless ; though he may have 
plotted treason, and imbrued his hands in blood, 
still he is thus to be buried, ‘looking for the life 
of the world to come,’ ”’* because in infancy he was 
baptised, and has neither heen excommunicated, 
nor laid violent hands on himself. Nor does it 
appear that the minister has any discretionary 


* New Englander, vol. ii, p. 277. 
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power in extreme cases. The corpse may be that 
of a professed Atheist, or of as profane and profli- 
gate a man as ever died without repentance ; still, 
if the baptism of the deceased be recorded, and there 
is no record of excommunication, the “ minister, 
meeting the corpse at the entrance of the church- 
yard, and going before it either into the church, or 
towards the grave, sHaLy say or sing” the burial 
service, as if he were a Baxter or a Leighton.* 
(5.) The practical operation of this service must 
be to ‘‘ counteract the effect of the teaching” of the 
low church party. It is an appropriate sequel of 


* The exact practical effect of this ordinance will be better 
understood, if it be remembered that, according to one of the 
most able historians of the Episcopal church in this country, 
and one of its most eminent divines, there is no power of 
“ excommunication” now residing in the church. I refer to 
the authority of the Rev. Dr. Hawks. Thus he says :— 

“ Who ever heard of the excommunication of a layman by 
our branch of the Apostolic church? Neither the General 
Convention, nor any State Convention, have ever provided 
any ‘rules or process’ for excommunication, There is not 
a clergyman in the church, who, if he were desirous to ex- 
communicate an offender, would know bow to take the very 
first step in the process. It certainly is not to be done ac- 
cording to his mere whim; and if it were so done, it is as 
certainly invalid. Shall then the Presbyter alone do it, or 
shall it be done by his Bishop, or by a conclave of Bishops, 
or of Bishopsand Presbyters, or by a State Convention includ- 
ing the laity, or by the General Convention including the 
laity again? No man can answer it, for there is no rule 
on the subject.” ‘There are very few of ‘the dioceses in 
which any provision is made by canon for investigating or 
trying the case of a layman.”—Constitution and Canons of 
the Protestant Episcopal church in the United States, pp. 
359, 360, 362. The practical effect of the rule then must 
be, that only the “ unbaptised,” and those * who lay violent 
hands on themselves,” are excluded from the privilege of 
christian burial in the Protestant Episcopal church. 

* 
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the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and of the 
rules for confirmation ; and, despite all the teaching 
to the contrary, it is ‘a constant force’ operating 
to keep up the impression that they who are thus 
baptised and honorably buried, who have neither 
been excommunicated, and who are not self-murder- 
ers, are safe. This effect is candidly admitted by 
Archbishop Whately, a man, who, from his rank, 
talents, and candor, has by his concessions, given 


~* more trouble to “ churchmen” than all those who, 


out of the limits of ‘the church” have presumed 
to examine its institutions. Thus he says, “1 have 
known a person, in speaking of a deceased neigh- 


bor, whose character had been irrelig’cus and pro-" 


fligate, remark, how great a comfort it was to hear 
the words of the funeral service read over her, 
‘because, poor woman, she had been such a bad 
liver.” I have heard of an instance again of a 
superstition, probably before unsuspected, being ac- 
cidentally brought to light, by the minister’s having 
forbidden a particular corpse to be brought into the 
church, because the person had never frequented it 
when alive; the consequence of which was, that 
many old people began immediately to frequent the 
church, who had before been in the habit of absent- 
ing themselves.”—Essays on Romanism, ch.i.§ 9. v. 
As a simple but very important question, it might 
be asked of every conscientious low churchman, 


whether he never feels any difficulty or any doubt ° 


about the propriety of reading this whole service 
over those over whom by the rubric he is required 
to “say or sing” it? 

In my Tract, having shown that there were 
things in the Prayer Book which low churchmen 
as well as the high churchmen were required to 
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use, the tendency of which was to “counteract 
the effect of their teaching,” I proceeded to a third 
general consideration, which was, that there “are 
no arrangements or provisions in the Liturgy for 
promoting their peculiar and distinctive efforts, or 
which contemplate such efforts.” 


THE THIRD GENERAL POSITION IN THE ARGUMENT : 
Missions. 


The first thing which I specified in which there 
are no arrangements or provisions in the Liturgy 
for promoting the peculiar and distinctive efforts of 
the low church party, was that Christian missions 
to the heathen are not contemplated by the Prayer 
Book, pp. 55, 56. The argument was, that the use 
of the Liturgy is unfavorable to the work of mis- 
sions —requiring responses, and changes of pos- 
ture and of vestments, and is adapted rather to an 
already organized congregation than to the work 
of collecting such a congregation from among the 
heathen ; that there are no references to such 
efforts in the Prayer Book, no prayers for the suc- 
cess of missions, no allusions to churches gathered 
among the heathen, and no petitions that the mis- 
‘sionary in heathen, lands may be sustained in his 
trials, and encouraged in his work, I then went 
into an extensive examination of the prayers and 
collects appointed to be used, and found in all 
the Prayer Book, besides the incessant repeating of 
the Lord’s prayer, but one single petition to be 
offered in the ordinary public service of this kind, 
to wit, «« We humbly beseech thee for all sorts and 
conditions of men, that thou wouldst be pleased to 
make thy ways known unto them, thy saving health 
unto all nations.” Besides this, there is in the 
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Prayer Book, a solitary petition, to be used once in 
a year, that God would “have mercy upon all 
Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics.” This com- 
prehensive petition, to be offered in the Episcopal 
churches, not on the Sabbath, but on “ Good Fri- 
day,” is the solitary prayer which the Fathers of 
the Episcopal church have thought it of importance 
to have offered that the Saviour’s last command 
~.may be carried into effect by the church. ‘To this 
argument, the Editors have been pleased to furnish 
the following brief reply : 

«Upon the character of the Prayer Book itself 
in this relation, it is hardly necessary for us to 
speak. Episcopalians are perfectly informed, that 
they can never meet in worship according to their 
Liturgy, without uniting in many prayers for.the 
universal extension of the Gospel throughout the 
world. And perhaps there is no feature in the 
Prayer Book more distinct and evident than the 
very great proportion of its intercessory language, 
and especially for spiritual benefits to mankind.” 

How easy and how courteous it would have been 
for them to have referred to some at least of those 
“many prayers for the universal extension of the 
Gospel throughout the world,” which Episcopalians 
are so “perfectly informed” are found in their 
“ Liturgy.” If there are. such prayers, they are 
not apparent to non-episcopal eyes.—The Editors 
then make the following remarks on the general 
subject of Episcopal missions :— 

«The whole testimony of facts as they are be- 
fore the view of the Christian world, are directly 
against him. What are all the missions of the Mo- 
ravian Churches, but a complete and thorough tes- 
timony to the adaptation of Episcopacy and a 
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Liturgy to the extension of the Gospel among the 
heathen? And as Mr. Barnes’ whole argument is 
founded upon the abstract principles of Episcopacy 
and a Form of Prayer, they constitute just as com- 
plete a reply as any facts in our own church par- 
ticularly. But we will not rest upon these. Does 
not Mr. Barnes know that the Church of England 
was engaged in missions to the heathen more than 
one hundred years before the Church of Scotland 
started in the work? The Society for promoting 
Christian knowledge was established in 1690. The 
Scottish Missionary Society in 1796. Is Mr. Barnes 
ignorant that the most successful of all modern mis- 
sions have thus far been under Episcopal minis- 
trations? Does he know nothing of the eminent 
spread of the Gospel in the last century in the Pen- 
insula and islands of Southern India under the 
Christian Knowledge Society of the Church of Eng- 
land? In the year 1750 the converts from hea- 
thenism in the single station of Tranquebar alone 
amounted to eight thousand. The Society for pro- 
pagating the Gospel in foreign parts was formed in 
1701, and its labors were successfully directed 
to the Indians of North America. The Church 
Missionary Society which was established in 1801, 
has been perhaps the most successful instrument of 
establishing the Gospel among the heathen of all in 
modern efforts. Does Mr. Barnes know nothing 
of Africa, of Regentstown; of India, of Chunar, 
and Krishnaghur? Has he no knowledge of Bu- 
chanan, of Martyn, of Heber, of Johnson, of Bowley, 
of Wilson? Have his own people never been roused 
or melted by the sweet hymn of one of these de- 
spised Episcopalians. How could a man who holds 
his station in the community, and has his opportu- 
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aities of information, so blind himself with preju. 
dice, as to say, p. 59, in the face of an army of 
facts like these which were familiar to the least in- 
formed of modern Christians, that, ‘a missionary 
society or missionary effort, whether in connec- 
tion with other Christians, or by themselves, is a 
thing unknown to the constitution of the Episcopal 
Church ?” 

To the general truth of these statements respect- 
ing the missions of Episcopalians, I have no disposi- 
tion to reply. [I would not detract in the least de- 
gree from any claim which they may derive from self- 
denying efforts, to the gratitude of mankind. Some 
of the names here referred to are embalmed in the 
affectionate remembrance of mankind, and will be 
loved and honored as long as piety and holy zeal 
are respected among men. There has been no con- 
queror at whose grave I should feel so deep emo- 
tions as at the grave of Martyn, and perhaps no 
man has lived since the time of Paul who has 
earned for himself a brighter or more imperishable 
crown.—I might doubt, indeed, if this statement 
were examined with carefulness, whether the “* most 
successful of all modern missions, thus far, have been 
under Episcopal ministrations.” I might ask for 
the precise specifications to show where Episcopal 
missions. have been more “successful” than the 
missions of the American Board in the Sandwich 
Islands; or in Ceylon, of the Baptist in Burmah, or 
of the London Missionary Society in the South Sea 
Islands. I might ask whether these very ‘“success- 
ful missions” under “‘ Episcopal ministrations” refer 
to those which have been conducted by the « Prot- 
estant Episcopal church” or to. the “ Moravians,” 
and whether, therefore, they prove any thing in 
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reference to the tendency of the Prayer Book to 
foster and sustain missions? And perhaps I might 
ask, without impropriety, how it happens that in 
this enumeration the reference is solely to missions 
conducted by those across the waters, and not to 
the Episcopal church in the United States? But all 
this would be aside from my argument, from which 
I do not intend to be diverted.* 

The question is, what has all this to do with the 
position which I laid down? How does it prove 
that “ missions to the heathen are contemplated by 
the Prayer Book?” How does it demonstrate that 
‘a Missionary Society, or a missionary effort, 
whether in connection with other christians, or by 
themselves, is a thing contemplated by the constitu- 
tion of the Episcopal church?” How does it prove 
that there are references to such efforts in the 
Prayer Book ; that there are prayers for the suc- 


* The spirit and aims with which Episcopal missions are 
conducted, and the entire unwillingness of Episcopalians to 
be understood as co-operating with other denominations, 
may be understood from the following extract from the Re- 
port of the Medical Missionary Society of China. Macao, 
1843. The Rev. P. Parker, M. D., in his report of his 
efforts made during his visit to America, England, and 
France, at page 33, says, “It was indeed my special aim, 
during great part of my visit in London, to secure, in the 
first instance, the interests and patronage of that class (nobil- 
ity and Bishops) which may readily be induced to lead in a 
good cause, but will hardly be willing to follow. An objec- 
tion, however, exists, in the separation of the established 
Church of England from those not included within its pale, 
which it was found difficult to obviate, and indeed the bishop 
of London very frankly, yet with much courtesy, remarked 
that ‘ much as he approved of the object, and the means used 
to attain it, he could not in any way co-operate in such la- 
bors with those who dissent from the established church’” 
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cess of missions; that there are allusions to 
churches gathered among the heathen; and that 
there are petitions that the missionary in heathen 
lands may be sustained in his toils, and encouraged 
in his work? How does all this prove that the Lit- 
urgy accords with the spirit of this age, or with the 
aims of the Evangelical party? I will ask one 
other question here, whatever interpretation may 
“be put upon it, Does the Prayer Book, in th's 
respect, meet the aspirations and desires of the truly 
pious members of the Episcopal church, in regard 
to missions? Do they find there all that they wish 
to express before the altars of their God and Sa- 
viour, in reference to the salvation of the world? 
Have they no other wishes for the success of the 
gospel among the heathen, than those which find a 
response in the service appointed in the Liturgy ? 
Do they never offer proportionably more frequent, 
more fervent, and more prolonged prayers for these 
great objects in their closets, and in prayer meet- 
ings, than they find there? And if there were 
more frequent petitions of this kind in the Liturgy, 
would they not meet a want of their souls which is 
now sadly felt by multitudes in the Episcopal 
churches ? 

I find no fault here with the Liturgy itself, and 
cast no blame on its framers. It is, in this respect, 
such as was adapted to the age in which it was 
framed ; and is such as Calvin, and Beza, and Me- 
lancthon, and Knox, and Bucer would have made, 
but it is not adapted to this age. Those men were 
engaged in another work to which God then ealled 
them, besides sending missions to the heathen ; and 
they did their work well, But why should their 
plans and aims be supposed to be all that would be 
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required in another age, and when God calls his 
churches to another work? How could any « pet- 
rified wisdom” of that age, whether at Geneva, at 
Canterbury, or in Edinburgh, be precisely what 
would be needed when the church and the world 
had moved on some three hundred years? The 
Editors of the Recorder have made a frank confes- 
sion in relation to another point, which I have been 
greatly surprised was not as frankly made on this. 
It is found under No. 14 of their specifications of 
‘inconsistencies and contradictions” in my Tract. 
They say of the Liturgy, «The blessed martyrs 
and divines who compiled it were not gifted with 
prophecy.” The remark is applied by them to 
show that they could not have “conceived in ad- 
vance, the multiplied and multiform sects into 
which the then nascent Presbyterianism was to rend 
and ¢@ vide the professed body of Christ.” How 
obvios, and how kind to their memory it would 
have been, to have conceded that they could not 
foresee the glorious efforts which would be called 
forth in the nineteenth century, to spread the gospel 
around the world ; and that, therefore, it might be 
“expedient,” as Bishop Griswold has said on 
another subject, so to alter the book as to adapt it 
to this age? Can any one believe that if Matthew 
Parker, Richard Cox, Dr. May, Dr. Bill, James 
Pilkington, Thomas Smith, David Whitehead, and 
Edmund Grindell, who were appointed by Eliza- 
beth to revise king Edward’s Liturgies, lived in 
these times, and partook of the spirit of the low 
church party in this country, there would have been 
as few references to missionary operations, and as 
entire a want of any arrangement for missions 
among the heathen, as we now find in that book ? 
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The sum of my remarks on this part of the Prayer 
Book is, that the references to the spread of the 
gospel, in the devotional parts of the book, are not 
such as the piety of this age should breathe forth 
for the salvation of the world. 


Revivals of Religion are not contemplated by the 
Prayer Book. 


I specified as a second thing in which there are 
~« no arrangements or provisions in the Liturgy for 
promoting their peculiar and distinctive efforts,” 
that revivals of religion are not contemplated by 
the Prayer Book. p. 59. I assumed that the low 
church party are, in general, friendly to what are 
commonly called “revivals of religion,” though I 
know not that they would prefer to use that term. 
To the thing itself, referring to the extraordinary 
influences of the Holy Spirit in the conversion of 
souls, when many under the means of grace are 
called simultaneously or in a brief period into the 
kingdom of Christ, I believed them, as I still be- 
lieve them, to be friendly; I had known not a few 
of them who labored with a zeal and fidelity for so 
glorious an effect of the gospel, quite equal to any 
who are connected with other denominations, and I 
doubt not that their zeal is as pure. But the ques- 
tion is, whether the peculiar efforts which are ne- 
cessary in such a work are contemplated by the 
Prayer Book ; whether the use of that Book is well 
adapted to such a scene; whether the framers of 
the Liturgy contemplated such scenes or had them 
in their eye; and whether in the regular use of that 
Book, with no other method of devotion, such scenes 
would be likely to occur. With this view, I ex- 
amined the Book, and endeavored to show that 
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there is nothing there which is adapted to the thrilk 
ing scenes of sucha work of grace. I found no 
prayers that careless sinners may be awakened, 
and that inquirers may be guided to Christ, which 
would express the warm feelings of a church at 
such a time. I supposed, also, that it was a com- 
mon practice for low churchmen at such times to 
have “prayer meetings,” where extemporary 
prayers are offered, and to adopt other measures 
such as haye been found useful among other Chris- 
tians, which are not specified in the Prayer Book, 
and the natural interpretation put on these facts out 
of “the church” is, that they are resorted to be- 
cause the arrangements in the Prayer Book are not 
all which are demanded to promote revivals of re- 
ligion. The interpretation which, I believe, is put 
upon these facts by the high church party is, that 
the peculiar efforts of the low church party in pro- 
moting revivals are not contemplated by the 
Liturgy, and that they are striving to imitate other 
denominations rather than to carry out the objects 
contemplated by “the church.” In this interpre- 
tation, it seemed to me, the high church were un- 
doubtedly right. 

In reply to the reasoning which I pursued on 
this point, the Editors of the Recorder, make the 
following remarks : 

‘In reply to such perfectly unfounded statements, 
we hardly know what to say,—the charge seems 
SO VOLUNTARILY UNTRUE from a man who professes 
to have examined this book. We should feel com- 
pelled to say, that the excellencies of the Prayer 
Book were in the very facts which Mr. Barnes de- 
nies. It is filled with the very petitions which he 
asserts are not to be found there. He elsewhere 
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says, p. 37, of the ‘extemporary prayers’ of Epis 
copalians which he has heard, that ‘their prayers 
are models of a simple, pure, and holy worship.’ 
They may well be so, for they are uniformly framed 
of the very expressions, and conveyed in the very 
ideas which have been acquired from the Liturgy. 
As for the adaptation of this Liturgy to revivals of 
religion, we have seen it used day after day, for 
weeks and months, in just such works of grace, 


~. and every day the interest in it became deeper, and 


the love of it the more intense. The peculiar ap- 
plication of it to such awakened feeling is very re- 
markable. The single prayer of the Litany, «O 
Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the 
world, have mercy upon us, grant us thy peace,’ 
seems in itself to outweigh in worth, all the formal, 
theoretical, discursive prayers, we have ever heard 
“rom Presbyterians.” 

They then refer to works of grace which haye 
occurred in this city, and ask, “in what congrega- 
tions has religion flourished more” than in those 
where the Liturgy is used? « Where have larger 
additions been annually made to the Lord’s flock?” 
To all that can be said on the point on which these 
questions bear, I accord my humble testimony that 
it is true, and I shall go into no comparison in this 
respect, between the Evangelical Episcopal churches 
and those of other denominations. I trust I shall 
ever rejoice in all the success with which God shall . 
ever crown the preaching of the gospel, by whom- 
soever dispensed. But the point before us is, what 
is the relation between such works of grace as are 
called ‘revivals of religion” and the Prayer Book? 
On this point, a few questions will embrace all I 
desire to say. 
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(1.) Is such a thing as a “ prayer meeting” cou. 
templated at all in the Prayer Book? Is there any 
service contemplated except what is to occur on the 
Sabbath, or on a saints’ day, or some other of the holy. 
days? Is there such a thing referred to as a volun-- 
tary meeting together of Christians, with or with- 
out a clergyman, when the service of the church is 
not to be used? If there is, it would be easy to 
specify the place. I have not been so happy as to 
find it, and have not been referred to it by the 
Editors of the Recorder. I believe high church 
Episcopalians who, it seems to me, are quite as 
thorough students of the Prayer Book as their 
brethren, with great uniformity, deny that any such 
meetings are designed by the book. 

(2.) Do those who attend prayer meetings in 
the low church party, never introduce anything 
which is not in the Prayer Book? Do they 
pray for no other objects than are there specified, 
or use no other language than that which is written 
down? Ifthey do, what is the authority for it in 
the Prayer Book? That they do, is certainly the 
impression of those non-episcopalians who occasion- 
ally attend those meetings, notwithstanding the 
Editors say so positively that these ‘‘ extemporary” 
prayers are “ uniformly framed of the very expres- 
sions, and conveyed in the very ideas which have 
been acquired from the Liturgy.” 

(3.) Would the Prayer Book be all that is needed 
or proper in a revival of religion? Would its ex- 
clusive use be the best thing to promote such a 
work of grace? Are the prayers such as a minis- 
ter of the gospel instinctively wishes to offer in such 
a time for those who are enquiring the way to life, 
for the awakening, and conviction, and conversio 
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of sinners? If so, why is it not always used? 
Why do low churchman ever resort to extemporary 
prayers? 

(4.) Were revivals of religion, as the term is now 
used, in fact contemplated by the framers of the 
Liturgy? Nothing can be plainer than that they 
were not. Revivals of religion, as the term is now 
used, were not known in that time. There are 
features about such works of grace, as they occur 
in this land and in this age, which were unknown 
in England in the days of Edward VI., of Elizabeth, 
and of James I. The framers of the Liturgy were, 
doubtless, good and wise men; but it cannot be 
supposed that they could foresee all the phases 
which religion would assume in the course of two 
or three hundred years ; and whatever might have 
been their aims, and however much they may have 
desired the promotion of religion, it cannot be pre- 
tended that they were acquainted with revivals, as 
they have occurred in this age, or that they formed 
the Liturgy with reference to such works of grace. 
The high church party, it is believed, in their inter- 
pretation of the Prayer Book, find no allusion to 
such phenomena, and would maintain, I presume, 
quite as stoutly as I have done, that there is no 
such reference in the book. 

(5.) The Editors of the Recorder, in commenting 
on my remarks on revivals of religion, and speak- 
ing of what they have witnessed in the Episcopal 
churches in ‘twenty-five years,” say, ‘“ These 
things are known ; they have been uniformly and 
always the legitimate fruits of this very Liturgy.” 
But how has it happened that these « legitimate 
fruits of the Liturgy” never spring up under the 
auspices of the high church party? Are they less 
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assiduous and faithful in the use of this Liturgy 
than the low church party? Do they make a less 
exclusive employment of it in the public service 
than their low church brethren? The common 
impression in this city, I presume, have been, that 
the “ revivals” of religion in the Episcopal church- 
es, under the care of low churchmen, has been 
somehow specially connected with the kind of 
preaching with which the church of St. Andrew’s 
and kindred churches have been favored, and that 
the effects there witnessed have not “ always” been 
merely ‘ the legitimate fruits of this very Liturgy.” 
It will be somewhat difficult for the public to un- 
derstand how “this very Liturgy” has produced 
such different effects on the two classes of churches, 
«Doth a fountain send forth at the same place 
sweet water and bitter? Can the fig-tree bear olive 
berries? Either a vine, figs? So can no fountain 
both yield salt water and fresh.” ; 


There are no Arrangements in the Prayer Book 
for the promotion of Sunday Schools, or for the 
proper religious training of the young. 

I specified as a third thing in which there were 
no arrangements in the Liturgy for promoting the 
peculiar objects aimed at by the Evangelical party, 
that there are no provisions for the promotion of 
religion among the young in Sunday Schools, 
whether asa sectarian matter, or in connection with 
other denominations. In reference to this, [ ob- 
served, that the Sabbath School is an institution 
which has grown up since the Prayer Book was 
arranged for the use of the Anglican church, and 
that it has never been modified so as to meet these 
peculiar efforts for the young. I quoted Archbishop 
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Whately, who admits and laments this defect in the 
system, and who candidly confesses that a revision 
of the Prayer Book, soas to adapt it it to the efforts 
to train up the young, would be no small improve- 
ment. I had reason to suppose that all low church- 
men would admit the same thing without hesitation. 
I knew of their zeal in so good a cause, and that 
some of them were associated with ministers and 
churches of other denominations in the promotion of 
_ the object, and indeed that they were prominent in the 
attempt to promote the “ union” of different churches 
for this purpose. Instead, however, of this admis- 
sion, or of any intimation that there is the slightest 
defect in the Liturgy on this point, the Editors of 
the Recorder are pleased to indulge in the following 
strain of remark :— 

‘Really our patience begins to fail. By whom 
were Sabbath schools devised? Who was this ¢ Ro- 
bert Raikes,’ upon whose ‘ efforts God has set the 
undoubted seal of his blessing?” Who have been 
always prominent in this city as elsewhere, for this 
very care and instruction of children, which Mr, 
Barnes denies? We are ready to leave these ques- 
tions to the Sunday School Union,—to the children, 
—we had almost said to Presbyterians themselves, 
Episcopalians have taken the lead in the whole in 
every case ; and nothing is more remarkable among 
us, than the affection which our children instinc- 
tively acquire for this very Liturgy. But we have 
said enough upon all these points. To go farther 
into an examination of such statements in this 
work, though we have omitted not a few, is unne- 
cessary.” 

Now, | am not in the least degree disposed tc 
call in question the substantial truth of these re- 
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marks. It was by no means my intention to ques. 
tion the zeal of Episcopalians in this matter, or to 
disparage ‘Robert Raikes.’ But how does this 
prove that my declaration was unfounded, or that 
there was any propriety in the Editors’ allowing 
their “‘ patience to begin to fail?” How does it de- 
monstrate that there are in the Liturgy any special 
arrangements for the promotion of religion among 
the young? How does it show that any such insti- 
stution was contemplated by the Prayer Book as 
sabbath schools? How does it make it clear that 
according to that book, it is proper for Episcopa- 
hans to unite with other denominations in endea- 
voring to promote Sunday schools? [ said nothing 
implying that such efforts were not made, or were 
in themselves improper. I have been disposed to 
rejoice in all such evidences of a disposition to unite 
with others in the promotion of any good object. I 
am very well aware that the Sunday School Union 
of this city owes much to the zealous co-operation 
of Episcopalians. But [ am also aware, that there 
is a very large party in the Episcopal church who 
doubt the propriety ofall such attempts at union with 
others, and who steadfastly maintain that it is not 
in accordance with the Liturgy, and is a departure 
from the real spirit of the Episcopal church. ‘They 
find nothing of all ‘this in the Prayer Book ; they 
regard their own church as called on to conduct all 
these enterprises without connection with others, 
and they steadfastly stand aloof from all attempts 
to induce them to act in union with other denomi- 
nations. The question is, whether their inter- 
pretation of their own book is correct, and on this 
point the remarks of the Recorder about what ‘ Ro- 
bert Raikes’ did, and what Episcopalians in this city 
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have in fact done, cast no light whatever. They 
contribute nothing to show that they are acting in 
accordance with the rules and arrangements in their 
own book, or that their high church brethren are 
wrong in the stand which they have taken in this 
matter. For one, I still believe that the views of 
the high church party in reference to all such 
union with other denominations are wholly right so 
far as the Prayer Book is concerned, and wholly 
wrong so far as the New Testament is concerned ; 
~.and that in reference to the Sunday school effort, 
both high church and low are engaged in what-the 
Liturgy does not contemplate. The simple matter 
of fact is, that the Sunday school is an institution 
which has grown up since the Liturgy was framed, 
and even since it was revised to adapt it to the 
American churches, and it is one of the faults of 
the system that it does not readily adapt itself to 
the progress of events. The ‘ petrified wisdom of 
the age of Elizabeth,” is not all that is needed in 
the Christian church of the nineteenth century. 

I have now passed over all the points to which | 
referred in order to show that there are no arrange- 
ments or provisions in the Liturgy for promoting 
the peculiar and distinctive efforts of the low church 
party except two—prayer meetings, and union on 
religious subjects with other denominations. Under 
another head, I have said all that I wish in respect 
to the former, and in the close [ shall have an op- 
portuni.y of referring to the latter. I dismiss, there- 
fore, this part of the argument. 


PoINTS ESTABLISHED BY THE DISCUSSION. 


I shall now notice in conclusion, some points 
which have been established by the discussion, and 
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which it is of importance the churches should un- 
derstand in reference to the present aspect of Epis- 
copacy. 


The doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, 


1. It is now settled, so far as the authority of the 
Editors of the Recorder goes, that the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration is ‘in some sense the doc- 
trine of the church, and of every minister in the 
church.” In what sense, exactly, this is held, the 
Editors have not, indeed, informed us, but that it is 
held in any sense will probably surprise and grieve 
those of other denominations who have sympathised 
with the Evangelical party. [ have shown in 
what senses only it can be held, and that it is held 
in any one of these senses is a most alarming fact 
in reference to the state of religion in the Episcopal 
church. I have also shown in what sense it is to 
be held according to the fair interpretation of the 
Prayer Book, and, until this is disavowed, it is fair 
to regard the entire Episcopal church as exerting 
its influence to keep this doctrine before the com- 
munity, and to commend it to universal belief. 


The Evangelical party is anti-Calvinistic, 


2. A second point which is settled by the discus- 
sion is, that according to the Recorder, the low 
church party is anti-Calvinistic. On this point, the 
language of the Editors is without ambiguity. In 
my Tract, intending no reproach, but meaning it 
as an expression of sincere respect and kindness, I 
used the following language: “The low church- 
man is in general a Calvinist, and frequently of the 
highest order. He preaches the humbling doctrines 
of the cross, and advocates the lofty themes of 
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divine sovereignty in the salvation of men.” p. 20 
I thought I had good reasons for using this lan 
guage, ~and never supposed for one moment that it 
would be regarded as injurious, or that its truth 
would be called in question. Scarcely any lan- 
guage which [ used, however, appears to have 
wounded the Réiacs of the Recorder more, and 
they reply to it in the following decisive manner : 

« Of this assertion, we have simply to say, that 
WE ARE UNACQUAINTED WITH A SINGLE CLERGYMAN OF 

THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH WHO IS A CALVINIST; Or Who 
“does not reject some of the very peculiar doctrines 
of Calvinism, such as the limited character of the 
atonement, and the reprobation of the ungodly, 
with abhorrence, as in no sense, the teachings of 
the word of God. These doctrines we leave to 
Presbyterian maintenance as, we believe, they 
originated in Presbyterian invention.” 

Probably no remark made by the Editors of the 
Recorder in their review, has produced more sur- 
prise in the community than this; and if they are 
to be regarded, as I know not why they should not 
be, as proper witnesses of the prevalent belief of 
the Evangelical party, the declaration has revealed 
a state of things in the Episcopal church that was not 
even suspected. The Editors have uncommon ad- 
vantages for testifying on this point. They are 
identified with that party, and are regarded as 
among its leaders. They conduct a paper which 
is known as the organ of the party. They may be 
presumed to be intimately acquainted with the views 
of their brethren. Almost two months, moreover 
have now passed away since the declaration was 
made, and so far as appears, it has been received 
with silent acquiescence by all their brethren as 
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expressing their views. If their brethren had dis 
sented from it, it would be fair to presume that they 
would not suffer a statement of so serious a cha- 
racter respecting their doctrinal belief to have 
passed unnoticed. 

It is not my intention to go into a defence of Cal- 
vinism, or to show that once it was not deemed dis- 
honorable in the Episcopal church to hold the 
system of doctrines known by that name. The 
declaration before us as a statement of a fact, its 
exact meaning, and its importance in understanding 
the ‘¢ position of the Evangelical party,” are all that 
the purpose of my argument requires me to notice. 
I might show that the doctrine of limited atonement 
is no part of Calvinism, as the Editors suppose, for 
Calvin taught that Christ died for the whole human 
race—totum humanum genus ; and might show that 
the doctrine of limited atonement has not been held 
by the great body of those who have held that sys- 
tem of faith. I might show, with great ease, that 
the Calvinistic doctrines were not “ originated in 
PRESBYTERIAN INVENTION ;”” a declaration which evin- 
ces singular want of deliberation in him who penned 
it, But these are not the points before us. They 
are, what is the fair interpretation to be put on this 
language of the Recorder? What does it disclose 
as to the ‘ position’ of the party with which they are 
identified? Perhaps it might be said that they 
mean only to disclaim the belief of these two points 
which they have specified, the doctrine of ¢ limited 
atonement,’ and the ‘ reprobation of the ungodly ;’ 
and that they meant to extend their denial no fur- 
ther. But then, it would have been very easy to 
have said so, while the general belief in the system 
would have been conceded. But the fair interpre- 

it 
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tation of their language does not admit of this con 
struction. There is a warmth, an ardor, an ear- 
nestness about the language applied to Calvinism 
as a whole, which shows that there was no desire 
to be identified with it in any way whatever. It 
is such language of revulsion and abhorrence as 
a passionate Athanasian might be supposed to use 
of Arianism; or as a heated follower of Augus- 
tine would use of the views of Pelagius. There 
is the express declaration, «‘ We are unacquainted 


~. with a single clergyman of the Episcopal church 


who is a Calvinist.” There is the language of 
strong “abhorrence,” used of one of the doctrines 
commonly regarded as peculiar to the system. 
«We are unacquainted with a single clergyman 
who does not reject the doctrine of the reprobation 
of the ungodly with abhorrence.” ‘There is the 
strong and positive assertion that these doctrines 
‘“‘ originated in Presbyterian invention ;” and that 
the Editors are disposed to “ leave them to Presby- 
tertan maintenance,” as if an Episcopalian could 
have nothing to do with them. 

From these expressions, it is fair to infer that the 
Editors do not wish to be understood as holding to 
the Calvinistic system, and that as far as their 
knowledge extends, the Evangelical party, in com- 
mon with high churchmen, are unanimous in the 
rejection of the system. 

It is by no means my intention to go into a de- 
fence of Calvinism, or to attempt to prove that Cal- - 
vinism is taught in the articles of the Episcopal 
church. The whole object of my enquiry is accom- 
plished if the « position,” actually occupied by the 
low church party is ascertained. If I had charged 
on that party a denial of the doctrines of Calvin: 
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ism, | should have supposed that I was doing them. 
manifest injustice, for I supposed that quite gener- 
ally they regarded the Calvinistic doctrine as be- 
ing that of the articles of their church. There 
are two or three remarks which it seems proper 
however, to make here as illustrative of this feature 
in the “ position” of the Evangelical party. 

(1.) One is, that this horror of Calvinism has 
not always been felt by the Fathers or friends of 
the Episcopal church. It was not so regarded in 
the time of king Edward, whose Catechism which 
was subscribed by Ridley and Cranmer, contains 
the following sentiment :— 

“© As many as are in this faith steadfast, were 
fore chosen, predestinated and appointed to ever- 
lasting life, before the world was made. Witness 
hereof, they have within in their hearts the Spirit 
of Christ, the author, earnest, and unfailable pledge 
of this faith; which faith only is able to perceive 
the mysteries of God; only brings peace unto the 
heart, only taketh hold on the righteousness which 
Remint GAIT ISt Pesos vas Stacie: oiler cio lle ox ee 
. . The first, principal, and most proper cause of 
our justification and salvation, is the goodness and 
love of God, whereby he chose us for his before he 
made the world. .. . Finally, to say all in sum; 
whatever is in us or may be done of us, honest, pure, 
true, and good; it altogether springeth out of this 
most pleasant rock, from this most plentiful foun- 
tain, the goodness, love, choice, and unchangeable 
purpose God. He is the cause; the rest are the 
GLUON CCE ett ec he ala cktistis tis. vet's) 9. + Lo 50 
. . . The Holy Ghost is called holy, not only for 
his own holiness, but because the elect of God are 
made holy by him. The Church is the company 
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of those who are called to eternal life by the Hols 
Ghost, by whom she is guided, governed, &c.” 

This horror of Calvinism was not felt in the 
days of Toplady, of Bradford, of Latimer, of Hooper, 
of Philpot, and of Jewell, among the holiest men 
that the church has ever produced, all of whom 
were Calvinists, and most of whom, under the in- 
fluence and sustaining power of the Calvinistic 
faith, sealed their faith with their blood.* This hor- 
ror was not felt by Horsley, nor was it felt in the 
days of John Newton, of Cowper, of Thomas Scott; 
~-nor is it felt by the conductors of the Christian 
Observer in England, or by many of the most-ex- 
cellent and eminent living ministers in that church. 

(2.) This horror of Calvinism is not easily recon- 
cilable with a belief in the articles of the Episcopal 
church. ‘The Calvinistic character of those articles, 
at least to all those who are out of the Episcopal 
church, is apparent, and there can be to none but 
an Episcopalian any considerable doubt as to their 
Calvinistic origin and meaning The well known 
17th article-is in the following words :— 

Art. XVII. « Predestination to life is the ever- 
lasting purpose of God, whereby (before the foun- 
dations of the world were laid) he hath constantly. 
decreed by his counsel, secret to us, to deliver from . 
curse and damnation, those whom he hath chosen 
in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by 
Christ, to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to 
honor,” &c. &c. Its conclusion is, ‘ Further- 
more we must receive God’s promises in such wise 
as they be generally set forth to us in holy Scrip- 


* See the proof that they were Calvinists in the quotations 
from their writings in the Presbyterian for April, 13, 1844. 
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ture: And in our doings, that will of God is to be 
followed, which we have expressly declared unto us 
in the Word of God.” 

It is often said by Episcopalians that the quali- 
fying clause at the end of this article, is decisive 
proof of a design to contradict and exclude the Cal- 
yinistic doctrine of Predestination. Now this clause 
's nearly copied from Calvin’s Institutes, and the 
latter part of it is a literal transalation of this Re- 
former’s caution, against the abuse of this very doc- 
trine. Let the two be placed in parellel columns, 

ARTICLE XVII. Catvin’s InstiTuTEs. 

“Furthermore we must re. “ Quando suis promission- 
ceive God’s promises in such bus (Deus) vult nos esse con- 
wise as they be generally set tentos, neque alibi quaerere 
forth to us in Holy Scrip- an futurus sit nobis exorabi- 
ture.” lis.” Lib. iii. Cap. xxiv. § 5, 

The remainder is a literal translation. It is as 
follows :— 

“ And in our doings, that “ Proinde in rebus agen- 
willof God is to be followed, dis eaest nobis perspicienda 
which we have expressly de- Dei voluntas, quam verbo 
clared unto us in the Word suo declarat,” Lib. i. Cap. 
of God.” xvii. § 5. 

Even the Arminian Bishop Burnet was obliged 
to confess, in regard to this article, that “It is 
. very probable that those who penned this article 
meant that the decree was absolute.” And again 
he says :— 

«But the Calvinists have less occasion for scru- 
ple, since the article does seem more plainly to 
favor them;” and again, “It is not to be denied 
but that the article seems to be framed according 
to St. Augustin’s doctrine ;” and again, “In Eng- 
land the first Reformers were generally in the sub- 
lapsarian hypothesis,” &c. &c. &c. 

11 
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I have said that the Calvinistic character of the 
Episcopal articles to those out of “the church,” is 
apparent. On this point, there are two facts which 
are of some importance in arriving at the meaning 
of these articles. The first is, that the XVIIth 
Article, in its plain sense, has always been en- 
tirely satisfactory to all Calvinists. They have 
never had but one understanding of its meaning, 
and with all the tenacity and scrupulosity with 
which they hold the Calvinistic views, they would 
.regard the XVIIth Article as a fair expression of 
their opinions. It is undoubtedly true that there 
never has been a Calvinist out of the Episcopal 
church, learned or unlearned, who has had any 
other opinion of that article than that it is Calvinis- 
tic. The other fact is, that the Methodist denomi- 
nation, who are avowedly Arminians, have been so 
thoroughly satisfied of the Calvinism of this article, 
that they have wholly omitted it in their own arti- 
cles; judging it to be honest that, as they did not 
hold to the doctrine, they should not retain it in 
their formularies of faith. Of all the Methodists 
who have lived, and who still live, in this land or 
in England, from Wesley and Coke down to the 
very obscurest local preacher, it is probable that 
there has never been one who has not fully believed 
that that article is Calvinistic, and who would not 
have rejected it from their articles of faith with 
more than the “ abhorrence” with which the Edit- 
ors of the Recorder spoke of Calvinism. 

(3.) There is reason to believe still, that notwith- 
standing the disclaimer of the Editors of the Re- 
corder, there are those in the Evangelical party 
who are Calvinists ; though it may be true, as a 
party, that they are less favourably inclined to that 
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faith than the religious community have commonly 
supposed. It would not be difficult to collect from the 
Recorder itself, in years that are past, sentiments that 
are of a highly Calvinistic tendency, and commenda- 
tions of books that are of the most thorough-going Cal- 
vinistic character. It would be easy to collect from 
living men expressions of sentiments that strongly 
favor Calvinism. Even since the Review in the Re- 
corder appeared, the following extract from the writ- 
ings of one of the Bishops of the Episcopal church 
has been published by an Episcopalian who shows that 
he is no stranger to what is held in hisown church. 

«¢ Did our Reformers,” writes the catholic-minded 
Bishop Meade, (himself a Calvinist,) protest 
against Calvinism, or Arminianism !—or against 
too high or too low views of church polity? Was 
it on any of these accounts that our church was 
denominated Protestant? In opposition to this it 
should be remembered that those who are engaged 
in drawing up, and from time to time reviewing 
and sitting in judgment upon our Articles and 
services, were without distinction Calvinists and 
Arminians, high and low churchmen.”—The No- 
velties which disturb our Unity. p.51. Are the 
Editors of the Recorder entire strangers to “the 
catholic-minded Bishop Meade?’ How, then, are 
we to understand their remarkable declaration 
about Calvinism? The churches of other deno- 
minations will probably wait with some interest to 
obtain farther light on this point. Js it the pur- 
pose of the low church party to reject and re- 
nounce Calvinism “ with abhorrence!” Do they 
wish to be identified with Arminians wholly, and 
to be understood to be Arminians? If so, this is 
a developement of Episcopacy which was not an 
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ticipated, and which will give a new view to this 
whole question. The well known remark of Lord 
Chatham, when speaking of the established church 
in England, it is probable, will never be forgotten : 
«© We have a Popish Liturgy, Calvinistic articles, 
and an Arminian clergy.” Of the truth of the two 
former of these assertions, the community at large, 
out of the Episcopal church, has little doubt. It 
was to have been hoped that the whole tendency of 
the efforts of the Evangelical party in the church 
would have been to disprove the latter assertion so 
far as their influence could go. The tendency of 
the testimony of the Recorder is to prove that all 
his Lordship’s sweeping declaration is well founded. 


No other church is to be recognised by the Evan- 
gelical party. 


3. A third point settled by this discussion, it 
would seem, is, that no other churches are to be 
recognised by the low church party than those 
under Episcopal government. In my Tract, in 
view of certain things which seemed to me to be 
irreconcilable in the treatment of other denomina- 
tions by low church Episcopalians, I submitted the 
following questions : 

‘Do the Evangelical party regard the ministers 
of other denominations as in any sense authorised 
ministers of the gospel, and their churches as true 
churches? If they do—(which we do not believe 
to be the case)—then we ask of them, why they 
are never in any proper way so recognised? Why 
do they not come out and openly say so?) Why 
do they never admit them to their pulpits?) Why 
do they never protest against their being re-ordained 
when one of their number leaves the church of his 
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fathers, and enters the service of the Episcopal de 
nomination? Why do they submit to the gross 
public indignity offered to the Protestant churches 
by the uniform acts of the Episcopal church, ad. 
mitting a Catholic priest at once to officiate at her 
altars without re-ordination ; demanding that every 
other minister shall be ordained ?” 

The object of these questions was, if any. of that 
party thought them of sufficient importance to be 
answered, to obtain an explicit statement on a point 
of great moment to the Christian community at 
large. It was to learn exactly where the low 
church party stood on this subject, and whether 
they wish to be regarded as identified with their 
high church brethren in their exclusive views re- 
specting other churches. It was to be presumed 
that there would be entire frankness on this point, 
and it was supposed that the churches had a right 
to be informed on this point. It was not, indeed, 
supposed that the opinions of low church Episco- 
palians would do any thing in determining the ques- 
tion whether the churches of other denominations 
are, in fact, true churches; but intermingled as we 
are and with the efforts which Episcopalians are 
constantly making to increase their numbers, it 
was considered as desirable to understand in what 
light they regarded others—whether as_ true 
churches, or as left to the “‘ uncovenanted mercies 
of God.” It is from no invidious intention that 
there is a wish in the community to be informed on 
this point, but it 2s of importance to understand it 
as among the developements of Episcopacy, and as 
illustrating its real tendency. The Editors of the 
Recorder could not, indeed, be regarded as bound 
to answer these questions, but they have felt them- 
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selves called upon to notice the inquiry in their 
own way, and | purpose now to submit a few re- 
marks on their answer. 

(1.) It would have been perfectly easy, if the 
questions were noticed at all, to have given an ex- 
plicit answer; an answer without hesitation, and 
without ambiguity. This, too, it was not unrea- 
sonable to expect; but this has not been done. 
There is no distinct and open statement, whethe 
~.they do, or do not recognise other churches as true 
churches. In Bishop Hobart’s writings, in Bishop 
Hopkins’s recent letters, in the ‘Banner of the 
Cross,” and in the « Churchman,” we have state- 
ments of which no one can complain for any want 
of explicitness. Such a direct answer will not be 
found, as yet, in the Episcopal Recorder. 

(2.) In the answer itself, it is not difficult to de- 
termine the true opinion of the Low church party, 
as expounded by the Editors. Their real opinions 
may be gathered from the following particulars in 
their review. (qa) ‘Certainly the recognition of 
another church than the Episcopal, or of other min- 
isters of the gospel than the Episcopal, is a thing 
unknown to the Prayer Book.” The Editors give 
indeed as a reason for this, that no other churches 
were known at the time when the Prayer Book was 
composed, and this remark is made in that connec- 
tion. It, however, admits the main fact that in the 
Prayer Book no other church is recognised but the 
Episcopal. The reason assigned, I shall have oc- 
casion to examine in another place. (b) The re- 
marks of the Editors seem to imply that it would 
not be proper or right to have had a prayer inserted 
in the Prayer Book for other churches. The ten- 
dency of such prayers would be only to “justify 
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schism”—a thing of which an Episcopalian seems 
to have more horror than of anything else. Thus 
they say :-— 

“< Whether it would be right to justify such 
schisms by praying for them, is a question which. 
we may well leave the Presbyterian church to an-. 
swer. Do the Old School ministers pray habitually 
for the success of the men of the New School, who 
have divided from them? Does Mr. Barnes pray 
for the success of those who have gone out from 
him? Or do they both only, as the Liturgy does, 
pray that God would « bring into the way of truth, 
all such as have erred and are deceived?’ ” 

As to the questions asked here, they can be an- 
swered in a word. ‘Old School ministers,” and 
«¢ New School ministers,” never have any hesitancy 
in praying for each other. I have heard, by far, 
more prayers offered for the “* Old School” party 
in the Presbyterian church by ‘“¢ New School” min- 
isters, than | have for any or all other denomina- 
tions by name ; and I know that there is no hesi- 
tancy about offering such prayers, and that those 
who offer them never pause to ponder the miser- 
able interrogatory, whether this would be ‘to jus- 
tify schism.” But it may be fairly inferred from this 
assertion of the Editors of the Recorder, that they 
would not deem it “right” to pray for any other 
churches or denominations of christians than their 
own; and if so, it is not unfair to infer that they 
do not regard them as true churches. They can 
have no hesitation in supposing that it is “right” 
that a prayer for the true church should be found 
in the Prayer Book, and should be habitually used. 
(c) The same thing is apparent from the quotation 
from the Liturgy with which their remarks about 
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other churches are closed, when they say that the 
« Liturgy” “ prays” that God would “ bring into 
the way of truth all such as have erred and are 
deceived.” That is, it is “right” to pray for other 
churches only under one of the categories of * hav- 
ing erred,” or being “deceived.” ‘To which of 
these categories, or whether to both, they are to be 
surrendered, the Editors have not informed us, and 
it is not material. Either will sufficiently indicate 
‘the light in which they are to be regarded, and 
~~ show that, in their apprehension, to pray for them 
otherwise than as “‘ erring” or as “ being deceived,” 
would be to “ justify schism.” As those who “ have 
erred” or are ‘ deceived,” moreover will include 
all «« Turks, heretics, and infidels,” it would seem 
that the Liturgy contemplates all, so far at least 
as prayer for them is concerned, as lying on the 
same level. Now this is not the way in which 
other denominations besides Episcopalians pray. 
They pray for all who love the Lord Jesus ; for all 
churches ; for all ministers of the gospel ; nor is it 
a common thing, so far as I have the means of 
knowing, to make any distinction between those of 
their own and other denominations. I may add, 
(3.) That the views here expressed by the Re- 
corder about prayer for other churches accord in 
the main, with all the open acts of the low, as well 
as the high church party. They never recognise 
other churches as such. If they recognise their 
baptism it is, as we have seen, only as lay baptism. 
They submit, without a note of remonstrance to the 
public indignity shown to all other denominations, 
except the Roman Catholics, when the ministers 
of other churches are required to be re-ordained on 
being admitted to “ orders” in the Episcopal church 
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The Bishops of that party, so far as appears, are as 
prompt to re-ordain as any Puseyite Bishop in 
the land, and would no more admit a Presbyterian, 
a Baptist, a Methodist, a German Lutheran, or a 
Dutch Reformed minister to orders without this cere- 
mony than would a Bishop with the highest views of 
the Tractarians. It is, therefore, entirely consistent 
for the Editors of the Episcopal Recorder to say, 
that “the recognition of another church than the 
Episcopal, or of other ministers of the Gospel than 
the Episcopal, is a thing unknown to the Prayer 
Book.” 

For this, however, the Editors assign a reason, 
which it is of some importance to advert to for a 
moment. This is not done, say they, because 
“« when the Prayer Book was formed, there were no 
others [no other churches] in existence ; and it would 
have required something indeed, beyond‘ the petrified 
wisdom of the age of Elizabeth,’ p. 61, to have con- 
ceived in advance, the multiplied and multiformed 
sects, into which the then nascent Presbyterianism 
was to rend and divide the professed body of Christ ; 
because the blessed martyrs and divines who com- 
piled it, were not gifted with prophecy ; and it stands 
forth to witness from generation to generation, of a 
time and state, when the church was one in consti- 
tution, and to show thus incidentally, but unan- 
swerably, that all the schisms which now distract 
and deform the aspect of Christianity, are of mere 
modern growth, ‘ but of yesterday.’ ” 

Now even if this were so, it would not be easy to 
understand why, when the Liturgy was revised 
after the American Revolution, some recognition of 
other churches was not introduced into the book, 
iough the “blessed martyrs who compiled it were 
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not gifted with prophecy ;” and could not forsee that 
there ever would be any other sect in the Christian 
church except the Episcopalian. But the Editors 
undertake to account for the fact that no such 
prayers were inserted by “ these blessed martyrs 
and divines” because ‘when the Prayer Book 
was formed there were no other churches in 
existence,” and the Prayer Book “stands forth to 
witness, from generation to generation, of a time 
and state when the church was one in constitution.” 
The first act in England, after the Reformation, re- 
specting the Prayer Book was in 1537, when there 
was composed and published «The godly and pious 
institution of a Christian man; containing a decla- 
ration of the Lord’s prayer, the Ave Marta, the creed, 
the ten commandments, the Seven Saeraments,” 
&c. This was republished in 1540, and 1543, with 
corrections and alterations, and “ set forth by the 
king, with the advice of his clergy.” In 1540, 
Henry VIII. appointed a committee of Bishops and 
divines, to ‘“‘ reform the rituals and offices of the 
church,” and to the other things introduced in 
1537, there were added the Venite, Te Deum, and 
some hymns and collects in English.—This whole 
work was revised in the time of Edward VI. in 
1547, and the Liturgy was drawn up substantially 
as we have it, with the ‘public offices for Sundays 
and Holidays, for Baptism, Confirmation, Matri- 
mony, burial of the dead, and other special occa- . 
sions.” At the head of the committee which en- 
gaged in this revision, was Archbishop Cranmer, 
and it was of this book that the Parliament of 1548 
ordained that it had been set forth by the aid of 
the Holy Ghost. 

The book was again revised and amended with 
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the aid of Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr, of Ger- 
many, and of Alesse, a Scotch divine, and thus re- 
vised and amended, was confirmed by the Parlia- 
ment of 1551. In the reign of Elizabeth it under- 
went another revision by a committee, of which 
Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
the chairman, and was adopted and approved by 
Elizabeth. In the time of James I., it underwent 
another revision, and again in the time of Charles II. 
in 1661, another still, See Wheatley on the Book 
of Common Prayer, pp. 24—32. The same book 
was again revised in this country, in 1792, and 
‘¢ established” in the form in which we now have it. 
In view of these facts, it is natural to ask what is 
the precise thing which was meant by the Editors 
of the Episcopal Recorder, when they say with 
such confidence, that ‘the church was then one in 
constitution,” and that “when the Prayer Book was 
formed there were no others in existence.” Of the 
facts referred to respecting their own much-lauded 
Liturgy, it cannot be reasonably supposed they 
are ignorant. But were there then no other Pro- 
testant churches on the face of the earth than the 
one in England? Did the Reformation begin in 
England? Was there neither in the time of Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., Elizabeth, James, or Charles IL., 
no other church “in existence” but the Episcopal 
church in England? Martin Bucer, and Peter 
Martyr, and Alesse—certainly not exactly Epis- 
copalians—assisted in one revision of the Prayer’ 
Book, and where during all this time were the 
churches of Germany, of Switzerland, of France, 
and of Scotland? In 1792, were there no other 
churches in the United States in behalf of whom a 
prayer might have been inserted in the Prayer Book, 
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besides that one that “God would bring into the way 
of truth all such as have erred and are deceived?” 
The assertion that there were no other churches at 
that time, bears at least the marks of singular haste, 
and it is difficult to account for the fact that a learned 
Episcopalian should have ventured such a remark 
in any circumstances whatever. Probably most 
persons acquainted with the history of the Refor- 
mation, will not consider it quite satisfactory to 


~* account for the entire want of all reference to 


other churches in the Prayer Book, to say “ that 
when the Prayer Book was formed there were no 
others in existence; and it would have required 
something, indeed, beyond the ‘petrified wisdom 
of the age of Elizabeth’ to have conceived, in ad- 
vance, the multiplied and multiformed sects into 
which the then nascent Presbyterianism was to rend 
and divide the professed body of Christ.” 


No other ministers are to be recognised but 
Episcopal. 


4, A fourth thing which seems to be settled by 
the review in the Recorder is, that no other min- 
isters are to be recognised but those which are 
Episcopally ordained. Whether any such ministers 
were to be recognised, was one of the questions 
proposed in the Tract to which the Editors of the 
Recorder have undertaken to reply. The question 
was, (p. 68,) whether “the Evangelical party re-— 
gard the ministers of other denominations as in 
any sense authorised ministers of the gospel?” A 
categorical answer to this would have been one of 
the easiest things imaginable, and if they were re- 
garded as such, it is to be presumed that the Editors 
would have found pleasure in saying so. It would 
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have been so in accordance with charity and justice, 
and would have so tended to promote good feeling 
in the churches, to say nothing of its influence in 
commending Episcopacy to the favor of the com- 
munity, that every consideration would have 
prompted to a distinct and definite admission that 
others were to be regarded as true ministers of the 
gospel. In the absence, however, of any such dis- 
tinct recognition, we are to ascertain the opinions 
of the Editors from the incidental hints which they 
have thought proper to submit to the public. 

Perhaps the very absence itself of any such re- 
cognition, in the circumstances, will be regarded by 
most persons as sufficient proof that they do not 
design any such recognition. But they have used 
expressions which cannot be reconciled with any 
such recognition, and which cannot be mistaken as 
“defining the position” which they wish to be un- 
derstood as occupying. In order to give the Editors 
all the benefit which can be derived from their reply 
to the question proposed, I will insert their answer 
at length. 

«‘ There must be some line and limit of admission 
into the pulpit, and our church, to discuss no rela- 
tive questions of comparative schism, has wisely 
made it around the simple body of her own minis- 
ters, Presbyterians have a line equally exclusive 
and arbitrary. Why do they not invite the preach- 
ers of the Society of Friends to officiate for them? 
Why do they thus unchurch a christian denomina- 
tion as respectable in personal character as them- 
selves? What Presbyterian pulpits were opened to 
Joseph John Gurney, in his ministry in this coun- 
try, acknowledged by all to be one of the best and 
greatest of living christian teachers and writers? 

oA 
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How empty seems the complaint that the Episcopal 
church denies the claims of other bodies to the char- 
acter and title of churches, from those who can 
write and publish such books as ‘ Quakerism not 
Christianity,’ by one of Mr. Barnes’ particular and 
eminent friends? When or where have we affirmed 
that Presbyterianism was not christianity? How 
absurd comes such a complaint again from a man 
who deliberately excludes our whole body trom the 
~pale of Christianity, and can say, p. 73, ‘There 
has been a feeling, the correctness of which no one 
seemed to regard it as proper to doubt, that the 
Episcopal sect was to be numbered in the family of 
Evangelical churches.’ Is this the man to complain 
that we do not acknowledge his ministry, or invite 
his labors among our churches? He affirms of us, 
what we have never ventured to affirm of his body ; 
with how much injustice,—nay, conscious injustice, 
we shall not trust ourselves to say. And then he 
asks, why he is not invited into our pulpits, to 
preach his doctrines to our own people. But if we 
should invite Mr, Barnes, how could he conscien- 
tiously agree to read a liturgy, the entire hostility 
of which to all Evangelical truth and teaching, he 
has here so repeatedly and plainly proclaimed? 
How could he submit to our Popish vestments, and 
postures, and forms? Or how could he ask the 
omission of a Liturgy, which he says, we ‘are 
compelled to use?” We do not feel in any degree 
called upon to consider the abstract question of the 
validity or regularity of Mr. Barnes’ ministry in 
this connection. There are sufficient reasons to be 
given for not inviting him ‘ to preach and administer 
the sacraments’ to our people, without entering 
upon this, The readers of the Recorder need no 
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information of the stand which we have uniformly 
taken upon this question.” 

In noticing this answer of the Recorder to the 
distinct question proposed to the Evangelical party, 
whether ‘ they regard the ministers of other denom- 
ipations as in any sense authorised ministers of the 
gospel,’ I would observe, that the question is not, 
why ‘“ Presbyterians do not invite the preachers of 
the Society of Friends to officiate for them,” or 
whether the “ Presbyterian pulpits were opened to 
Joseph John Gurney in his ministry in this coun- 
try,” or whether the book called ‘* Quakerism not 
Christianity,” be or be not well written, or whether 
« Mr. Barnes could conscientiously use the Litur- 
gy,” or “ submit to Popish vestments, postures, and 
forms,” but whether the Evangelical party do or do 
not regard the ministers of other denominations as 
in any sense authorised ministers of the gospel ? 
I should have no hesitation whatever, in expressing 
an opinion on all the collateral subjects thus noticed 
by the Recorder ; but it is difficult to see how an 
answer to these questions would throw any light on 
the enquiry how the Evangelical party regard the 
ministers of other denominations 1?" It is also some- 
what difficult to know the precise reason why the 
attention of the readers of the Recorder is turned 
from the simple question proposed, to these collat- 
eral and quite irrelevant subjects. They are, doubt- 
less of importance in their place, but they contribute 
little to the elucidation of the only enquiry which 
was made on this subject. Is it the proper inter- 
pretation of this method of meeting the question, 
that the Editors were from some cause reluctant to 
answer the enquiry proposed ? 

Yet it is not difficult to ascertain what the 
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answer would have been, if one had been explicitly 
given, For (1.) It is asswmed that Presbyterians 
‘have a line which is “exclusive and arbitrary ;” 
(2.) It is implied that it is proper that Episcopa- 
lians should « have a line” equally ‘exclusive and 
arbitrary” as it is swpposed Presbyterians have ; 
that is, one that is as “exclusive” of the ministers 
of all other denominations as it is supposed the rule 
of Presbyterians is of Friends ; and (3.) this “ ex- 
~sclusive” position of the Evangelical Party is stated 
in terms which cannot be misunderstood. Thus the 
Editors say, «There must be some line and limit of 
admission into the pulpit, and our church, to discuss 
no relative questions of comparative schism” 
[schism being in the view of all genuine Episcopa- 
lians the sin of greatest Sect oaelk has wisely 
made it around the simple body of her own minis- 
try.” That is, the ministers of no other denomina- 
tion whatever are to be admitted into an Episcopal 
pulpit. The ‘line and limit” of admission into 
the pulpit is «* made around” the Episcopal “body” 
of ministers only, and includes no others. But the 
‘‘ pulpit” is the appropriate place where ministers 
of the Gospel are to be recognised. They may be 
met in a Board of Trustees in a University or 
Academy, but there men meet together only as 
Trustees; they may be met as managers of a 
Tract or Bible Society, but they meet there only as 
managers and not as ministers of the Gospel; they 
may be met on a platform advocating the cause of 
temperance, but there they meet only as the friends 
of temperance. In these places they are no more re- 
cognised as ministers than brokers are recognised 
thereas brokers, or lawyers as lawyers, or physicians 
~as physicians. They meet as the guardians of char- 
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iered interests ; as friends of science ; as patrons of 
literature; as advocates of the Bible or of tempe- 
rance. ‘lo know who are recognised as_ brokers, 
we must look to the Board of brokers, and ask what 
is ¢¢ the line and limit of admisssion”’ into their order; 
to know whoare recognised as lawyers, we must ask 
what is “ the line and limit of admission” prescribed 
by the courts ; to know who are recognised as physi- 
cians, we must ask what is “the line and limit of 
admission” prescribed by the medical societies. 
There “‘ must be some line and limit of admission” 
into each of these professions and callings, and each 
one “has wisely made it around the simple body 
of” its own members. On the same principle, it is 
presumed, the Evangelical party in common with 
their high church brethren, however courteous they 
may be in other places; however they may regard 
the ministers of other denominations as good and 
well-meaning gentlemen, and however ready they 
may be to co-operate with them in the spread of 
the Bible, and in the promotion of temperance, 
science, literature, or liberty, yet ‘wisely makes 
the line and limit in regard to the ministry around 
the simple body” of the Episcopal clergy. 

This interpretation accords with all those facts 
in the case to which J have already adverted. They 
never invite the ministers of other denominations 
into their pulpits; they never speak of them as 
‘clergymen ;” they never ask them to participate 
in administering the communion; so far as any 
public testimony goes, they regard their baptism 
only as lay baptism; they quietly acquiesce when 
Papal priests are admitted to the ministry in the 
Episcopal church without being re-ordained, while 
all Protestants, except Moravians, are excluded; 
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and they never lift a note of remonstrance when 
the public indignity is shown to all other Protestant 
churches by demanding that their ministers, if they 
become Episcopalians, no matter how aged, vener- 
able, learned, or holy they may be, shall be re- 
ceived according to the “form and manner o 
making vEacons” before they shall be allowed to 
exercise their ministry in the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the United States. And this is in entire 
~.accordance with the directions in the Prayer Book, 
which has drawn the “line and limit” of admission 
into the pulpit around the ‘simple body’ of the 
Episcopal ministry, as closely as any churchman 
could desire. ‘ No man,” says the Prayer Book, 
‘shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful bishop, 
priest, or deacon, in this church, or suffered to ex- 
ecute the said functions, except he be called, tried, 
examined, and admitted thereunto according to the 
form hereafter following, or hath had Episcopal 
consecration or ordination.” —Preface to the Form 
and Manner of Mak... ~,+saining, and Consecra- 
ting Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. How a low 
churchman could regard the ministers of any other 
denomination as authorised ministers of the gospel, 
it is impossible to conceive. The Prayer Book never 
designed to recognise any other ministry than that 
which has been Episcopally ordained. These con- 
siderations lead to the inevitable conclusion that the 
Evangelical party, if the Editors of the Recorder 
are fair expounders of their views, mean to be un- 
derstood as recognising none as ministers who have 
not been prelatically ordained. 

These views, on an important subject now 
agitating the Christian churches, and destined to 
agitate them still more, are now submitted to the 
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public. The motives with which I have written, 
are my own, and of them but one Being has a right 
to judge. Whether the argument has been con- 
ducted with a proper temper; whether I have used 
such words as became a Christian ; and whether 
the considerations which I have suggested have the 
weight which they seem to me to have, are points 
which the public are well qualified to decide. “1 
have spoken freely, but not in anger.” I have 
meant to “ extenuate nothing,” nor have I 


“set down aught in malice.” 
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APPENDIX. 


DISCRIMINATION IN FAVOR OF ROMISH PRIESTS. 


In the month of July, 1875, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Kankakee, Illinois, Bishop Talbot, of the 
Diocese of Indiana, at the request of the ecclesi- 
astical authority of the Diocese of Illinois, received 
into the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church the Rev. Ephraim ‘Yherien, who was or- 
dained priest in the Roman Catholic Church in 
October, 1849. It was part of the proceedings, 
upon the reception of Mr. Therien, that a public 
examination was made respecting his renuncia- 
tion of all the errors and superstitions of the pre- 
sent Romish Church, so far as they had come to 
his knowledge, and a promise of conformity to the 
Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church given. 
“Then taking in his the right hand of Mr, The- 
rien, the Bishop said, 

“JT, Joseph Cruikshank Talbot, p.D., LL.D., 
Cantab., Bishop of the Diocese of Indiana, acting 
at the request of the ecclesiastical authority of 
the Diocese of Illinois, and in the vacancy of the 
Episcopate thereof, do, upon this thy solemn pro- 
fession and earnest request, receive thee into the 
Holy Order of Priests in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.’” 

See the Church Journal, N. Y., August 5th, 
1875; also The Southern Churchman, Va., Aug. 
12th, 1875. 
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Declines replying to personalities, ¢ iv. 

Choice of the, of a field in which to labor in the 
ministry, ¢ v. 

Reply of the final, ¢ 7. 

States the gist of his first Tract, c 8. 

Wish of the, to examine the position of the Low- 
Church party, common to other churches, ¢c 27. 
Meddlesomeness and persecution disclaimed by the, 

ce 28. 
Examination by the, how conducted, ¢ 29. 
Discussion of Bishop H. U. Onderdonk’s Tract on 
Episcopacy, by the, ¢ 31. : 
Rev. John A. Clark, editor of the Recorder, a friend 
of the, ¢ 32. 

Declines reply to epithets and charges of editors of 
the Recorder, c 34, 93. 

Main points in the argument of the, ¢ 39. 

Disclaims charging with ‘ hypocrisy,”’ ¢ 40. 

Reasons for advancing in the inquiry respecting all 
“religions of forms,” ¢ 48. 

Authorship— 

Acknowledgment of, a iii. 


Bacon, Lord, quoted, ¢ 35. 

Baptismal Regeneration— 

The teaching of the Prayer-Book, a 39. 

The teaching of the Catechism, a 45. 

Doctrine of, tends to counteract the teachings of the 
Low-Church party, ¢ 76. 

Five senses in which, may be held, ¢ 80. 

Avowed by the editors of the Recorder “in some 
sense,” ¢ 79. 

No ambiguity about, in the Prayer-Book, ¢ 81. 


Burial Service— 


The, counteracts the teaching of the Evangelical 
party, ¢ 97. 

Is ye ee sequel of baptismal regeneration, 
e 102. 


Framed on the theory of the saved condition of the 
interred, ¢ 98. 
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Effect of, self-deceiving, ¢ 99. 

Classes of persons excluded from the, ¢ 100. 

Practical operation of, ¢ 101. 

ee Whately’s admissions concerning the, 
¢ 102. 


Calvinism— 

Bajseisd in the name of all Episcopal ministers, 
¢e 120. 

Horror of, not always felt by the fathers and friends 
of the Episcopal Church, c 123. 

See to, not easily reconcilable to the Articles, 
c ae 

Still held by some Evangelical clergy, ¢ 126. 

Canons— 

Of the P. EK. Church relating to ministers of other 
Churches, a xii. 

Restrictive, concerning discipline and worship, a xiii. 

Carey, Rev. Arthur— 

Facts connected with the ordination of, a 8, n. 

Review and defense of the ordination of, by Rev. 
Dr. S. H. Lyne, Sr, aol. 

Vatechism— 

Teachings of the, examined, a 45. 

The only arrangements in the Prayer-book for the 
instruction of the young are found in the, a 61. 

Catholic— 

Priest a, received into the ministry of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church without re-ordination. 
Appendix 1. 

Changes— 
In doctrine, discipline, and worship effected by the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, a x1. 
Choate, Hon. Rufus— 
Speech of, relating to the Puritanism, ¢ 54-59, 
Church— 

Protestant Episcopal, crisis in the history of the, a7. 

Two parties in the, a 10. 

Of England, effect of withdrawal of the Puritans 
from the, a 30. 
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Compact between the, and every duly baptized 
child, a 50. } 
Episcopal the, attitude of to other denominations 

requires examination, ¢c 10. 
Developments in, have forced inquiry on the com- 
munity, ¢ 12. 
Sympathy with the anti-Oxford party in, secures 
examination, ¢ 13. 
Efforts of the Evangelical party in, the last and best, 
Gl: 
No oneness in, ¢ 13. 
Evangelical party in, not numerous, ¢ 13. 
Claims to be the only true Church on earth, ¢ 27. 
How it treated Whitfield and Wesley, ¢ 63. 
Recruited from other Churches, c 64. 
Probable source of additions to the, c 64. 
Churches— 
Eastern, harder to evangelize than the heathen, ¢ 69. 
Comparison— 
Of epithets used by Protestant and Romish contro- 
versialists. Appendix 4. 
Compelled— 
Sense in which the term was used, ¢ 73. Appen- 
dix 3. 
Confirmation— 
‘Service for, views of Evangelical teachers in oppo- 
sition to the, a 44. 
Critically examined, a 44, 
Based on the Catechism, a 45. 
Requirements of candidates for, a 46. 
Change of heart, evidence of not required by the 
Service for, a 45. 
On what theory only pertinent, a 48. 
Rights of candidates for, compared with those seek- 
ing ordination, a 50. 
ee from the Prayer-book requirements for, 
c 89. 
Controversy— 
Christian, how it should be carried on, ¢ 29. 
How the present, might have ended, c 30. 


Discussion— 
Points established by the, ¢ 118. 
Disruption— 
Danger of, caused at intervals by the labors of zeal- 
ous Evangelists, a 12. 


Episcopacy— 
Forms of, in reference to missions, cumbrous, a 56. 
Spirit of, at variance with all union with other de- 
nominations on religious subjects, a 62. 
Appeal to the Bible alone fatal to, a 66. 
Prevailing spirit of, at variance with the age and 
spirit of this land, a 74. 
Claims of, presented with great confidence, c 9. 
Examination of, courted by Episcopalians, ¢ 10. 
Influence of, in the Church positive, ¢c 14-16. 
Has shown its features everywhere, ¢ 15. 
Making a new struggle, c 12. 
Preyailed and still prevails extensively, ¢ 15. 
Best form of, seen in America, ¢ 16, 28. 
Itself, design of the author to examine, ¢ 41. 
Argument for the ‘‘religion of forms” from Ame- 
rican, ¢ 62. 
Fair to inquire what, is, c 87, 89. 
Episcopalians— 
Kvangelical, their hopes of spiritual progress, a y. 
Attempts of, to modify the Liturgy, a vi. 
High tribute to their sincerity, orthodoxy and de- 
votedness, a 24. 
Question propounded to, a 46. 
Tappy inconsistencies of, a 67. 
Logical consequences of the exclusiveness of, a 70. 
Their conduct an enigma, a 70. 
Error of other denominations in respect to, a 73. 
Intercourse with, by the author, of the kindest 
character, ¢ 35. 
Letter of Mar Yohannan addressed to, c 69-70. 
Episcopal Recorder, Editors of the— 
Remarks of, on Mr. Barnes’ Inquiry, b 5. 
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Treat Mr. Barnes’ Inquiry with contempt, b 5. 

Are gratified by the alleged attack, b 6. 

Contend Mr. Barnes fears the influence of the Epis- 
copal Church, b 7. 

Opinions of the, concerning Mr. Barnes personally, 
b 8, 9, 28. 

Plan of the Reply to Mr. Barnes’ Inquiry, b 9. 

Think his argument a “ perfectly sophistical decla- 
mation,” b 10. 

Reply of the, to Mr. Barnes’ position in regard to 
union of the Evangelical spirit with a “religion 
of forms,” b 10-12. 

Effort of the, to prove contradictions, b 13, 14. 

Leave Calvinistic doctrines to the Presbyterians, 
b 14. 

Accuse Mr. Barnes of looseness of statement, b 15. 

Call talking about compulsion in the use of the Li- 
turgy an absurdity, b 16. Appendix 3. 

Are content with showing the incompetency and 
emptiness of Mr. Barnes’ book, b 16. 

Contend that those who use the Liturgy are best 
judges of its effects, b 17. 

Charge Mr. Barnes with voluntary misrepresenta- 
tion, b 18. 

Attribute deliberate acts of willful injustice, b 19. 

Admit that in some sense the Prayer-book teaches 
baptismal regeneration, b 21. 

Claim that the Bible teaches baptismal regenera- 
tion, b 21. 

Quote Dr. Alexander as teaching the doctrine, b 21. 

Quote Wilmer’s Manual, passim, b 22-24. 

Argue from the practice and interpretation of 
ate respecting candidate for confirmation, 
b 24. 

Offended by the assent given to Mr. Barnes’ argu- 
ment by some editors, b 26. 

Change their opinion of Mr. Barnes, b 27. 

Answer of the, to the denial that missions are pro- 
vided for in the Prayer-book, b 29. 

Refer to missions of the Church of England, b 30-32. 
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Reply of the, to the asserted inadaptation of the 
Prayer-book to revivals of religion, b 34. 

Claim the origin and promotion of Sunday-schools 
for Episcopalians, b 35. 

Reason assigned by the, for not praying for minis- 
ters of other Churches, b 36. 

Employ the tu quoque argument in relation to not 
inviting other ministers to preach, b 37. 

Decline to consider the question of the validity of 
the Orders of other ministers, b 39. 

Well qualified to speak for the Evangelical party, ¢ 8. 

Quoted, ¢ 20, 23, e¢ passim. 

Commended a work of Bishop Hopkins, ¢ 23 

Epithets used by the, in discussion, ¢ 33. 

Charges of the, serious, ¢ 33. 

Quoted and answered, ¢ 37-38. 

Reply of the, to Mr. Barnes’ main position, ¢ 44. 

Hyvaded the position laid down in the argument, 
c 46. 

Quoted, in regard to claimed additions from other 
denominations, c 63. 

Answer of the, evasive, ¢ 77. 

Emphatic remarks of the, ¢ 92. 

Claims of the, on Episcopal missions, ¢ 104. 

Frank confession of the, ¢ 109. 

Reply of the, on revivals answered, ¢ 112, 113. 

No good reason for losing patience, ¢ 116. 

Assertion of the, respecting Calvinistic ministers in 
Episcopal Church, ¢ 121. 

Calvinism rejected by the, with “abhorrence,” 
ce, 120, 122. 

Explicitness wanting in the answers of the, c 130. 

Real opinions of, summarized, ¢ 130-1382. 

Evangelical Party— 

Origin of the, inquired into, ¢ 63. 

Compelled to use a Liturgy which counteracts the 
effect of their teaching, c 71. Appendix 3. 

The, of what things assumed to be friends, ¢ 71. 

Objects sought by the, not contemplated by the 

rayer-book, v 73. 
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Clergy of the, have no right to vary from or omit 
prescribed order of Prayer-book, ¢ 74-75. 

Is anti-Calvinistic, ¢ 119. 

No other Church recognized by the, ¢ 128. 

Recognizes no other ministers besides Episcopal, 
ce 137. 

Evangelical Spirit— 

The, not fostered in the Episcopal Church, c 66. 

Never originated by the ‘‘ religion of forms,” ¢ 68. 

Unknown to the Roman and Eastern Churches, c 68. 


~- Excommunication— 


Opinion of Rey. Dr. Hawks on, ¢ 101, n. 
Explanations— 
Of Baptismal Service by Evangelical men unsatis- 
factory, a 39. 
Extracts— 
From Mr. Barnes’ Reviews of Bishop Onderdonk’s 
work on Episcopacy, b 42-47. 
From Reviews and Inquiry compared, b 48-53. 


Fitness— 
For confirmation, what the Parish minister is al- 
lowed to require, ¢ 93. 
Forecast— 
The author’s, remarkably sustained, a viii; 33, 7. 
Respecting union with other Churches, a 64. 
Forms, Religion of— 
Principle stated respecting the, a 23. 
Never permanently united with the Gospel, a 23, 32. 
Evangelical system detached from a, by Christ, a 25. 
From on days of Constantine, Christianity became 
a, a 28. 
The stereotyped wisdom of the past, a 74. 


Geneva— 
Obligation of the Episcopal Church to, ¢ 59. 


High- Churchmen— 
Views of, c 10. 
Bishop Hobart an exponent of, ¢ 10. 
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Bishop Ravenscroft a witness for, ¢ 10. 
Consistency and steadfastness of, ¢ 11. 
History— 
Lesson respecting the relation of formal to Hvan- 
gelical religion taught by, a 25. 
Of the Jewish religion, a teacher, a 25. 
Of the Christian religion, teaches, a 26, 27. 
Howe, M. A. DeW., Bishop— 
His attempted defense of Bishop Alonzo Potter, 
a ix. 
Hopkins, J. H., Bishop of Vermont— 
In accord with the strongest High-Church views, 
¢ 22. 
Hubbard, Rev. J. P.— 
Ecclesiastical offense of, acquittal, and results, a xiv. 


Inconsistency— 
Of requiring evidence of spiritual change of heart 
when the Prayer-book is used, ¢ 88, 


Jay, Judge— 
Letter of, referred to, ¢ 31, n. 


Lay-Baptism— 
Validity of, admitted by Low-Churchmen, ¢ 18. 
Baptism by ministers of other denominations re- 
garded as, c 18. 
Bishop Hopkins’ (of Vermont) view of, ¢ 18. 
LTiberty— 
The, claimed for Episcopal clergy considered, ¢ 75. 
Liturgy— 
Influence of the, against the views of Low-Church 
Episcopalians, constant, a 39, 43. 
Obvious meaning of the, binds one becoming an 
Episcopal Minister, a 50. 
Right to put individual interpretation on the, ques- 
tioned, a 49. 
No provisions in, for promoting the peculiar efforts 
of Evangelical men, a 55. 
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The Jewish “religion of forms” had no, c 49. 
Not adapted to this age, c 108. 
Low-Churchmen— 
Not charged with teaching baptismal regeneration 
in their pulpits, ¢ 86. 


McCoskry, Bishop, quoted, ¢ 22. 
Methodist Secession— 
Argument from the, against the “‘ religion of forms,” 
c 59. 
Why found to be necessary, ¢ 60-61. 
Ministers, Evangelical— 
Difficulties of, in discriminating among candidates 
for confirmation, a 54. 
Misapprehension— 
Correction of a, ¢ 37. 
Missions— 
To the heathen not contemplated by the Prayer- 
book, a 55. 
No reference to, in prescribed prayers, a 56. 
Statistics in reference to, b 32, n. 


Onderdonk, Bishop H. U.— 
Advocated division of labor respecting foreign mis- 
sions, a viii. 
esiliency of, from the “ unchurching dogma,” illo- 
gical, a 18, n. 
Mode of, in conducting an argument, ¢ 32. 


Parker, Rev. P., m. p.— 
Report of, respecting a visit to England, France, 
and America, ce 107, n. 
Parliament— 
Enactment of, ¢ 16. 
Party, the Evangelical— 
A feeble minority in the Episcopal Church, ¢ 13. 
Has not disavowed some claims of High-Church- 
men, ¢ 17. 
Re-baptize members received from other Churches, 
ce 


it 


Re-ordain ministers coming from other denomina- 
tions, c 20. 

Side with High-Churchmen on certain issues against 
other Protestants, ¢ 21. 

Has no remonstrance against Oxford writers for 
denying the orders and acts of other ministers, ¢ 24. 

Zeal of the, has principally made converts to the 
Episcopal Church, ¢ 30. 

Bound to furnish guaranty to those who enter the 
Episcopal Church, ¢ 31. 

As such, destined to inevitable defeat, ¢ 40. 

How only to be preserved, c 40. 
High- Church— 

Views of, well defined, a 15. 

Doctrines of the, a 15. 

Antipathies of the, a 16. 

Logical, necessary, and practical consequences of 
the views of the, a 17 

The unchurching dogma fastened upon the, a 18. 

‘Consistency of the, commended, a 71. 
Low- Church— 

Views of, equally well defined, a 18, 19. 

Generally Calvinistic, a 20. 

Methods of evangelization approved by the, a 21. 

Liberality of the, a 21. 

Affiliation of the, with other Christians, a 22. 

Implication of ministerial character avoided by the, 
a 22. 

Position of the, examined, a 22. 

Sympathy of the author with the, a 22. 

Compelled to use a Liturgy which counteracts the 
effect of their teaching, a 34, 39. 

In practice occasionally vary from prescribed order, 
a 36, 37. 

Efforts of the, to evade difficulties, a 49. 

Dilemma to be handled by the, a 69. 

Unhappy position of the, a 69. 

Appeal to the, a 70. 

The community has the right to know the true spirit, . 
of the a 71. 
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arties— 
In the Protestant Episcopal Church, early origin of, 


a 10. 
Germs of, a 11. 
Development and conflict of, a 12. 
Attitude of, in respect to Puseyism, a 13. 
Shading of, on the Tractarian controversy, a 14. 
Recoil of all, from separation, a 14. 
Points of agreement between, a 19. 
Divergencies between, a 20. 
Collision between, frequent, a 22, 32. 
Petitions— 
Two, which bear on missions, a 57. 
For the spread of the Gospel around the world not 
found in the Collects, a 58. 
Position— 
In Mr. Barnes’ Tract re-stated, ¢ 46. 
Points of the main, enlarged, c 48. 
Potter, Bishop Alonzo— 
Course of, in regard to mixed or union Societies, 
@ Vili. 
Approved Bible Societies in which all denomina- 
tions joined, a vyiil. 
Prayer-hook— 
Effect of the perpetual use of the, a 34, 48. 
Examined with reference to the subject of discus- 
sion, a 39. 
Prescription of the, mandatory and absolute, a 35. 
geet) powers granted by the, unimportant, 
a 36. 
apne discretion in regard to extemporary Prayer, . 
a 36. 
Teaches baptismal regeneration, a 39-43. 
Critical examination of the’ Baptismal Service of 
the, a 40. 
Allows no discretion in the use of the Baptismal 
Service, a 43. 
Does not contemplate missions to the heathen, a 55, 
. Does not contemplate revivals of religion, a 59. 
Does not contemplate Prayer-meetings, a 62, 
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Recognizes no other Churches, ministers, or organi- 
zations not Hpiscopal, a 63. 
Has defined its own position in regard to baptismal 
regeneration, ¢ 85. 
Doctrines of the, on the change wrought in bap- 
tism, c 82-85. 
Would the, be all that is needed for a guide to 
prayer in a revival? ¢ 113. 
History of the compilation and various revisions of, 
epitomized, ¢ 133-136. 
Prayer-meetings— 
Not contemplated by the Prayer book, c 113. 
Petitions used at, ¢ 113. 
Unknown to framers of the Liturgy, ¢ 114. 
Preaching— 
A secondary thing in the P. E. Church, a 38. 
Necessity for limiting, a 38, 39, n. 
Prelacy— 
The author’s views of, a 9. 
Influence of, on evangelical religion to be examined, 
a 10. 
Problems to be solved in connection with, a 11. 
Principle— 
In regard to a religion of forms stated, a 23, 28, n. 
Of Romish worship, a 62. 
Process— 
From baptism to confirmation, steps in the, ¢ 95, 96. 
Protestantism— 
A peculiarity of the nature of, ¢ 25. 
Puritans— 
Argument from the, for the “‘ religion of forms ”’ re- 
futed, ¢ 53. 
Foreign influence moulded the, ¢ 54. 
Pusey, Dr., quoted, ¢ 84, n.; 85, n. 
Puseyism— . 
Revelation of sympathies made by, a 13. 
Has the fair interpretation of the Baptismal Ser- 
vice, a 42. 
Efforts of Evangelical men against, at variance with 
the doctrinal views of their church, a 64. 
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Not in accordance with the Bible, a 64. _ 
Sustained by Prayer-book, and early writers of the 
Episcopal Church, a 65. 


Questions— ’ 
Searching, proposed to leaders of Evangelical party, 
a 68. 


Reasons— 
Of the author, for taking part in the controversy be- 
tween High and Low-Churchmen, a 5, 6 : 
General, for examining Episcopacy when the author 
wrote, ¢ 9-16. 
Particular, for viewing the position of the Evan- 
gelical party, ¢ 17. 
Re-baptizing— 
Openly defended by, and on the increase among, 
Low-Churchmen, ¢ 18. 
Bishop J. H. Hopkins’ argument against, an offense, 
c 20. 
Recognition— 
Of other denominations general and mutual, ¢ 17. 
By Episcopal ministers rare and exceptional, ¢ 17. 
ne Alsat eo 
rew no inspiration from the Papal “religion of 
forms,” ¢ 52. 
“ Religion of Forms” — 
How used by the author, c 43. 
Argument for the, from the Jewish community, 
overthrown, c 48. 
The Jewish, Divinely instituted, ¢ 49. 
Jewish, became as formal as possible, ¢ 49. 
Abolished by the Lord himself, ¢ 50. 
The Reformation affords no argument for the, ¢ 51. 
Re-ordination— 
Of ministers from other Churches, universal among 
Low-Church Bishops, ¢ 21. 
Of Catholic priests not required, c 64. Appendix 1. 
Review— 
The, which called for this reply, c 7. 
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Revivals— 
Of EeBgion desired by Evangelical Episcopalians, 


a 59. 

Of Seen not contemplated by the Prayer-book, 
¢ 110. 

Connected with preaching rather than with the Li- 
turgy, ¢ 115. 

Rites— 

Only two permanent, appointed by Christ, a 25. 

Draft of Christian, simple and plain, a 25. 

Minutiz of, not specified, a 26. 

Abuse and subversion of, by men, a 26. 


Sabbath Schools— 
Efforts to promote, a departure from the designs of 
the Liturgy, a 61 
Sacramental Grace— 
Taught by the Liturgy, a 47. 
Sacraments— 
Doubtful whether Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
should be designated, a 25. 
Doctrine taught by the administration of the, a 47. 
Separation— 
From the religion of forms the course of the Wal- 
denses, a 28. ; 
Adopted by the German, Swiss, and French Re 
formers,.a 29. 
Reached, after conflict, by the Puritans, a 30. 
Benefits of, shown in America, a 31. 
By the Wesleyans, reluctantly made, a 31. 
Tendency towards, in the present crisis, a 32. 
Services, Protracted— 
Efficacy of, admitted by Evangelical men, a 59. 
‘Lent’? made subservient to, a 60. 
Societies, Mixed— 
Bishop Alonzo Potter’s disparagement of the work 
of, a viii. 
Bible, his approval of, a viii. 
Bishop Coxe’s disapproval of all, a x. 
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Missionary, not known in the Constitution of the 
Episcopal Church, a 59. 
Sunday Schools— 
Arrangements for the promotion of, not found in 
the Prayer-book, c 11. 
Institutions having arisen since the Prayer-book 
was compiled, c 115. 


Truth— 
The end of discussion, ¢ 35. 


Of the facts cited by the author not questioned, ¢ 44. 
Tyng, Rey. S. H., Jr.— 


His ecclesiastical offense, trial and censure, a xiii. 
Case of, its results, a xiii. 


Unchurching Dogma— 
Held by High and Low-Churchmen alike, a 66, 67. 


Whately, Archbishop— 

A candid admission of, a 62. 
Worship, Romish— 

Lip-service the principle of, a 62. 


Zeal— 
Of Episcopalians unremitting for their Church, a 20. 
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